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SUMMARY 


I.  Goals,  Scope  and  Purpose 

The  priinary  goal  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  is  to  help  ensure 
that  the  present  and  future  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  all  Pennsylvanians 
and  visitors  regardless  of  age,  income  or  residence  groupings  are  served  in 
the  most  orderly  and  efficient  manner  possible.  To  this  end,  the  planning 
process  has  endeavored  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation 
of  all  types  through  proposals  for  development  of  various  recreation  areas 
and  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth’s  natural  recreation  resources. 

The  recreation  efforts  of  the  Commonwealth  consist  of  a wide 
variety  of  programs  administered  by  a number  of  agencies  and  supported  by 
several  sources  of  funding  (some  of  these  strictly  limited  as  to  their 
application  through  legislation) . The  definition  of  the  outdoor  recreation 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  direction  and  coordination  of  State 
programs  together  with  Federal,  local  public  and  private  efforts  into  a 
comprehensive  and  adequate  response  has  been  the  major  task  of  this  report. 

II.  The  Demand  for  Outdoor  Recreation 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  all  its  forms  will  rise  very  rapidly  in  the  Coirimonwealth 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
expectation  that  total  population  will  continue  to  increase  through  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  Increases  in  numbers  of  people  are,  however, 
seen  as  less  significant  to  the  growth  of  recreation  demand  than  the 
expected  growth  of  other  factors  which  increase  participation  in  rec- 
reation (e.g.,  education,  income,  mobility  and  leisure).  As  a result 
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of  these  social  and  economic  factors  the  number  of  total  recreation 
activity  da37s  expended  by  Pennsylvanians  in  19  basic  activities  is 
expected  to  increase  from  590  million  in  1968  to  929  million  in  1985. 

Unless  new  and  unexpected  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  attract 
substantial  numbers  of  participants  in  the  next  few  decades,  such 
activities  as  swimming,  playing  outdoor  games  and  sports,  pleasure  walking 

TRENDS  IN  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SELECTED 
OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Picnics  6t 
Outdoor  _game9 
^ Sports  events, 
concerts  & plays 
_ Swimming,  boating 
& water  skiing 


Camping  & 

“ Hiking 

pleasure  driving 
& sight  seeing 
___  Hunting  & 
fishing 
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and  driving  for  pleasure  (together  constituting  over  60  percent  of  all 
activity  days  in  1968)  will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the  State. 
However,  a number  of  less  popular  activities  such  as  camping,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  attending  outdoor  concerts,  snow  skiing  and  ice  skating 
are  expected  to  grow  strongly  in  popularity. 

III.  Existing  Opportunities 

Of  Pennsylvania’s  total  area  of  28.8  million  acres,  over  4.2 
million  acres  are  currently  available  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use. 

The  bulk  of  this  acreage  consists  of  woodland  and  other  natural  land  types 
under  State  and  Federal  ownership;  State  Forests  (the  largest  single 
category)  comprise  1,903,287*  acres  concentrated  primarily  in  central  and 
northcentral  Pennsylvania;  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  consists  of 
468,855*acres  of  forested  land  including  a significant  amount  of  more  inten- 
sive recreational  development;  State  Game  Lands  total  some  1 ,081 ,085* acres 
all  of  which  are  available  for  hunting  as  well  as  for  a number  of  related 
outdoor  activities;  the  State  Park  system  comprises  some  192,198  acres  and 
includes  some  75  developed  parks*.  Other  significant  areas  and  facilities 
include  State  Fish  Commission  Lakes  and  Access  Areas,  State  Forest  Picnic 
Areas,  State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  Sites  and  Properties,  State 
Monuments,  State  Natural  Areas,  Federal  reservoirs  and  National  Park  Service 
Properties . 

In  addition  to  the  wide  variety  of  lands  and  facilities  provided 
by  State  and  Federal  agencies  the  County  Park  systems  currently  total 
approximately  23,756*  acres  of  land  and  water  while  communities  currently 
provide  some  55,841*  acres. 

* 1968  data 
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Existing  Acres  of  Land  for  Outdoor  Recreation 
(excluding  Major  Forests  and  Wilderness  Areas) 


Acres 

Percent 

of 

Total 

State  Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
(Parks) 

192,198 

26.3 

County  Parks 

23,756 

3.2 

Local  Public  Parks 

55,841 

7.6 

Public  Schools 

20,015 

2.7 

Parochial  Schools 

1,908 

0.3 

Private-Profit  Establishments 

236,035 

32.3 

Private  Non-Profit  Organizations 

201,520 

27.6 

TOTAL 

731,273 

100.0 

The  total  of  437,555  acres  provided  privately  (by  both  profit- 
making and  non-profit  groups),  although  comprising  less  than  one-ninth 
of  the  total  acreage  available  for  use,  represents  a significant  proportion 
of  the  more  intensively  developed  areas  and  especially  of  those  developed 
for  specific  activities  such  as  skiing,  swimming,  golf  and  camping. 
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Existing  Recreation  Facilities  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Type  of  Ownership  - 1968 


Facilities 

Federal 

Local 

Private 

State 

Public 

Profit 

Non-Profit 

Total 

Picnic  Tables 

1,147 

29,548 

24,043 

20,956 

8,751 

84,445 

Trailer  and  Tent 

Sites 

634 

5,294 

494 

7,378 

4,480 

18,280 

Group  Facilities 

31 

1,178 

- - 

- - 

- - 

1,209 

Cabins 

129 

161 

- - 

- - 

- - 

290 

Swimming  Capacity 
(persons) 

5,112 

110,800 

307,605* 

4,054,905* 

1,423,266*  5, 

,901,688 

Beach 

(acres) 

36 

69 

720 

220 

1,045 

Swimming  Pools 

- - 

303 

311 

237 

851 

Marinas  and  Mooring 
Slips 

180 

5,227 

194 

1,900 

579 

8,080 

Launch  Ramps 

8 

96 

41 

536 

117 

798 

Nature  Walks 

(miles  of  trails) 

5 

41 

- - 

461 

- - 

507 

Horseback  Riding 
(miles  of  trails) 

21 

96 

110 

764 

109 

1,100 

Bicycling 

- - 

71 

32 

96 

23 

222 

Skiing 

(lift  capacity- 
persons  per  hour) 

. * 

6,000 

8,940 

79,370 

1,720 

96,030 

Sledding 

(number  of  slopes) 

- - 

+ ★ 

91 

92 

45 

228 

Ice  Skating 
(acres) 

4 

677 

628 

1,309 

* Estimated 

Facilities  available  but  not  quantified 

Sources:  Federal  and  State  Agencies 

State  Planning  Board  Field  Surveys 
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IV.  Needs 


Comparison  of  levels  of  demand  with  current  supplies  indicates 
that,  from  a Statewide  point  of  view,  sufficient  facilities  exist  to  meet 
a large  proportion  of  the  demand  for  many  activities. 

Existing  supplies  of  picnic  facilities,  for  example,  are  capable 
of  meeting  73  percent  of  current  demand,  camping  areas  of  meeting  89  per- 
cent and  swimming  facilities  of  meeting  77  percent. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  Statewide  increases  in  demand  which 
are  expected  by  1985,  an  additional  64,000  picnic  facilities  and  20,500 
camping  facilities  will  be  required,  as  will  an  additional  swimming 
capacity  for  some  584,000  persons. 

The  total  water  area  of  the  Commonwealth  appears  to  be  potential- 
ly adequate  for  boating  and  fishing,  as  does  the  land  area  currently 
available  for  hunting.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  need  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  usability  of  existing  acreages  is  apparent.  In  regard 
to  boating  and  fishing  this  means  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
water  quality  and  fish  populations  and  the  provision  of  access.  In  the 
case  of  hunting  the  need  is  to  maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  populations  and  to  attempt  to  slow  the  loss  of 
land  which  is  currently  available. 

If  these  Statewide  needs  for  additional  land  areas  and 
facilities  are  to  be  met  effectively,  future  project  proposals  must 
be  oriented  primarily  toward  the  major  urban  areas  of  the  State  where 
needs  are  greater  and  the  population  is  increasingly  becoming  concen- 
trated. 

With  respect  to  local  recreation, standards  of  land  provision 
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cannot  alone  adequately  describe  the  total  recreation  needs  of  an  individual 
community.  However,  their  application  can  provide  an  overviev;  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  communities  of  the  State  are  meeting  nationally  suggested 
standards  in  providing  land  for  public  recreation.  The  need  for  local  rec- 
reation areas  is  such  that  the  achievement  of  the  standard  of  10  acres  of 
local  public  recreation  land  per  1,000  persons  in  each  of  the  communities 
of  the  State  (excluding  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh)  would  require  nearly  a 
doubling  of  the  current  inventory  of  such  lands.  The  need  is  particularly 
significant  in  those  communities  characterized  by  higher  population  densities. 
Of  the  228  communities  having  average  densities  exceeding  5,000  persons  per 
square  mile,  all  but  11  (95.1  percent)  were  deficient  and  30  communities 
apparently  possessed  no  public  parkland  at  all. 

The  special  needs  of  the  State’s  urban  poor  must  be  met  through 
the  provision  of  new  and  imaginative  recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  traditional  non-urban  natural  environment 
type  of  outdoor  recreation  area  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  the  nearly 
one  and  one-half  million  impoverished  Pennsylvanians.  The  urban  environ- 
ment dictates  the  need  for  establishing  neighborhood-type  outdoor  or  indoor 
recreation  facilities  and  programs  attuned  to  satisfying  individual  and 
small  group  needs. 

The  recreation  needs  of  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally 
retarded  and  ill,  the  elderly  and  the  poor  vary  with  the  type  of  handicap- 
ping limitation  but  it  is  certain  that  a considerable  number  of  Pennsylvan- 
ians have  special  recreation  needs  which  in  summary  include  the  following: 
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A.  Design  modification  to  recreation  facilities  to  enable 
the  handicapped  to  use  them. 

B.  Provision  of  recreation  facilities  and  programs  to 
residents  of  institutions. 

C.  Provision  of  additional  recreation  facilities  in  or  near 
metropolitan  areas  to  enable  the  poor,  in  particular,  to 
enjoy  outdoor  recreation. 

D.  Development  of  programs  to  make  the  best  use  of  available 
recreation  resources  and  facilities. 


V.  Proposals 

State  effort  will  be  channelled  into  three  major  areas:  1)  The 
provision  of  State  Parks  and  recreation  areas  designed  to  accommodate  a 
variety  of  recreation  activities;  2)  the  protection  of  the  natural  and 
recreational  value  of  areas  which  are  of  ecological  significance;  and 
3)  financial  assistance  to  communities  to  enable  them  to  plan  for,  acquire 
and  develop  their  own  recreation  areas. 

By  1985  the  following  new  State  Parks  are  expected  to  be  opened 


to  public  use: 

Jacobsburg  (Northampton  Co.) 
Marsh  Creek  (Chester  Co.) 
Nockamixon  (Bucks  Co.) 

Tyler  (Bucks  Co.) 

Blue  Marsh  (Berks  Co.) 

Maiden  Creek  (Berks  Co.) 

Locust  Lake  (Schuylkill  Co.) 
Mount  Pisgah  (Bradford  Co.) 
Nescopeck  (Luzerne  Co.) 
Lackawanna  (Lackawanna  Co.) 
Tuscarora  (Schuylkill  Co.) 
Beltzville  (Carbon  Co.) 

Lehigh  River  Gorge  (Carbon  Co.) 
Little  Buffalo  Creek  (Perry  Co.) 
Swatara  Creek  (Lebanon  Co.) 

Bald  Eagle  (Centre  Co.) 


Milton  Island  (Union  Co.) 

Canoe  Creek  (Blair  Co.) 

Maurice  K.  Goddard  (Mercer  Co.) 
Allegheny  River  (Venango  Co.) 
Trexler  (Lehigh  Co.) 

Shikellamy  Marina  (Northumberland  C 
Laurel  Ridge  (Westmoreland,  Somers€ 
Fayette  Counties) 

Evansburg  (Montgomery  Co.) 

Oil  Creek  (Venango  Co.) 

Nolde  (Berks  Co.) 

Ridley  Creek  (Delaware  & Chester 
Counties) 

Moraine  (Butler  Co.) 

Ohiopyle  (Fayette  & Somerset  Counti 
Hillman  (Washington  Co.) 

Yellow  Creek  (Indiana  Co.) 
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In  addition,  a number  of  existing  parks  are  proposed  for 
expansion  and  improvement.  In  total  some  20,400  additional  picnic 
sites,  12,700  camping  sites  and  an  additional  swimming  capacity  for 
91,000  persons  are  proposed,  as  are  a number  of  new  facilities  for 
hiking,  nature  walking,  playing  outdoor  games,  ice  skating,  environmental 
education  and  interpretation  snowmobiles,  all~terrain  vehicles,  horseback 
riding,  bicycling  and  others. 

These  new  facilities  will  be  largely  oriented  toward  the  needs 
of  the  major  urban  areas  of  the  State.  To  this  end,  a number  of  parks 
designed  specifically  for  high  density,  day-use  recreation  are  being 
located  in  three  inner  urban  zones  which  surround  the  major  urban  areas. 


STATE  PARK  LOCATION  POLICY 


BUFFALO 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 


CLEVELAND- 

AKROH 


NEW  YORK- 
NEW  JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE  - WASHINGTON 


CD 

CD 


inner  Urban  Znno 


Owtar  Urban  Zena 


Fl#«  af  s^ncrnatfenlaU 
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The  acquisition  of  wildlife  habitat  areas  should  continue. 
Approximately  150,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  are  expected  to  be  acquired 
by  1985,  and  Cooperative  Farm  Game  and  Safety  Zone  Programs  are  to  be 
continued  and  expanded.  Considerable  progress  is  expected  toward  the 
objective  of  providing  at  least  one  fishing  and  boating  access  area  every 
10  miles  along  the  major  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth  and,  in  addition,  4 
new  fish  hatcheries,  8,800  mooring  slips  and  72  new  launch  ramps  are  proposed 
by  1985.  The  ecologically  unique  Tinicum  Marsh  area  on  the  Delaware  River 
below  Philadelphia  should  be  preserved  as  a conservation,  education  and 
recreation  area  through  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  interests.  Toward  this  end  the  proposed 
acquisition  of  Tinicum  Marsh  as  a National  Wildlife  Refuge  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Special  consideration  will  continue  to  be  given  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  mentally,  economically  or  socially  handicapped.  These  will 
include  the  following: 

A.  All  buildings  and  grounds  in  State  Park  areas  will  continue 
to  be  designed  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  "Handicapped 
Architecture  Act"  of  1965  (No.  234)  and  additional  design 
features  in  State  Parks  will  enhance  their  use  by  the 
handicapped.  This  will  include  swimming  poola  with 
non-skid  decks  and  accessories  accommodating  wheel 
chairs,  fenced  piers  and  ramps  on  lake  and  river  shores 
for  fishing,  and  braille  interpretive  markers  on  certain 
nature  trails. 
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B.  The  Department  of  Environmental  Resources  and  t!ie  Fish 
Commission  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  in  the  provision  of  recreation  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  residents  of  State  institutions. 

C.  The  State  Park  location  policy  emphasizing  the  construction 
of  new  parks  near  urban  areas  will  be  continued  and  will 
bring  additional  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to  urban 
residents . 

D.  The  Fish  Commission's  Urban  Cane  Pole  Program  and  Urban 
Ponds  Program,  a joint  State /local  government  program,  will 
increase  fishing  opportunities  for  inner  city  children  and 
adults . 

The  Commonwealth's  effort  to  help  communities  to  meet  their  rec- 
reation needs  may  take  at  least  three  separate  forms:  1)  direct  financial 
assistance;  2)  technical  assistance;  and  3)  transfer  of  facilities  for 
local  recreation  use. 

While  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  is  a continuing 
function  of  State  Government  and  the  transfer  of  facilities  a matter  of 
opportunity,  the  application  of  direct  financial  assistance  for  planning, 
acquisition  and  development  of  recreation  facilities  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  meetiiig  local  recreation  needs.  Financial  assistance  to  local 
communities  is  currently  available  through  the  Commonwealth's  PROJECT  500 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Program  and  the  Federal 
Government's  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  is  the  Commonwealth  Agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs  at  the  local  level. 
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Overall  priority  in  the  granting  of  funds  to  local  government 
units  emphasizes  comprehensive  planning  aimed  at  identifying  and  meeting 
community  recreation  needs,  acquisition  of  new  recreation  areas,  and 
development  of  recreation  facilities  particularly  at  the  neighborhood  and 
community  levels. 

In  response  to  local  recreation  needs  determined  in  the  process 
of  developing  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  a 
program  for  the  administration  of  local  grants-in-aid  was  developed  which 
includes  the  following  major  features: 

1.  Identification  of  target  communities  - possfessing  extremes 
of  various  social,  economic  and  recreation  problems the 
majority  of  these  communities  will  be  located  within  the 
Commonwealth's  twelve  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  within  these  communities.  State  and  Federal 
funds  will  be  combined  to  provide  between  80  and  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  capital  projects. 

2,  All  other  communities  (applicants  ) - not  specifically 
designated  as  target  communities  but  experiencing  social, 
economic,  and  recreation  problems  measured  by  quantifiable., 
criteria,  will  receive  financial  assistance  commensurate 
with  need. 

The  use  of  limited  financial  resources  to  assist  communities  of 
greatest  relative  need  will  be  guided  by  such  considerations  as  population 
density,  characteristics  and  projected  change,  income  characteristics,  and 
existing  recreation  opportunities.  Additional  factors  such  as  operation 
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and  maintenance  capability  and  intergovernmental  cooperation  will  help 
establish  applicant  priority  and  funding  level. 

As  part  of  the  development  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  for 
Pennsylvania,  policy  meetings  were  held  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
officials  as  well  as  private  individuals  interested  in  outdoor  recreation. 
These  meetings  served  as  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  various  concepts 
regarding  recreation  needs,  the  type  and  location  of  facilities  as  well 
as  the  planning,  programming  and  administration  of  recreation  areas  and 
facilities.  Many  of  the  issues  discussed  were  included  and  studied  as 
part  of  the  planning  process  yielding  recommendations  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  this  Plan  and  which  are  selectively  summarized  below: 

1.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  future 
recreation  plans  and  policies  among  State  agencies, 
it  is  suggested  that  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Coordi- 
nating Committee  be  established.  Representatives 
of  the  following  agencies  and  any  others  which  may 
be  thought  pertinent  should  be  included: 

Governor’s  Office  of  Administration 
State  Planning  Board 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
Department  of  Transportation 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Fish  Commission 
Game  Commission 

Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

2.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Game  Commission  and 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  should  be  authorized 
to  acquire  less-than-fee  simple  rights  in  property  in 
order  to  better  utilize  limited  financial  resources 
and  provide  flexibility  in  programming.  In  accordance 
with  this  recommendation,  the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  has  proposed  utilyzing  a portion  of  its 
Federal  and  State  financial  resources  for  partial 
grants-in-aid  to  local  and  private  groups  for  historic 
preservation. 
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3.  Restrictions  regarding  the  maximum  amount  the  Game 
Commission  may  pay  per  acre  of  land  should  be  revised 
to  reflect  the  current  market  value  of  land  which,  in 
turn,  could  permit  increased  acquisition  of  game  lands 
and  wildlife  areas  in  closer  proximity  to  urban  con- 
centrations, 

4.  A system  of  State  Scenic  Drives  linking  scenic  and  rec- 
reation areas  should  be  identified  and  protected  against 
intrusion  by  outdoor  advertising  and  indiscriminate 
development . 

5.  The  Department  of  Transportation  should  be  authorized  to 
use  Highway  trust  funds  for  beautification,  billboard 
control,  parkway  acquisition,  and  related  uses. 

6.  A program  of  Forest-Game  Cooperatives  should  be  considered 
for  development  on  private  forest  land  similar  to  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Project  Program. 

7.  Continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  establishing  Environ- 
mental Education  Programs  and  Facilities  and  Interpretation 
Programs  on  State-owned  recreation  land. 

8.  A Comprehensive  State  Trail  System  incorporating  existing 
State  trails  and  private  trails  and  utilizing  State  Forest 
lands.  Park  Lands  and  Game  Lands  should  be  established  to 
supplement  the  National  Trail  System. 

9.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  should  require  that  existing 
and  proposed  dams  across  Commonwealth  waters  be  equipped 
with  fish  ladders  to  permit  the  unrestricted  passage  of 
anadromous  fish  and  prevent  the  mechanical  destruction 

of  the  ecology  of  the  river  system, 

10,  The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  should 
be  amended  to  permit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
provision  of  indoor  recreation  facilities  for  use  by 
inner-City  residents  and  those  handicapped  and  aging,  as 
well  as  in  areas  where  climatic  conditions  inhibit  the 
full  use  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 

VI.  Initial  Implementation 

The  primary  sources  of  State  funding  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities  are  summarized  below. 

A.  The  State  Capital  Improvement  Program  results  in  an 
annual  Capital  Budget  which  sets  forth,  in  financial 
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terms,  policy  decisions  about  the  distribution  of 
available  resources  among  the  activities  for  which 
the  Commonwealth  has  a responsibility.  The  Budget 
is  financed  by  thirty-year  General  Obligation  Bonds. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Program  (PROJECT  500) , authorized  by 
public  referendum  in  1967,  makes  available  $500 
million  for  the  following  purposes:  1)  $200  million 
for  elimination  of  stream  pollution  and  restoration 
of  land  and  strip  mine  areas;  2)  SlOO  million  for 
aid  to  political  subdivisions  for  construction  or 
improvement  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  facilities; 

3)  $125  million  for  planning  and  development  of  State 

outdoor  recreation  areas;  and  4)  $75  million  for 

grants-in-aid  to  political  subdivisions  for  planning, 
acquisition  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation 

and  open  space  areas . 

C.  Funds  received  from  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses.  In  fiscal  year  1969  nearly  $12  million  was 
received  from  this  source. 

The  major  source  of  Federal  funding,  at  present,  is  the  Federal 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  program  provides  an 
annual  allocation  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
amounted  to  approximately  $3  million  (this  was  increased  to  $11.3 
million  in  FY  1970).  In  accordance  with  current  State  policy,  funds  from 
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this  program  are  made  available  to  both  State  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments . 

Other  sources  of  Federal  funding  include  the  following: 

A.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (Open  Space  Program). 

B.  Highwa}'^  Beautification  Program. 

C.  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act  (Dingel-Johnson  Act). 

D.  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Pittman-Robertson 

Act)  . 

E.  Small  Watershed  Act  (P.L.  566  as  amended). 

F.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

Between  1971  and  1976,  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  expected 
to  expend  approximately  $324  million  towards  the  realization  of  the 
proposals  outlined  in  this  report. 

During  this  period,  the  major  emphasis  of  State  Government 
(in  many  cases  utilizing  Federal  assistance)  will  be  placed  upon  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Development  of  new  State  Parks.  Over  30  projects  are 

proposed  at  new  sites  which  are  in  or  near  major  urban 

areas  ($63  million) . 

2.  Updating  of  existing  State  Parks  through  installation  or 
replacement  of  basic  water  and/or  sanitary  systems  ($40 
million)  and  upgrading  and  expanding  other  facilities  at 
existing  State  Parks  ($25  million), 

3.  Development  of  three  new  fish  hatcheries  and  improvements 
to  existing  hatcheries  ($6.2  million). 
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4.  Acquisition  and  development  of  access  areas  and  stream 
and  waterway  improvements  ($5.7  million). 

5.  Acquisition  of  hunting  lands  and  wildlife  habitat  areas 
($4  million) . 

6.  Improvement  and  development  of  small  game  habitat  areas 
and  waterfowl  areas  ($12  million) . 

7.  Preservation  and  development  of  additional  historic 
sites  ($24  million) . 

8.  Improvement  and  expansion  of  existing  historical  sites 
and  facilities  ($12  million). 

9.  Financial  assistance  to  local  units  of  government  through 
the  State  PROJECT  500  Program  for  the  planning,  acquisition 
and  development  of  recreation  areas  ($36.7  million), 

A survey  undertaken  in  1968  indicated  that  the  local  governmental 
units  of  Pennsylvania  intended  to  expend  an  average  of  $17.7  million  annually 
for  land  acquisition  and  development  during  the  period  1968-1973  in  order  to 
acquire  or  develop  a total  of  31,900  acres  of  land.  If  projected  ahead,  this 
rate  of  expenditure  would  indicate  that  some  $88.5  million  would  be  expended 
during  the  period  1971-1976. 

The  conclusions,  recommendations  and  proposed  methods  of  implemen- 
tation which  comprise  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
are  reflective  of  the  existing  conditions,  available  data  and  projected 
trends  during  the  period  of  Plan  preparation.  As  conditions  change  and 
new  information  and  methods  of  research  are  developed  this  present 
Recreation  Plan  will  require  review.  To  effectively  achieve  this,  the  out- 
door recreation  planning  process  must  be  of  a continuing  nature  - reexamining 
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goals  and  objectives,  policies  and  priorities  in  light  of  changes  in  need 
and  demand  for  recreation.  This  process  should  also  include  careful 
analysis  of  possible  shifts  in  governmental  attitude  toward  its  recreation 
function,  particularly  with  respect  to  fiscal  and  administrative  factors. 

This  document  should  be  periodically  updated  to  reflect  such  changes  as 
described  above  as  well  as  progress  made  with  its  implementation.  The 
five-year  ^’Schedule  of  Acquisition  and  Development"  presented  as  a separate 
statement  accompanying  this  report,  will  be  updated  annually  and  will  serve 
to  convey  significant  changes  in  policy  and  priority. 

As  part  of  the  total  State  planning  effort  the  following  State 
agencies  have  completed  recreation  plans  and/or  studies  which  comprise 
official  appendicies  to  this  report:  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  a plan  entitled  Outdoor  Recreation 
Horizons ; the  Game  Commission,  a plan  entitled  A Look  Ahead  - A Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  Game  Commission;  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  a series 
of  studies  on  recreation  at  the  local  level;  and  the  Fish  Commission, 
inventories  and  studies  related  to  fishing  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Pennsyl\^ania  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
is  the  second  irtajor  outdoor  recreation  policy  statement  produced  for 
Pennsylvania  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1964,  A StatexsTjde  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  - An  Interim  Report, 
produced  in  1965  5 served  to  guide  the  Commonwealth's  open  space  prograwis 
and  to  qualify  the  Common-wealth  to  receive  funds  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fundo  This  current  plan,  which  updates  the  interim  report 
provides  a com.prehensive  recreation  and  open  space  policy  plan  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  thus  5 qualifies  the  Commonwealth  for  continued  participation  in 
the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  program. 


Legal  Authority 

As  an  advisory  board  in  the  Governor's  Office,  the  State  Planning 
Board  has  the  delegated  powers  and  duties  to  administer  and  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Planning  Code  (Act  No,  484,  Sec,  3,  P.L,  1608,  as 
amended,  1949)  including  the  following: 

1,  Conduct  and  stimulate  research  and  to  collect, 
compile  and  analyze  data  bearing  upon  all 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  physical 
factors  which  may  influence  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  the  State,  including  industrial 
and  agricultural  productivity,  resources  of  soil, 
minerals,  water  and  forest  products,  population 
growth,  employment,  income,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, recreational  facilities  . » , and  other 
fields  vital  to  the  public  v^elfare, 

2,  p’repare  and,  from  time  to  time,  perfect  plans  or 
programs  for  the  physical  and  economic  development 


of  the  State  by  the  State,  its  agencies 
and  political  subdivisions, 

3,  Advise  with  the  various  State  departments  and 
bureaus  and  with  local  authorities  and 
individuals  with  a view  to  the  coordinating 

of  all  physical  and  economic  development  plans 
including  plans  for  highway,  airway  and  air 
terminals,  parlcways,  water  supply  development, 
flood  control,  land  use,  recreation  areas,  and 
forest  reservations,  and  such  other  things  as 
are  related  to  an  ordered  and  comprehensive 
development  of  the  State. 

4,  Prepare,  amend,  and  keep  up-to-date  a long- 
term development  program  of  all  major  State 
improvement  projects. 

5,  Collect,  analyze  and  publish  information  re- 
lating to  the  proper  economic  and  physical 
development  of  the  State  and  the  conservation 
of  its  natural  resources,  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  Governor  as  it  may 
deem  proper  and  advisable. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
in  1964  (P.L.  88-578;  78  Stat,  897)  made  funds  available  to  the  State  for 
the  ’'planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  needed  land  and  water  areas 
and  facilities,"  The  law  also  required  a comprehensive  Statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plan  "prior  to  the  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  financial 
assistance  for  acquisition  or  development  projects,"  In  1965  the  Governor 
designated  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Planning  Board  as  the 
official  State  Liaison  Officer  to  administer  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  coordinate  the  program  with  other  open  space 
and  recreation  programs. 

The  interim  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  and  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  have  been  produced  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  those  State  agencies  having  major  responsibilities  in  the 
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area  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open  space.  The  Statewide  Comprehensive 


Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  not  only  sets  forth  Pennsylvania's  plan  and  prior- 
ities relative  to  the  Federal  funding  program,  but  also  deals  with  the 
utilization  of  the  total  resources  of  the  State  in  meeting  current  and 
future  recreation  and  open  space  needs. 

Goals 

The  basic  goal  or  aim  of  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  is  to  determine  that  the  current  and  future  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  Pennsylvanians  and  visitors  of  all  age,  income  and 
residence  groupings  are  served.  The  following  methods  will  be  emiployed 
to  meet  these  needs: 

1.  Direct  State  provision  of  recreation  areas,  facilities  and 
programs , 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  and  local  levels  of  government 
in  planning  recreation  facilities. 

3.  Provision  of  planning  (technical)  and  financial  assistance 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  recreation  facilities  at  the 
coraraunity  level. 

4.  Encouraging  the  development  and  use  of  private  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  which  is 
consistent  with  the  provisicsi  of  an  adequate  public  rec- 
reation system. 

The  basic  purpose  of  planning  for  adequate  recreation  opportunitj?^ 
in  Pennsylvania  is  directly  related  to  other  areas  of  concern  --  major 
areas,  such  as  conservation,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  fully  in  this  plan. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  a recreation  plan  without 
giving  some  consideration  to  theme  For  this  reason,  the  following  secondary 
goals  have  been  delineated  to  frame  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
this  plan: 

1.  Encourage  and  assist  in  the  protection  of  land  and  water 
areas  which  are  of  special  concern  for  the  provision  of 
active  or  passive  recreation,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  areas  or  habitat,  protection  of  life  or  property, 
or  as  buffers  to  urbanization  - especially  when  these  areas 
are  threatened  by  poor  development  or  destruction. 

2.  Encourage  and  assist  in  the  protection  and  restoration  of 
the  landscape  character  of  the  State.  In  rural  areas,  act 
to  protect  the  natural  or  rural  character  against  the 
excessive  intrusion  of  incongruous  or  unsightly  elements. 

In  communities,  work  to  achieve,  protect  and  restore  a high 
level  of  aesthetic  environment, 

3.  Preserve  and  protect  the  most  significant  historic  features 
of  the  State  and  interpret  these  features  to  the  public 
through  a balanced  program  of  preservation  and  development 
of  new  units  and  facilities, 

4.  Continue  and  increase  current  efforts  to  expand  public  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  of  the  natural  environment  through 
environmental  and  outdoor  education  programs  and  through 

the  establishment  of  interpretive  and  educational  areas 
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and  facilities. 


Concepts  and  Methods 


In  Pennsylvania  responsibility  for  outdoor  recreation,  open  space 
and  conservation  is  not  vested  in  a single  agency  but  is  shared  by  a nuraber 
of  separate  agencies.  Thus,  working  knowledge  and  implementation  authority 
exist  in  a dispersed  rather  than  centralized  form.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  should 
be  based  upon;  1)  a central  core  of  data  and  analysis  of  a comprehensive 
nature  to  be  produced  by  the  State  Planning  Board  on  a regional  and  State- 
wide basis;  and  2)  a series  of  studies  and  plans  to  be  prepared  by  individual 
agencies,  utilizing  data  produced  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  to  provide 
information  concerning  the  agencies’  property,  facilities,  programs  and 
views  to  the  comprehensive  planning  process.  These  studies  and  plans  form, 
appendices  to  this  comprehensive  document. 

The  comprehensive  core  of  data  and  analysis  included  the  follow- 
ing elements: 

1 , The  estimation  of  the  magnitude  and  location  of  the  current 

and  future  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  activities.  This 
was  done  utilizing  the  findings  of  two  m.ajor  national 
studies,  since  comparable  information  for  Pennsylvania  itself 
does  not  exist.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  (ORRRC)  in  1961  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
(BOR)  in  1965  made  extensive  national  and  regional  studies  of 
participation  in  each  of  several  outdoor  recreation  activities. 
In  addition  to  measuring  the  percentage  of  people  who  partic- 
ipate in  various  activities,  these  studies  found  that  partic- 
ipation was  directly  related  to  a number  of  social  and 
ecor omic  factors  such  as  age,  income,  place  of  residence, 
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vocation,  etc.  Estimates  and  projections  of  demand  in  Penn- 
sylvania xvrere  made  using  current  and  expected  population 
totals  for  the  State  and  its  thirteen  State  Planning  Regions, 
Next,  the  ORRRC  and  BOR  findings  of  participation  rates  for 
northeastern  and  mid-Atlantic  United  States  were  adapted  to 
Pennsylvania  using  more  specific  information  whenever  it  was 
available  (e.g,,  Pennsylvania  hunting  and  fishing  license 
sales) , The  relevant  social  and  economic  factors  which 
affect  demand  (median  age,  median  income,  urban  vs,  rural 
residence,  vocation)  were  then  determined  for  the  State  and 
for  each  region,  and  individual  participation  rates  were 
determined  for  each  region.  The  resulting  regional  demands 
were  expressed  in  "activity  days"  (any  part  of  a day  in  which 
a person  engaged  in  a specific  activity  one  or  more  times)  as 
a means  of  achieving  comparable,  uniform  figures. 

2 . The  determination  of  the  total  existing  supply  of  recreation 

areas  and  facilities  and  their  location.  This  was  achieved 
through  the  cooperation  of  several  local.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  private  groups  in  a number  of  studies.  Federal 
agencies  provided  information  on  their  holdings  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; information  on  State  Government  holdings  was  obtained 
from  the  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  Game  Commission,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission.  Information 
concerning  local  public  recreation  facilities  was  obtained 
from  an  inventory  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Community 
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Affairs;  and  public  and  private  school  facilities  were 
inventoried  by  the  State  Planning  Board  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  In  addition,  the  private 
recreation  facilities  were  inventoried  by  the  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Commission  and  the  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts;  those  belonging  to  the  power  companies 
were  inventoried  by  the  State  Planning  Board. 

3 • The  comparison  of  recreation  demand  and  supply  in  order  to 

determine  needs  and  establish  priorities.  A mathematical 

gravity  model  which  simulated  the  ways  in  which  people  travel 

to  satisfy  their  recreation  needs  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  methodolog})’  is  based  upon  the  calculation  of  demand  and 

supply  for  each  of  a large  number  of  zones  and  upon  the 

development  of  factors  which  describe  travel  characteristics 

for  various  activities.  The  model  allocates  demand  to  supply 

utilizing  the  following  basic  assumptions:  that  the  quantity 

of  recreation  demand  originating  in  zone  i and  satisfied  in 

zone  j (referred  to  as  T ) is : 

ij 

a.  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  demand 
in  zone  i, 

b.  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  supply 
of  recreation  facilities  existing  in  zone  j, 

c.  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between 
zones  i and  j , and 

d.  . inversely  proportional  to  the  alternative  oppor- 

tunities available  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demand  of  the  population  in  zone  i. 
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^ * Coordlna,tion  of  the  individual  agency  plans  and  studies . 

This  involved  working  closely  with  the  various  State  agencies 
in  their  own  planning  programs  in  order  to  achieve  a reason- 
able degree  of  uniformity  in  concepts  and  approach,  statis- 
tical bases,  and  methodology, 

5»  Production  of  a comprehensive  plan  document.  This  involved 
anal^’-^ing  total  State  resotirces  (as  determined  in  individual 
agency  studies,  plans  and  other  data)  in  light  of  problems 
and  needs,  of  a Statewide  and  comprehensive  nature  in  order  to 
define  recreation  and  open  space  issues,  formulate  alternative 
solutions,  produce  proposals  and  recommendations  and,  finally, 
produce  a coordinated  action  program  based  upon  these. 

The  services  of  two  consulting  firms  were  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  report:  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates  assisted 
in  the  preliminary  estiroation  of  demand,  and  CONSAD  Research  Corporation 
helped  to  formulate  the  gravity  model  and  performed  the  computer  operations. 

The  studies  and  plans  undertaken  by  the  various  State  agencies 
varied  with  the  agencies^  specific  requirements  but  included  the  following 
functions  generally: 

1.  The  inventorying  o£  agency  resources.  This  involved  the 
description  of  agency  responsibilities  and  the  inventorying 
and  roapping  of  areas  and  facilities  administered  by  the 
agency  based  upon  the  standard  State  Planning  Regions. 

2.  Consideration  of  the  demand  or  need  for  facilities  and 
services . This  entailed  utilizing  demiand  estimates  produced 
by  the  State  Planning  Board  and  utilizing  agency  knowledge 
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of  demand  or  pressure  relative  to  specific  areas  and 


facilities, 

3 . Determination  of  problems  and  needs  and  formulation  of 
proposals  to  meet  them.  Individual  studies  varied  consider- 
ably in  this  area,  but,  in  general,  the  demand  and  inventory 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  other  information,  was  utilized 
in  order  to  formulate  proposals  in  the  following  areas: 

a.  provision  of  areas  and  facilities  by  State  agencies; 

b.  administrative  structure  and  methodology; 

c.  issues  relating  to  other  agencies  and  functions. 

Issues  and  proposals  defined  under  "c”  above  were  typically 
transmitted  to  the  State  Planning  Board  for  consideration  in 
the  comprehensive  document  rather  than  included  in  the  agency 
report, 

4.  Formulation  of  action  program.  When  appropriate,  an  agency 
action  program  was  formulated  outlining  future  acquisition 
and  development,  based  upon  the  foregoing  process. 

There  are  major  difficulties  involved  in  merging  several  agency 
views  and  a central  view  into  a total  effort  which  provides  a comprehensive 
overview  of  the  Statewide  recreation  and  open  space  situation  and  also 
utilizes  the  intimate  working  knowledge  of  the  individual  agencies.  In  certair 
cases  inconsistencies  in  conclusions,  proposals  and  action  programs  between 
the  agency  vie\7  and  the  comprehensive  view  must,  and  do,  exist.  It  is  felt, 
however,  that  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  represents 
an  effort  to  achieve  the  dual  goals  of  comprehensiveness  and  workability  in 
the  Pennsylvania  situation. 
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Participation  and  Coordination 


In  a very  real  sense,  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  have  helped  to 
formulate  the  broad  objectives  of  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plan  through  their  support  of  the  popular  referendum  which  autho- 
rized, on  November  5,  1963,  the  indebtedness  of  70  million  dollars  "for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  recreation,  conservation  and  historical  purposes," 
(PROJECT  70,  Land  Acquisition  and  Borrowing  Act,  1964)  and  on  May  16,  1967, 
the  indebtedness  of  500  million  dollars  "to  be  used  for  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  of  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  including 
, . . the  acquisition  of  additional  lands  and  the  development  of  park  and 
recreation  lands"  (Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Act,  1968), 
Public  involvement  in  the  recreation  planning  process  occurs  more 
specifically  through  the  review  in  public  meetings  of  all  major  outdoor 
recreation  and  open  space  policy  plans  by  the  State  Planning  Board.  In 
addition,  all  acquisition  and  development  projects  utilizing  funds  under 
the  PROJECT  70  program,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Act  (PROJECT  500),  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  and 
those  constructed  through  the  Pennsylvania  General  State  Authority  must, 
likewise,  be  reviewed  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  Prior  to  this  review, 
proposals  for  acquiring  and  developing  new  State  Parks  are  presented  to  the 
public  by  means  of  open  hearings  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
project.  Local  review  of  major  projects  has,  in  recent  years,  been  strength- 
ened through  State  and  Federal  requirements  that  regional  planning  agencies 
be  permitted  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed  projects. 

The  following  State  agencies  have  completed  plans  and/or  studies 
of  their  own:  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  firm 
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of  Fahringer,  McCarty  and  Crey  Associates,  completed  their  report  entitled 


Outdoor  Recreation  Horizons;  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Recreation  and  Parks  Program  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  and  the  firm  of  Better  Government  Associates, 
completed  a series  of  studies  on  recreation  at  the  local  level;  the  Game 
Commission,  with  the  assistance  of  Fahringer,  McCarty,  Grey  and  Associates, 
completed  their  report,  A Look  Ahead  A Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Game 
Commission ; and  the  Fish  Commission  also  completed  an  agency  study. 

Additional  materials  were  received  from  several  other  State 
agencies.  Information  concerning  existing  and  future  accessibility  patter 
roadside  picnic  areas,  and  roadside  quality  problems  were  received  from  th:^ 
Department  of  Highways.  Information  on  the  State’s  mine  area  reclamation 
and  conservation  program  was  provided  by  the  Department  c£  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries.  The  Department  of  Education  provided  assistance  and  information: 
in  the  area  of  school  recreation  and  outdoor  and  environmental  education 
programs,  as  well  as  assistance  in  the  survey  of  public  and  private  school 
recreation  areas.  The  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commission  and  the 
local  soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  provided  the  survey  of  private 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  Meetings  held  with  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and  Beauty  and  the  Governor's  Priority 
Commission  Task  Force  on  Maintenance  of  the  Environment  have  helped 
to  frame  the  basic  goals  and  the  approaches  of  the  study. 

The  participation  of  the  relevant  Federal  agencies  in  the  planning 
process  has  also  been  significant.  As  described  above,  the  report  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  Outdoor  Recreation  for 
America , and  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  National  Recreation 
Study , have  been  utilized  as  central  features  in  the  estimation  of  the 
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demand  for  outdoor  recreation  opportunities » In  addition,  contact  with  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  been  constant  through  the  conception, 
detailed  design  and  production  of  the  State  agency  studies  and  especially 
the  comprehensive  study® 

Federal  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  policies  have,  of  course, 
an  important  impact  upon  outdoor  recreation  in  Pennsylvania.  Information 
concerning  all  of  these  subjects  was  provided  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,,  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
U®  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers® 

Regional  information  and  views  concerning  outdoor  recreation  in 
general  and,  more  specifically,  the  private  recreation  industry  were  pro- 
vided by  studies  which  were  undertaken  by  the  following  multi-county 
regional  planning  and  development  agencies: 

Economic  Development  Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Northern  Tier  Regional  Planning  Commission 
North  Central  Pennsylvania  Economic  Development  District 
Turnpike  District  Planning  and  Development  Commission 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  and  Development 
Commission 

Coordination  between  State  and  regional  planning  groups  has  been 
continual,  particularly  with  the  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  jurisdictions  which  contain  the  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  urbanized  areas. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  SETTING  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

The  Natural  Heritage 

The  natural  processes  which  shaped  and  formed  Pennsylvania  were 
essentially  completed  Long  before  the  first  wanderer  from  Europe  or  Asia 
set  foot  upon  it.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  North  American  continent  consisted  of  a range  of  rocky,  seml-connected 
islands  surrounded  by  open  sea.  This  ancient  continent  of  Appalachia  was 
bound  on  the  west  by  a vast  inland  sea  which  covered  the  present  interior 
of  the  State  and  extended  far  to  the  west.  Through  millions  of  ^ears  of 
erosion,  sediment  was  washed  from  the  land  mass  and  deposited  on  the  ses 
bottom.  At  the  same  time,  the  continent  of  Appalachia,  as  well  as  the 
sea  bottom,  was  constantly  rising  and  failing.  Gradually  the  island.;  of 
Appalachia  vanished  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  covered  the  entire  area, 
leaving  only  the  vast  mineral  sediments  lying  on  the  ocean  floor. 

During  the  Carboniferous  Age  the  sea  waters  retreated  from  the 
land,  which  soon  became  covered  by  dense  swamps.  For  millions  of  years 
these  swamps  thrived,  only  to  have  the  sea  wash  inland  and  flood  them 
again  and  again.  In  this  way  Pennsylvania  was  covered  with  thick  beds 
of  shale,  sandstone  and  decaying  vegetation.  This  period  of  sedimentation 
was  followed  by  a period  of  elevation,  when  the  land  surface  was  raised 
up  by  a tremendous  pressure.  Much  of  this  force  was  directed  from  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State.  The  bending,  folding  and  upheaval  of 
the  sea  bottom  resulted  in  a chain  of  high,  rugged  mountains  which 
stretch  diagonally  across  Pennsylvania  from  New  York,  at  the  northeastern 
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corner  of  the  State,  to  the  south  central  border  and  southward  to  Georgia. 
In  addition,  the  heat  and  pressure  which  accompanied  these  enormous 
forces  altered  the  older  beds  into  vast  deposits  of  coal,  slate  and 
other  minerals.  Following  the  time  of  upheaval  millions  of  years  of 
weathering,  erosion,  glaciation,  sedimentation,  soil  formation,  and  a 
succession  of  plant  and  animal  species  altered  the  landscape  into  the 
land  of  incredible  richness  and  variety  which  greeted  the  first  inhab- 
itants . 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  the  land  between  the 
narrow  coastal  plain  and  the  first  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
became  a land  of  gentle  slopes  and  broad,  fertile  valleys.  Originally 
this  area,  now  known  as  the  Piedmont  Province,  was  almost  totally 
covered  with  thick  growths  of  mixed  hardwood  forest  and  occasional 
conifers.  Beyond  the  scrub  pine  of  the  sandy  coastal  plain,  only  an 
occasional  marshy  area  or  meadowland  interrupted  the  forests  of  oak, 
chestnut,  yellow  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut,  red  maple  and  locust. 
Under  this  canopy  of  tall  trees  was  a rich  growth  of  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs,  such  as  the  swamp  leucothoe  in  the  extreme  southeast,  the  dwarf 
huckleberry,  groundsel  bush,  willow,  silky  dogwood,  lowland  juneberry, 
and  the  Virginia  creeper  or  woodbine. 

The  animal  life  included  the  white- tailed  deer,  raccoon  and 
squirrel,  and  the  larger  elk,  bear  and  panther.  The  Delaware,  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  Rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  all  drained  the  waters 
of  the  lowland  southward  into  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  and 
provided  habitat  for  large  numbers  of  beaver,  mink,  muskrat  and  otter. 

In  addition,  they  supported  populations  of  shad,  herring,  roach,  eels. 
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perch,  salmon,  trout,  suckers  and  sturgeon,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of 
oysters  and  crabs.  The  rich  and  varied  birdlife  included  the  smaller 
chrushes,  wrens  and  warblers,  along  with  several  species  of  hawks  and  owls, 
pigeoi'3  and  wild  turkeys.  Because  of  the  region’s  location  in  the  Atlantic 
flyway,  a great  variety  of  waterfowl,  Including  the  mallard,  teal,  scaup, 
canvas  back  a-nd  black  duck,  were  common. 

Curving  arou'nd  the  northern  and  western  edges  of  this  lowland 
province,  lay  the  steep  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains . 
This  rugged  spine,  extending  hundreds  of  miles  southward,  dominated  a 
region  of  extreme  contrasts.  The  steep  sandstone  mountainsides  were 
covered  with  chestnut  oak,  chestnut,  sweet  birch,  red  oak  and  red  maple 
on  their  ridge  tops  and  upper  slopes,  and  chestnut,  white  pine,  hickory, 
red  maple,  and  red,  black,  scarlet  and  v/hite  oak  on  the  middle  slopes. 

The  shale  and  limestone  valleys,  some  of  them  wide  and  fertile,  supported 
stands  of  hardwoods,  such  as  white  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory  and  chest- 
nuts, with  a thick  under story  of  rhododendron  in  the  moist,  shaded  areas. 

In  general,  the  region  was  a transition  zone  between  the  softwood  forests 
of  the  northwest  and  the  hardwood  vegetation  of  the  southeast. 

The  variety  of  the  animal  life  of  the  region  also  reflected 
this  position  between  a northern  and  southern  zone.  Most  of  the  species 
found  in  the  Piedmont  also  existed  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province.  But 
in  addition  to  the  white- tai led  deer,  beaver,  raccoon,  fox,  elk  and 
panther,  the  mountain  ranges  were  also  the  home  of  the  fisher  or  black 
cat,  the  Canada  lynx,  the  wolf,  and  the  bison,  which  migrated  every 
autumn  from  their  summer  ranges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  into 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  greater  part  of  this 
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mountainous  province  was  drained  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  west  and 
north  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  by  its  'tributary,  the  Juniata. 
The  rivers  and  streams  supported  pickerel,  shad,  suckers,  and  sturgeon, 
while  the  native  brook  trout  was  especially  prevalent  in  streams  of  the 
limestone  valleys.  Bird  life  was  equally  varied,  including  pigeons, 
turkeys,  quail,  grouse,  species  of  hawks,  owls  and  eagles,  and  numbers 
of  migratory  waterfowl  vjhich  passed  through  the  province. 

Immediately  west  of  the  Allegheny  Front,  the  high  escarpment 
which  marks  the  north  and  western  edge  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  province, 
the  land  eventually  becomes  more  gentle.  This  land  was  formed  not  through 
the  folding  and  uplifting  of  the  earth's  layers,  but  through  the  ageless 
erosion  and  weathering  of  a high  plateau  into  countless  valleys  and 
fissures.  Thus  it  is  characterised  by  high,  flat- topped  hills  V7ith 
streams  and  ri\^ers  flowing  in  deep,  steep-sided,  irregularly  patterned 
valleys.  This  region,  comprising  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  and 
now  referred  to  as  the  Pittsburgh  Plateau,  did  not  begin  abruptly  at  the 
Allegheny  Front.  Rather,  the  Ridge  and  Valley  provinde  abutted  a tran- 
sitional Allegheny  Mountain  area,  the  high  eastern  part  of  the  plateau. 
Although  these  mountains  contained  the  highest  elevations  in  the  State, 
the  remainder  of  the  rugged  southwestern  province  was  not  as  high  as  the 
mountain  chain  to  the  east,  where  elevations  commonly  exceeded  2,500 
feet . 

The  region  was  drained  in  the  north  and  east  by  the  Clarion  and 
Kiskiminitas  Rivers,  which  flowed  to  the  Allegheny,  and  in  the  south  by 
the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela.  These  waters  joined  in  the  Ohio  River, 
carrying  the  area's  waters  toward  the  Mississippi  and  eventually  into  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  native  forests  were  predominantly  of  the  mixed  hardwood 
variety,  with  the  higher  and  steeper  parts  of  the  plateau  supporting 
stands  of  hemlock  and  white  pine.  This  heavily  forested  region,  dotted 
with  occasional  meadows,  supported  an  abundance  of  under story  growth, 
such  as  dogwood  and  hawthorn  and  the  smaller  plants,  witch-hazel,  spice- 
bush,  and  mountain  laurel.  Especially  proliferous  was  the  wild  grape. 

Wildlife  was  also  abundant.  The  high  mountain  species,  the 
pine  marten,  wolverine  and  Canada  lynx,  did  not  often  venture  westward 
of  the  high  Allegheny  Mountains.  However,  the  huge  elk,  or  Pennsylvania 
stag,  was  prevalent  in.  the  region,  as  was  the  bear,  Oiscn  and  ouaer 
mairimals  and  birds  common  to  much  of  the  State. 

The  effect?  of  the  glacial  ice  masses  were  manifest  in  tl;e 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  The  scraping  and  gouging  of  the  mountains 
of  ice  transformed  the  original  plateau  landscape  into  a gentle  and 
rounded  countryside  dotted  with  many  lakes  and  swamps.  In  the  extreme 


northwestern  corner  of  this  glaciated  pla.teau,  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie, 
lay  a plain  of  silt  and  sand,  three  to  four  miles  wide.  Beyond  the 
plain  most  of  the  region  was  covered  by  hardwood  forests.  Predom.inant 
species  were  beech,  sugar  maple,  white  oak  and  basswood,  along  with  thick 
stands  of  pine  and  hemlock  in  the  fertile  valleys.  The  lakes  and  swamp} 
areas  yielded  a number  of  wetland  species,  such  as  the  willows  and  alders 
smaller  plants,  including  the  silky  dogwood,  swamp  fly  honeysuckle  anc 
meadowsxveets ; and  the  unique  spruce-fir  vegetation  of  the  Pymatuning 


area . 

, 

The  abundant  wetlands  also  spawned  great  numbers  and  varieties 
of  wildfowl,  with  species  such  as  the  mallard,  lesser  scaup,  grebe  and 
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Canada  goose  stopping  on  their  migratory  journeys  along  the  eastern  fly- 
way.  In  addition  to  attracting  wildfowl,  Lake  Erie  supported  great 
numbers  of  fish  - primarily  black  bass,  muskellunge,  blue  pike,  herring 
and  sturgeon.  Inland  the  brook  trout  proliferated  in  the  streams, 
while  pike,  black  bass,  perch,  sunfish  and  muskellunge  inhabited  the 
many  lakes  and  ponds. 

To  the  east  of  the  glaciated  region  betvjeen  the  northern  border 
of  Penns^tlvania  and  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province, 
lay  the  Appalachian  high  plateau  section.  Although  similar  in  basic 
land  form  to  the  dissected  plateau  of  the  southwest,  this  area  was  con- 
siderably higher  and  more  rugged,  with  a cooler  climate,  shorter  summers 
and  longer,  more  severe  winters  than  the  rest  of  the  State.  As  a result 
this  region’s  vegetation  was  dominated  by  species  which  were  better  able 
to  withstand  the  area’s  severe  climate  and  poorer  soils  than  the  mixed 
hardwoods  of  the  southern  regions.  Originally  the  land  was  covered  by 
forests  of  white  pine  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with  hardy  deciduous 
species  such  as  yellow  birch,  cherry,  beech  and  sugar  maple.  Typically 
the  conifers  dominated  the  valley  sides  and  northern  and  eastern  slopes, 
while  the  hardwoods  were  found  in  the  less  steep  areas.  Often  the  white 
pine  or  hemlock  completely  dominated  other  species,  creating  stands 
which  spread  for  m.iles,  with  some  specimens  towering  to  a height  of 
200  feet.  In  dense  forests  of  this  type,  undergrowth  could  not  become 
thick,  but  in  the  occasional  clear  areas  and  on  the  hillsides  the 
mountain  laurel  was  common,  as  were  the  mountain  maple,  teaberry, 
blueberries  and  various  ferns. 

The  wildlife  which  inhabited  this  imposing  region  included 
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species  xihich  were  found  throughout  the  State,  but  with  greater  concen- 
trations of  beaver,  black  bear,  wildcat  and  wolf  than  elsewhere.  In 
addition,  the  vast  bison  herds  summered  in  this  cool  mountainous  land, 
and  the  black  moose  may  have  migrated  through  the  area  from  its  Adirondack 
habitat.  Other  noi-thern  creatures,  such  as  the  pine  marten  and  wolverine, 
seldom  ventured  south  of  this  high  plateau  region. 

Unlike  the  parallel  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  to  the  south, 
this  region  e>diibited  no  pronounced  topographical  patterns.  Significantly, 
this  region  drains  through  different  systems  - northward  through  the 
Genesee  to  the  Great  Lakes,  southeastward  through  the  Susquehanna  ’■o  tiie 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and.  southwestward  through  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio  and, 
eventually,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  of  these  waters  supported  native 
species  cf  fish  - brook  trout  in  the  smaller  streams;  and  bass,  sunfish, 
perch,  walle)'eu  and  muskellunge  in  the  larger  waters. 

To  the  east  of  this  region,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
State,  the  original  plateau  landscape  was  distinctly  transformed  by 
glaciation.  With  the  passage  of  the  ice  masses  the  higher  mountain  tops 
were  rounded  off,  and  the  deep  valleys  were  carved  and  filled  with  debris, 
resulting  in  gentle  slopes  and  rounded  features  and  possessing  an 
abundance  of  lakes,  swamps,  stream.s  and  waterfalls.  The  bulk  of  this 
region  is  drained  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
tributaries,  but  the  eastern  segment  drains  eastward  to  the  Delaware 
River  and  then  southward  to  the  Delaware  Bay. 

The  original  forest  cover  was  similar  to  the  mixed  hardwood  and 
softwood  plateau  country  to  the  west.  The  poorer  soils  commonly  sustained 
pitch  pine  or  extensive  growth  of  scrub  oak.  This  latter  species  was 
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particularly  common  in  burned-over  areas,  while  wetlands  typically 
supported  willov7s,  alder  and  sheep  laurel.  These  occasional  unforested 
areas  were  inhabited  by  white-tailed  deer,  wild  turkey,  grouse,  rabbits 
and  other  small  animals  and,  consequently,  by  the  larger  carnivorous 
creatures  which  preyed  upon  them.  In  addition  to  a wide  variety  of  song- 
birds, species  of  pigeons  and  quail  were  common,  as  were  such  predatory 
species  as  fish  and  sparrow  hawks,  horned,  great  horned  and  screech  owls., 
and  eagles.  Brook  trout  was  the  major  stream  species;  other  native  fishes 
were  the  catfish,  shiner,  sunfish,  perch  and  eels. 

Settlement,  Growth  and  Change 

The  effects  of  human  settlement  upon  this  primeval  landscape 
were  being  felt,  only  slightly,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  explorers 
from  Europe.  It  has  been  estimated  that  when  William  Penn  founded  his 
colony  in  1681,  there  were  approximately  15,000  American  Indians 
living  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania.  These  aboriginal 
peoples  had  migrated  from  Asis  (perhaps  as  early  as  30,000  B.C.)  and  had 
eventually  distributed  themselves  across  the  North  American  continent. 

Although  the  Indian  tribes  of  Pennsylvania  experienced  a 
continual  cycle  of  growth,  decline  and  migration,  they  were  not  aimless 
and  rootless  wanderers.  When  the  first  European  explorers  reached 
Pennsylvania,  the  Indian  population  was  concentrated  in  four  major 
tribes:  the  Lenni  I.enape  (or  Delaware),  living  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers;  the  Susquehannocka,  spread  through  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  with  their  major  settlements  at  the  present  sites 
of  Lancaster  and  Sunbury;  the  mysterious  Monongahela  people  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  Beaver,  Kiskiminitas  and  Monongahela  in  the 
western  plateau  country;  and  the  Eries  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
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Housing  was  provided  by  simple  shelters;  and  families  lived  to- 
gether in  small  groups  at  strategic  locations  in  the  streams  and  river 
valleys.  Although  hunting  and  fishing  were  of  major  importance,  a rudi- 
mentary agriculture  was  also  practiced.  Trees  were  not  cut  down  - they 
were,  killed  b>  girdling;  and  after  the  underbrush  was  burned  the  stream- 
side  land  was  ready  for  planting  in  corn,  squash,  melons,  peas,  sweet 
potatoes  and  tobacco „ The  underbrush  had  to  be  burned  often,  and  as  the 
soil  inevitably  became  depleted,  sites  were  abandoned  and  villages  m.oved 
to  new  locations.  The  abandoned  area  was  quickly  grown  ever  by  grass  and 
brush  and  eventually  returned  to  forest.  Thus,  even  though  brush  fires 
must  have  occasionally  burned  over  large  tracts  of  land,  Indian  agricu; “ 
tural  practices  had  no  major  adverse  effect  upon  the  natural  landscape. 

The  remainder  of  the  Indians’  food  requirements  were  met  by 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  surrounding  wilderii-esa . The  deer  , bear,  to'.ve 
and  raccoon  were  vitally  important  for  their  meat  and  skins,  but  because 
of  the  relatively  small  human  population  no  species  was  eradicated.  Per- 
haps the  most  lasting  impact  which  the  Indians  made  upon  the  landscape  of 
Pennsylvania  was  their  systems  of  long  distance  trails.  These  paths, 
winding  down  the  stream  valleys,  along  the  divides  and  between  the  gaps, 
enabled  the  Indians  to  travel  across  the  State  in  migratory,  hunting  and 
war  journeys;  but  they  were  so  well  located  that  they  later  provided  majo 
access  into  and  through  the  State  for  the  European  colonists. 

As  early  as  1615  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  expedition 
sailed  to  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers,  Dutch  and 
Swedish  explorers  and  colonists  were  active  in  the  upper  Delaware  Bay. 
Early  Dutch  interest  V7as  primarily  in  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
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and  to  protect  this  trade  they  established  a string  of  forts,  including 
Fort  Beversreadeat  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  A Swedish 
colony  was  established  in  the  Bay  in  1637,  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Prints  in  1643  it  was  moved  to  Tinicum  Island.  Thus,  New  Sweden 
was  the  first  colonial  capital  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  1655 
the  Dutch,  who  already  controlled  the  Hudson  River,  took  the  colony  from 
the  Swedes  only  to  lose  it  to  the  English  nine  years  later.  The  Swedish 
and  Finnish  town  of  Upland,  with  a population  of  200  persons  became  the 
center  of  English  authority  in  the  colony. 

Vjfhen  William  Penn  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  bearing  his 
charter  from  Charles  II,  the  entire  European  population  of  Pennsylvania 
totalled  only  a few  hundred  persons.  The  settlement  of  Upland  was  renamed 
Chester,  and  the  new  capital  city  of  Philadelphia  was  established  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers.  Both  the  colony  and  the 
capital  city  grew  rapidly.  The  initial  settlement  occurred  in  the  low 
coastal  plain  along  the  Delaware,  but  before  long,  settlers  had  begun  to 
move  westward  and  northward  into  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Piedmont.  The 
hardwood  forests  were  first  girdled  in  Indian  fashion  and  then  cut  down. 

The  fields  were  cleared,  and  as  the  plantings  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat  increased,  mills  were  constructed  at  the  waterfalls 
and  rapids  occurring  above  the  fall  line  (the  inland  limit  of  navigation). 
The  growing  surplusses  were  transported  to  Philadelphia  for  sale  and  ship- 
ment. In  1729  Lancaster  County  was  added  to  the  original  counties  of 
Bucks,  Chester  and  Philadelphia.  The  following  year  the  City  of  Lancaster 
was  laid  out. 

By  1749  the  colony  held  approximately  100,000  people,  with  the 
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majority  concentrated  in  the  southeast.  Philadelphia  alone  totalled  10,000, 
ranking  second  only  to  Boston,  As  settlers  moved  up  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  Valleys  and  into  the  Piedmont,  the  flow  of  agricultural  products 
and  lumber  tc  Philadelphia  increased.  After  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in 
the  Schuylkill  Valley,  charcoal  forges  and  furnaces  were  soon  producing  a 
variety  of  products  both  for  local  use  and  for  e::port  via  Philadelphia, 

A growing  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  meat  packing  plants,  shipyards 
and  brickyards  established  the  capital  as  a center  of  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  shipping.  In  the  Piedmont,  towns  such  as  Reading  (1748),  Easton 
(1752)  and  York  (1741)  were  established;  and  York  County  was  organized 
out  of  Lancaster  County  in  1749. 

At  this  time  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Prcvinee  was  an  Indian  domain 
with  only  a few  scattered  pioneer  farms  interrupting  the  wiidarness. 
Nevertheless,  the  Indians  were  being  forced  steadily  westward.  Soon  more 
and  more  settlers  were  filtering  into  the  better  valleys  of  the  "old  west” 
to  cut  timber,  hunt  game  and  plant  crops. 

In  the  mid-eighteenrh  century,  the  western  part  of  the  State  was 
attracting  large  numbers  of  French  and  English  traders  who  were  eager  to 
control  the  lucrative  fur  trade.  The  French,  with  a view  toward  consoli- 
dating their  strength  from  Canada  southward  to  Louisiana,  established  Fort 
Presque  Isle  on  Lake  Erie  and  Fort  LeBoeuf  to  the  south  in  1752.  'Two  years 
later  Fort  Duquesne  was  erected  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Rivers.  The  following  years  of  conflict  removed  any  sense  of 
security  from  the  frontier  country.  Approximately  200  defensive  forts 
were  built  between  1756  and  1763  under  the  leadership  of  Conrad  Weiser 
to  protect  the  southeastern,  populated  part  of  the  State.  This  chain 
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of  dcfens®  included  Fort  Littleton  near  McConnellsburg,  Fort  Granville 
at  the  present-day  Levristown,  Fort  Bedford  at  Raystown,  Fort  Loudon 
near  Chacabersburg,  Fort  Hunter  at  Harris’  Ferry  and  Fort  Augusta  at 
preGaKt“d&y  Sunbury,  After  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  smashing  of 
Pontiac's  Uprising  in  1763,  all  obstacles  were  removed  for  a virtual  flood 
of  settlers  westward.  By  1772  Northumberland  County  and  the  settlements 
on  the  upper  Susquehanna  Valley  were  established,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  frontier  was  considered  to  lie  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains, 

With  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  the  ’’triangle”  of  land 
adjacent  to  Lake  Erie  in  1792,  the  present  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  were 
determined.  By  1800  tbs  population  totalled  602,000,  with  the  (Majority 
concentrated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Although  no  longer 
the  Federal  Capital,  Philadelphia  totalled  over  41,o00  people,  and  the 
inland,  industrializing  towns  of  the  Piedmont  (Reading,  Lancaster  and  York) 
were  growing  rapidly.  Harrisburg,  on  the  edge  of  the  Piedmont,  was  becom- 
ing more  important  as  a market  for  the  farmers  farther  up  the  Susquehanna 
and  Juniata  Valleys,  In  the  lowlands  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  the  farming 
communities  of  Allentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton  had  sprung  up,  and  the 
farms  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susque- 
hanna had  developed  into  a sizeable  agricultural  settlement.  Sunbury,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches,  had  developed  from  its  earlier  roles  of 
Indian  village  and  then  frontier  fort  into  a shopping  and  marketing  center. 
To  the  east  another  agricultural  concentration  had  grown  up  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  of  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties  mainly  through  the  immigration 
of  settlers  from  Connecticut.  Wilkes-Barre  was  only  a small  village  in 

the  year  1800. 
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By  time  the  most  ambitious  of  the  pioneers  and  settlers  had 

reached  beyond  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  into  the  southwestern  plateau 
country.  The  settlement  which  grew  up  around  Fort  Pitt  (formerly  Fort 
Duqnesne)  in  1800  held  only  1,500  persons,  but  its  location  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Pennsyivania  Road  from  Philadelphia  and  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio 
River  made  it  an  important  transfer  point  for  westward  movement . To  the 
south  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  Monongahela  and  Yougbiogheny  Valleys,  another 
agricultural  area  had  taken  shape  centering  on  a number  of  small  market 
towns  such  as  Greens burg,  Uniontown,  and  llashington.  Although  settlement 
began  here .much  later  than  in  the  southeastern  part  cf  the  State,  the 
combination  or  fsrtile  land,  strategic  location,  and  an  abundance  of  ciiaber 
and  mineral  resources,  including  bituminous  coal,  resultad  in  a dramatic 
growth  of  population  at  the  turn  o£  the  century. 

North  of  this  area  and  extending  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  the  native  forests  were  still  standing,  and  the  land  was  still 
virtually  unpopulated.  Although  the  original  pine  and  hemlock  forests  of 
this  wilderness  were  as  yet  untouched,  the  mixed  hardwoods  of  the  Piedmont 
and  of  the  more  populous  valleys  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  province  and 
southwestern  plateau  were  being  cleared  for  farmland.  Earlier  the  forests 
were  regarded  merely  as  obstacles  to  agriculture,  and  millions  of  board 
feet  of  lumber  were  cut  and  burned.  However,  the  value  of  timber  for 
constructing  homes  and  fences,  for  boatbuilding  and  for  feeding  the  char- 
coal furnaces  and  forges  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent.  The  native 
pine  was  especially  valued  for  its  strength  and  workability. 

The  clearing  of  agricultural  lands,  together  with  the  growing 
hunting  pressure,  inevitably  led  to  a decline  in  the  numbers  of  many 
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wlldiif®  species,  particularly  in  areas  of  greatest  population  concentration. 
As  early  as  1750  a visitor  to  the  Coiranonwealth  observed:  "There  is  not  so 
jauch  game  and  wildfowl  around  Philadelphia  as  there  formerly  was,  because 
that  region  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  because  every  one  may  shoot  what  he 

The  black  moose  disappeared  from  the  State  as  early  as  1780  or 
1790,  ^ile  the  bisoUj  constantly  driven  westward  and  northward,  apparently 
remained  for  ten  or  twenty  years  more.  Other  creaturea,  such  as  the  wolf, 
elk  and  black  cat,  still  ranged  through  the  less  populated  mountainous 
areas  of  the  . State,  The  vast  forest©  of  the  northern  high  plateau  were, 
in  particular,  a major  sanctuary  for  many  species. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  century  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania increased  tenfold  to  a total  of  over  six  million  persons.  Further- 
more, the  proportion  of  those  people  living  In  rural  conditions  fell  frcm 
88.7  percent  in  1800  to  only  45  percent  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
major  impetus  for  this  development  came  as  a result  of  the  simultaneous 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  State's  natural  resources  and  the 
development  of  means  of  tapping,  transporting  and  utilizing  them. 

In  the  years  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  era  of  turn- 
pike building  began  to  provide  a link  for  formerly  isolated  towns  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  A turnpike  connected  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  as 
early  as  1794,  and  in  1804  the  link  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  was 
completed.  By  1830  some  3,000  miles  of  turnpike  existed  and  access 
within  the  State  was  enormously  improved.  It  was,  however,  the 
period  of  canal  construction  which  revolutionized  the  transfer  of  bulky 
products  from  rural  sources  to  distant  markets.  In  1827  the  Union  Canal 
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provided  a freight  connection  between  the  Susquehanna  Valley  at  Middletown 
and  the  Schuylkill  Valley  at  Reading.  In  succeeding  years  canals  were 
constructed  along  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  and  up  the  buequthanna  Valley  to  the  junction  of  the  Juniata 
River  at  AmLty  Hall.  ?rom  there  the  canal  continued  westward  up  the 
Juniata  to  the  portage  at  Holiidaysburg  and,  eventually,  to  Pittsburgh. 

From  Amity  Hall  the  canal  was  extended  up  the  Susquehanna  reaching  Williams- 
port in  1833  and  Lock  Haven  one  year  later.  In  the  west  a systeic  was 
completed  between  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  with  connections  to  Meadville  and 
Franklin. 

< 

Hot  long  after  the  canals  were  in  use,  the  first  railroads  were 
developed  » first  to  complement  the  canal  system  and,  eventually,  to 
replace  it.  In  1334  a railroad  line  was  completed  between  Philelelphia 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Columbia  in  Lancaster  County.  Four  years 
later  a rail  connection  was  made  between  Pottsville  in  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  and  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  Lines  were  soon  constructed 
between  the  existing  canals  and  the  anthracite  deposits  in  Carbon,  Luzerne, 
and  Schuylkill  Counties,  This  new  access  permitted  the  large  scale  mining 
of  anthracite  coal,  which  was  becoming  increasingly  desirable  as  a fuel 
for  the  growing  number  o£  blast  furnaces.  Thus  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pottgville,  Carbondale  and  Pittston  grew  rapidly,  as  immigrants  arrived 
to  work  In  the  mines.  As  the  production  of  coal  increased,  the  forests 
were  cut  to  provide  much-needed  lumbar,  the  streams  became  increasingly 
fouled,  and  the  number  and  size  of  ciilm  banks  increased  steadily. 

As  industry  and  population  expanded,  so  also  did  the  demand 
for  lumber  for  pit  props,  buildings,  railroad  ties  and  fuel.  With  the 
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depletion  of  th©  native  forests  of  the  populated  areas  of  the  southeast  and 
southwest,  new  sources  were  needed.  Attention  was  now  focused  upon  the 
vast  pine  and  hemlock  forests  of  northern  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
largely  negledted  by  early  settlers.  In  1833  a lumber  mill  was  constructed 
at  Williamsport,  and  in  the  following  years  the  amount  of  lumber  cut  and 
floated  da^ns tream  grew  steadily.  With  the  arrival  of  the  railroads  the 
cutting  began  in  sarnest,  so  that  by  1860  Pennsylvania  led  the  nation  In 
lumber  production.  As  the  demand  for  lumber  for  a building  nation 
increased,  lumbering  communities  appeared  overnight  in  the  northern  plateau. 
The  need  for  hemlock  bark  for  tanning  processes  complemented  the  naed  tor 
lumber  and  added  e new  element  to  the  industry. 

In  the  Allegheny  and  Beaver  Valleys  near  Pittsburgh  the  Iron- 
making Industry  undert<?ent  & revolution,  largely  due  to  the  new  access 
provided  by  the  canals  and  railroads.  Ore  was  increasingly  being  iioportad 
from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  charcoal  was  replaced  as  a fuel  by 
bituminous  coal  rained  in  western  Pennsylvania.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  the  western  plateau  was  the  single  greatest  producer  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  growth  was  to  continue  steadily  until  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Pennsylvanians  had  long  been  aware  that  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
Allegheny  River  to  the  north  of  Pittsburgh  was  underlaid  with  oil.  In  1859 
it  was  demonstrated  that  drilling  was  a practical  method  of  recovering  it. 
Within  a few  years  the  oil  region  bristled  with  boom  towns  and  thousands  of 
wooden  derricks. 

The  unparalleled  growth  and  development  which  occurred  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was,  however,  achieved  only  at  a very  great  cost  to  the 
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physical  resources  of  the  State.  The  best  timber  stands  had  been  largely 

destroyed;  enorraous  amounts  of  lumber  were  burned  or  left  to  rot  in  the 

hills;  forest  fires  swept  over  the  cutover  land;  and  useless  "weed  trees," 

such  as  scrub  oak,  sumac  and  fire  cherry,  replaced  some  of  the  original 

species.  With  the  loss  of  forest  cover  and  constant  burning  came  flooding 

and  destruction  of  the  soil.  Of  the  more  than  twenty-eight  million  acres 

of  virgin  forest  which  l?£.nnsyivaaia  orce  could  claim,  a report  in  1914 

could  state:  "Today  lets  than  50  percent  is  covered  by  woody  growth  and 

five  million  acres  of  this  is  barren  or  unproductive , while  many  more 
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acres  are  poorly  stocked  with  trees." 

V,  ith  this  destruction  of  their  habitat  and  with  the  pressures 
caused  by  unregulated  market  hunting  and  fishing  and  heavy  bounties , it  was 
Inevitable  that  wildlife  should  suffer  a drastic  decline.  The  native  elk, 
which  originally  ranged  throughout  the  State,  was  exterminated  around  1840; 
the  gray  wolf  became  extinct  perhaps  ten  years  later;  and  the  pine  marten 
and  wolverine  disappeared  along  with  the  dense  pine  and  hemlock  forests  of 
the  northern  high  plateau.  The  passenger  pigeon  was  also  eradicated  during 
this  century,  and  by  1900  the  white-tailed  deer  and  black  bear  were  very 
scarce.  The  fish  population  suffered  too  from  the  destruction  of  the 
environment.  Streams  polluted  by  soil  runoff  from  burned-over  land, 
by  wastes  from  the  numerous  tanneries,  by  acid  discharge  from  coal  mines, 
or  by  brine  from  oil  wells  could  no  longer  support  brook  trout  and  other 
native  species. 

In  a reaction  to  these  desperate  conditions  the  State  committed 
itself  to  the  protection  and,  wherever  possible,  the  renewal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's natural  resources.  In  1895  a Division  of  Forestry  was  created  in 
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th®  Bepartiaaiit  of  Agriculttire  and  three  years  later  the  acquisition  of 
forest  land  began«  In  1901  a separate  Department  of  Forestry  was  estab- 
lishedj  and  by  1923  over  one  laillion  acres  of  land  had  been  acquired, 
beginrdng  the  long,  difficult  job  of  renewing  Pennsylvania's  forests.  In 
1395  a State  Board  of  Gati^  Commissioners  was  appointed;  two  years  later 
th®  first  hunting  regulations  were  established;  and  in  1919  legislation 
was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  creation  of  game 
preserves.  A Fish  Craaaission  had  been  appointed  as  early  as  1866  for  th« 
purpose  of  insuring  fish  passage  around  dams  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  In 
1903  a Department  of  Fisheries  was  established  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  this  resource. 

Building  upon  these  initial  steps,  the  scope  of  public  interest 
in  the  area  of  envirormental  protectioii  has  continued  to  expand  to  include 
concern  and  control  over  strip  mining,  air  pollution,  water  pollution  and 
others.  Much  progress  has  been  made.  The  forest  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  State,  for  example,  have  been  improved  to  the  extent  that  Pennsyl- 
vania registered  more  hunters  in  1968  than  any  other  state.  The  years 
since  1900  have,  however,  seen  a series  of  changes  as  dramatic  as  those 
which  occurred  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  population  has  nearly 
doubled  to  just  under  twelve  million  persons.  Furthermore,  better  than 
seven  out  of  every  ten  of  these  persons  lives  in  an  urban  area,  and  better 
than  eight  out  of  every  ten  lives  in  one  of  eleven  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Areas.  Between  1916  and  1969  the  total  value  of  manufactured 
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production  grew  from  $5,5  billion  to  $37.2  billion. 

As  the  population  and  industrial  activity  within  urban  areas  has 
increased,  the  areal  extent  of  these  coo^lexes  has  spread  even  more 
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dramatically,  with  the  result  that  increasing  numbers  of  Pennsylvanians 
are  finding  themselves  cut  off  from  the  open  countryside.  At  the  same  time, 
factories,  shopping  centers,  highways,  airports,  power  plants  and  other 
necessities  of  urban  existence  have  combined  to  create  an  increasingly 
unpleasant  environment  with  their  noise,  visual  chaos,  and  pollution  of 
air  and  water.  For  these  reasons  a growing  number  of  citizens  are  attempt- 
ing to  escape  their  urban  environments,  if  only  temporarily,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  orderly  tranquility  of  the  natural  environment.  The  impact  of 
unplanned  urbanization  upon  the  landscape  of  Pennsylvania  may  well  be  as 
destructive  as  the  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  basic  resources  was  a 
century  ago. 

Pennsylvania  Today 

Climate -- 

Pennsylvania’s  climate  is  described  generally  as  humid  continental. 
Due  to  the  prevailing  x^^esterly  winds  the  climate  is  affected  more  by  condi- 
tions originating  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent  than  by  those  over 
the  ocean.  When  compared  to  the  entire  United  States,  climatic  conditions 
in  Pennsylvania  must  be  considered  moderate.  Winters  are  cold,  summers 
warm,  and  rainfall  is  generally  adequate  for  crops  without  being  excessive. 
Within  this  general  description,  however,  conditions  vary  considerably 
among  the  various  regions  of  the  State  because  of  differences  in  topography, 
latitude  and  proximity  to  water  bodies. 

Temperatures  typically  range  between  0 F and  100  F,  with  the  mean 
maximum  July  temperature  ranging  from  88  F in  the  southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  Province  and  Piedmont  Province  to  76  F in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of 
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northeastern  Pennsylvania,  In  general,  summer  temperatures  decrease  with 
elevation.  Thus  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  (apart  from  the  major  river 
valleys)  and  the  Allegheny  High  Plateau  tend  to  experience  lower  summer 
temperatures  than  the  Piedmont,  with  temperatures  in  the  western  plateau 
tending  to  fall  between  these  two  extremes.  Mean  minimum  winter  tempera- 
tures are  similarly  varied  throughout  the  State,  The  coldest  areas  are 
centered  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  the  northeast  and  in  the  northern  high 
plateau  followed  by  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province.  The  scuthwestern 
plateau  normally  experiences  less  frigid  temperatures,  as  does  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie.  The  mildest  winter  temperatures  occur 
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in  the  Piedmont  and  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  around 
Philadelphia,  These  patterns  are  generally  reflected  in  the  accompanying 
map  indicating  the  length  of  the  frost-free  season  over  the  State  (Map  1), 
Precipitation  typically  ranges  from  thirty-four  to  fifty-two 
inches  per  year  with  relatively  large  amounts  in  spring  and  summer.  Pre- 
cipitation is  greater  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  particularly  the  north- 
eastern areas  due  largely  to  the  occurrence  of  coastal  storms  in  these 
areas  (Map  2).  The  Piedmont  has  a relatively  high  annual  precipitation 
rate,  as  does  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province,  although  the  western  and 
central  parts  of  this  latter  region  are  considerably  drier  than  the  east. 


Map  2 
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Source;  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Climates  of  the  States;  Pennsylvania. 
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To  the  west  and  north,  precipitation  falls  off  gradually,  so  that  the 
driest  areas  of  the  State  are  found  along  the  north  central,  northwest 
and  western  borders*  A major  exception  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  plateavi  in  the  Allegheny  Mountain  area,  where  precipitation  rates 
are  as  high  as  those  in  the  eastern  areas  of  the  State. 

Snowfall  often  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  and  may  total 
as  little  as  ten  inches  or  as  much  as  one  hundred  inches  in  any  given  year. 
In  addition  to  this  annual  fluctuation  the  pattern  of  snowfall  normally 
displays  great  variation  across  the  State,  with  the  northern  and  mountain- 
ous areas  experiencing  heaviest  totals,  A*nnual  snowfall  in  the  northern 
counties  of  the  Alleghen}’^  High  Plateau  averages  fifty-four  inches,  while 
the  scuthern  and  western  areas  of  the  Plateau  receive  somewhat  less.  In 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State  the  effect  of  Lake  Erie  upon  the 
adjacent  plain  results  in  relatively  high  snowfalls,  often  totalling  over 
fifty  inches.  Annual  snowfall  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  varies 
from  over  eighty  inches  in  the  southwestern  areas  to  less  than  half  of 
this  amount  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  The  Piedmont  and  southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  normally  experience  relatively  mild  winters  with  snowfalls  totalling 
approximately  thirty  inches. 

Topography  -- 

The  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  established  through  a complex 
historical  process,  contain  an  area  richly  varied  in  topographic  qualities 
and  extremes,  A journey  beginning  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State 
and  continuing  diagonally  to  the  northwestern  corner  would  begin  and  end 
in  a low  plain  and  would  encounter,  in  a distance  of  approximately  300 
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miles,  a wid^  spectrum  of  topographic  characteristics  including  several 
mountaintops  well  over  2,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  topography  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  first  ridge  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  is  basically  flat  or  gently  rolling.  The  narrow 
strip  of  coastal  plain  lies  predominantly  under  200  feet  in  elevation. 

Beyond  the  coastal  plain  and  extending  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  on  the  north  and  west  is  the  Piedmont  Province.  The  Piedmont  is 
basically  flat  or  rolling  and  lies  mainly  under  500  feet  in  elevation  with 
higher  land  forms  remaining  between  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
Valleys.  The  plain  is  limited  on  the  eastern  and  southern  State  lines  by 
two  upland  masses  which  rise  above  it.  The  Reading  Prong,  on  the  north, 
is  a series  of  parallel  ridges  rising  to  over  600  feet  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  South  Mountain,  on  the  southern  border,  consists  of  parallel  ridges 
and  valleys  but  is  somewhat  more  dominant,  as  much  of  its  mass  rises  above 
1,500  feet  in  elevation. 

To  the  west  of  the  Piedmont  and  the  two  ridges  which  border  it  is 
the  Great  Valley,  a narrow  lowland  traversing  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  State.  For  the  most  part,  the  Valley  is  under  500  feet  in  elevation, 
noticeably  lower  than  the  uplands  of  the  Piedmont.  It  marks  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  of  central  Pennsylvania.  To  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Great  Valley  the  linear  ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  rise  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  valley  floors.  In  general,  the 
ridges  are  higher  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Juniata  River,  and  the  corresponding  valleys  are  broader  than 
in  the  north,  where  the  parallel  structure  is  tighter  and  ridges  closer 
together.  Finally,  in  the  northernmost  extremes  of  the  Province,  the 
parallelism  gives  away  to  a less  regular  and  more  open  land  form. 
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Apart  from  the  narrow  belt  of  Central  Lowland  adjacent  to  Lake 


Erie,  the  remaining  area  of  the  State  comprises  the  Appalachian  Plateaus  -- 
land  characterized  by  horizontal  rock  strata  and  deep,  steep-sided  stream 
valleys o Lying  immediately  to  the  T-/est  of  the  southern  Ridge  and  Valley 
Province  is  the  Allegheny  Front,  the  high  eastern  edge  of  the  western 
plateau,  and  immediately  v?est  of  it  are  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  These 
hills  commonly  rise  to  over  2,500  feet  with  some  ridges  (including  Mt.  Davis, 
the  highest  point  in  the  State)  rising  to  over  3,200  feet. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plateaus  in  the  southwestern  corner  cf  the  State 
are  lower  and  less  rugged  than  the  mountains  to  the  east.  Hilltops  rise 
uniformly  to  levels  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  while  the  streams  run  at 
perhaps  half  this  elevation  in  their  steep  valleys. 

In  the  northv/estern  corner  of  the  State,  glaciation  has  produced 
a more  rounded  topography.  Hilltops  rise  to  approximately  the  same  heights 
as  those  further  south,  but  stream  valleys  are  broader  and  less  incised  and 
lakes  and  swamps  are  more  numerous. 

Glaciation  has  produced  a similar  topography  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State.  Land  forms  in  this  area  are  less  gentle  and  elevations 
over  1,500  feet  are  comraon.  Lakes  are  also  more  numerous.  The  Pocono 
Plateau,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province,  is  noticeably  higher 
than  the  remainder  of  the  plateau  and  is  particularly  attractive  due  to  its 
rounded  hilltops  and  numerous  lakes,  streams  and  waterfalls. 

The  unglaciated  bulk  of  the  Allegheny  High  Plateau  dominates 
north  central  Pennsylvania,  Here  the  topography  is  rugged  with  great 
extremes  in  elevation  between  mountaintop  and  valley  floor.  Warren,  McKean 
and  Potter  Counties  contain  the  largest  reserve  of  high  land  with  elevations 
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well  over  2^000  feet  and  with  the  highest  peaks  reaching  to  2,500  feet. 

The  upland  mass  is  cut  by  no  major  river,  but  numerous  streams  flow  in 
narrox^  valleys  which  are  often  500  feet  lower  than  the  adjacent  ridges. 

Surface  Water 

Pennsylvania’s  precipitation  averages  forty- two  inches  per  year, 
and  approximately  50  percent  of  this  amount  appears  in  the  stream  and  river 
systems  as  runoff.  This  runoff  is  collected  in  six  major  drainage  basins 
(see  Map  5)  which  carry  it  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Ifexico, 
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The  Delaware  River,  which  marks  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, drains  approximately  14  percent  of  the  State's  total  area.  Extend- 
ing from  the  Catskills  in  New  York  State  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  River 
has  cut  a deep  gorge  through  the  Appalachian  Plateaus  Province,  but  once 
past  Matarooras  it  flows  through  broader  Appalachian  valleys.  At  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  it  pierces  nearly  vertical  sandstone  walls  and  passes 
on  through  scenic  farm  and  forest  land.  Continuing  downstream,  the  Lehigh 
River  joins  the  River  at  Easton.  South  of  Trenton  the  River  enters  a 
navigable  estuary  extending  southward  to  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  Schuylkill 
River,  flowing  from  Schuylkill  County  through  Reading,  Pottstown  and 
Norristown,  enters  the  estuary  at  Philadelphia.  The  numerous  tributaries 
flowing  from  the  glaciated  plateaus  and  the  Pocono  Plateaus  flow  in  "inter- 
rupted” or  broken  patterns,  and  their  water  is  relatively  soft.  Tributaries 
flowing  from  the  limestone  valleys  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  harder.  Below  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  fresh 
water  flow  of  the  River  mingles  with  salt  water  in  the  tidal  estuary,  and 
in  periods  of  low  flow  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  can  become  considerable. 

The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  encompasses  over  27,000  square  miles 
of  which  76  percent,  or  20,925  square  miles,  is  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
area,  extending  from  the  northern  tier  counties  on  the  New  York  border  to 
the  Potomac  Watershed  in  the  south,  encompasses  several  physiographic  areas 
and  represents  over  46  percent  of  the  State's  total  area.  After  dipping 
briefly  into  northern  Susquehanna  County,  the  Susquehanna  bends  southward 
and  enters  Pennsylvania  from  New  York  State  through  Bradford  County.  It 
flows  to  the  southeast  through  the  Allegheny  Plateau  and  breaks  into  the 
Ridge  and  Valley  Province  of  the  newer  Appalachian  Mountains  at  Pittston, 
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vhere  it  is  joined  by  the  Lackawanna  River  from  the  northeast.  Following  a 
longitudinal  valley  from  Pitts ton,  it  moves  southwesterly  to  Sunbury,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  228-mile -long  West  Branch,  which  rises  in  the  Appalachian 
country  of  northern  Indiana  County.  From  Sunbury  the  River  flows  south  until 
it  is  joined  by  the  Juniata  River  flowing  from  the  west  through  the  Ridge  and 
Valley  Province.  Just  below  this  confluence  it  cuts  through  Blue  Mountain 
near  Harrisburg  and  emerges  in  an  impressive  mile-wide  bed  that  moves 
southwesterly  across  the  Piedmont  Province  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

The  Ohio  River  Basin  in  Pennsylvania,  covering  15,600  square 
miles  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is  composed  of  three  major  trib- 
utaries the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Beaver  Rivers.  The  Allegheny 
rises  in  Potter  County  and  turns  northward  into  New  York  State  before 
flowing  in  a southwesterly  direction  in  a deep,  v-shaped  bed  through  the 
Appalachian  Plateau  to  Pittsburgh.  There  it  joins  the  Monongahela,  which 
flows  northward  from  West  Virginia,  to  form  the  Ohio  River.  About  25  miles 
downstream  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio  is  joined  by  the  Beaver  River,  which 
drains  a 3,000  square  mile  section  of  eastern  Ohio  and  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, 

Although  the  Potomac  River  does  not  enter  Pennsylvania,  it  drains 
1,500  square  miles  of  the  southcentral  part  of  the  State.  Drainage  from 
the  southern  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  and  from  the  broad  valley  of 
Franklin  County  is  carried  eastward  through  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  a very  small  amount  of 
drainage  (totalling  just  over  1 percent  of  the  State’s  area)  enters  Lake 
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Erie.  A still  smaller  area  of  Potter  County  drains  northward  into  the 
Genesee  Basin  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania, 

Transportation  -- 

Highways  --  Pennsylvania's  highway  system  currently  consists  of 
some  113,326  miles  of  streets  and  highways,  thus  placing  the  State  fourth 
in  the  Nation  in  total  highway  mileage.  Approximately  40  percent  of  this 
mileage  is  controlled  by  the  State,  with  local  government  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  remainder.  Of  the  total  mileage  1,211  miles  are  in  the 
Interstate  system,  and  2,615  miles  are  classified  as  principal  highways 

Map  6 


interstate  routes 
other  primary  routes 
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because  they  connect  all  cities  of  30,000  or  more  population  and  tie  in 
with  equivalent  routes  in  adjacent  states.  An  additional  5,220  miles 
connect  all  other  places  of  5,000  or  more  population  and  constitute  the 
major  highway  system.  Collector  highways,  which  provide  service  to  other 
areas  and  to  major  recreation  areas,  total  3,280  miles.  Together  these 
categories  represent  the  major  links  from  the  Statewide  and  National  view- 
point, and  they  are  classified  as  the  primary  system.  This  system  (re- 
produced on  Map  6)  represents  approximately  12  percent  of  the  total  mileage 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  presently  carries  approximately  one-half  of  all  motor 
vehicle  travel.  The  total  number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  growing  constantly.  Between  1940  and  1967  it  increased  from  2.3 
million  to  5.3  million.  Travel  on  the  primary  highway  system  has  been 
increasing  even  faster,  with  highway  travel  accounting  for  94  percent  of 
all  intercity  traffic  in  1966. 

Air  Transportation  --  Pennsylvania,  with  3,048  registered  air- 
craft, ranked  eighth  in  the  Nation  in  1965.  Sixteen  airports  currently 
provide  scheduled  airline  service  (Map  7),  and  some  4,4  million  passengers 
enplaned  from  these  airports  in  1966,  an  increase  of  approximately  64  per- 
cent over  the  comparable  figure  for  1962.  In  addition  there  were  168 
publicly-owned  general  aviation  airports  and  340  privately  owned  airports 
and  airstrips  licensed  in  the  State. 
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Map  7 


^ AIRPORT  WITH  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES 
O ACTIVE  NON  — Military  airport 


Source;  Pennsylvania's  Appalachian  Development  Plan,  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  1968. 

Railroads  --  Railroad  passenger  service  in  Pennsylvania  is 
presently  provided  by  five  operating  companies:  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad,  the  Penn-Central  Railroad,  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Reading  Company.  Service  is 
currently  being  provided  to  approximately  sixty-eight  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State,  although  the  list  of  communities  served  is  constantly  de- 
creasing. This  reduction  in  service,  which  is  reflected  in  the  declining 
proportion  of  total  intercity  railroad  passenger  travel,  has  come  about 
through  a number  of  factors,  but  primarily  because  of  the  continuing 
emphasis,  both  public  and  private,  upon  highway  and  air  travel.  Competi- 
tion from  these  jwo  modes  has  been  particularly  damaging  since  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 
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The  soils  of  Pennsylvania  belong  primarily  to  the  podzol  and 


gray-brown  podzolic  soil  groups  of  northeastern  United  States  and  southern 
Canada  soils  formed  in  a climate  of  cold  winters  and  abundant  precipita 
tion.  The  podzols  are  associated  with  the  higher  elevations,  cooler  cli- 
mates and  coniferous  forest  cover,  while  the  gray-brown  podzolic  soils  are 
associated  with  lower  elevations,  milder  climates  and  deciduous  forest 
cover.  The  higher  parts  of  the  Ridge  and  Valley  Province  are  also  asso- 
ciated with  lithosols  --  thin  stony  mountain  soils  found  especially  on 
the  steeper  slopes. 


Sand  and  Gravelly  Loams 
formed  from  Lake  and  Coastal 
Plain  Sediments. 


Silt  Loams  and  Loams  formed 
from  Crystalline  Rocks, 


Loams  and  Stony,  Sandy 
Silt  Loams  formed  from 
Glacial  Drift. 


Brownish-Yellow,  Silty  or 
Stony  Loams  formed  from  Shale* 


Red,  Brown  and  Yellow  Silt 
Loams  Derived  from  Limestone 


I Loams  and  Silt  Loams  formed 
J from  Sandstone  and  Quartzite* 


SOURCE:  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Department  of  Agronomy  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 


1 . Sand  and  Gravelly  Loams  Formed  from  Lake  and  Coastal  Plain 

Sediments . These  soils  are  deep  and  well-drained  and  are 
typically  brown,  yellow-brown  or  reddish  in  color.  The 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  River  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  State  are  now  almost  totally  urbanized. 
The  narrow  strip  of  sandy  soil  adjacent  to  Lake  Erie,  how- 
ever, supports  a concentrated  but  significant  fruit  farming 
industry. 

2.  Loams  and  Stony,  Sandy,  Silt  Loams  formed  from  Glacial  Drift. 

These  soils  are  deep  and  relatively  poorly  drained.  Tex- 
tures are  loamy  but  developed  in  cobbly  and  bouldery  upland 
glacial  till  deposits.  Dairying  is  the  basic  agricultural 
activity  on  these  soils,  especially  in  the  northern  tier 
counties.  Valleys  and  lower  slopes  are  predominantly  given 
to  pasture  and  some  cropland  with  the  higher  and  steeper 
areas  being  forested. 

3 . Red,  Brown  and  Yellow  Silt  Loams  Derived  from  Limestone. 

These  soils,  which  are  deep,  well-drained,  and  fine  to 
medixim  textured,  constitute  the  best  agricultural  lands 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  include  the  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction area  centered  on  Lancaster,  the  sizeable  fruit 
industry  of  Franklin,  Adams  and  Cumberland  Counties,  and 
the  prosperous  Great  Valley  of  Lebanon,  Berks,  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties.  The  limestone  valleys  of  Centre, 

Blair,  Bedford  and  Mifflin  Counties  in  the  Ridge  and  Valley 
Province  area  are  also  predominantly  of  this  soil  type. 
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4,  Silt  Loam  and  Loams  Formed  from  Crystalline  Rocks.  These 
upland  soils  are  basically  deep,  well  to  moderately  well- 
drained,  and  of  medium  texture.  They  are  basically  quite 
productive,  supporting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  of 
southern  York  County  and  the  dairying  areas  of  Chester 
County  and  southern  Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties. 

5 , Brownish-Yellow,  Silty  or  Stony  Loams  Formed  from  Shale. 

These  upland  soils,  which  are  typically  deep,  moderately 
well  to  well-drained,  and  of  medium  texture,  are  considered 
moderately  productive.  They  support  the  dairying  and 
sheep-raising  activities  to  the  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  dairying  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  dairy  and  poultry  industry  in  the  counties  of 
the  middle  reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 

6 , Loams  and  Silt  Loams  Derived  from  Sandstone  and  Quartzite. 

These  soils  are  confined  to  the  higher  elevations  of  the 
State  and  are  moderately  deep  to  deep,  well-drained,  and 
medium  to  coarse-textured.  Their  agricultural  productivity 
is  very  limited  and  the  majority  of  these  soils  are  forest- 
ed. 

A Look  Ahead 

Urbanization  is  one  of  the  fundamental  forces  of  change  in  the 
Nation  and  indeed  the  world  today.  No  part  of  our  daily  lives  can  avoid 
the  forces  of  the  urbanization  process.  Over  the  past  thirty-five  years, 

80  million  Americans  moved  from  rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  the  cities. 
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At  the  same  time,  a strong  counterforce  of  metropolitan  residents  moving 
out  from  the  urban  centers  to  the  suburban  hinterlands  has  magnified  the 
spatial  extension  of  urbanization.  New  patterns  of  mass  residential  de- 
velopment, accompanied  by  expanded  use  of  land  for  shopping  centers, 
office  buildings,  factories,  schools  and  entertainment  facilities, 
have  resulted  in  vast  urban  sprawl  around  our  metropolitan  centers. 

The  Great  Lakes  Metropolitan  Region  and  the  great  Northeastern 
Megalopolis,  two  of  the  most  advanced  products  of  these  National  urbaniza- 
tion forces,  constitute  the  principal  external  forces  which  are  shaping 
the  patterns  of  Pennsylvania's  future  development.  A unique  location  with- 
in and  between  these  widespread  urban  complexes  provides  Pennsylvania  with 
both  opportunities  for  groxi7th  and  challenges  for  maintaining  future  liv- 
ability . 

To  the  east,  most  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  is  becoming  a part 
of  the  Atlantic  Metropolitan  Region  for  which  the  term  Megalopolis  was 
first  coined.  This  region,  extending  from  southern  Maine  to  northeastern 
Virginia,  is  dominated  by  five  major  metropolitan  centers:  Boston,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Extending  out  from  their  centers 
are  extensive  suburban  hinterlands  and  many  smaller  metropolitan  centers. 

Much  of  western  Pennsylvania  from  Erie  to  Pittsburgh  is  at  the 
margin  of  the  Great  Lakes  Metropolitan  Region.  This  emerging  megalopolis 
is  focused  around  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  Toronto.  While  not  yet  possessing  inter 
connecting  forces  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  Atlantic  Region,  the  urban- 
ization of  the  Great  Lakes  Region  has  become  a distinct  development  force 
which  will  strongly  influence  the  future  urban  patterns  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania . 
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Map  9 


population  density 

Shaded  Counties  Had  Average  Population  Density  Exceeding  100  Persons 


source:  U.S.Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Doroinion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada, 


The  effect  oni  Pennsylvania  of  the  social  and  economic  forces 
responsible  for  these  major  urban  concentrations  can  be  seen  clearly  in 
recent  population  trends o In  1940  the  Commonwealth  had  a total  population 
of  9,9  million  people,  or  7,5  percent  of  the  United  States’  total  of  131,7 
million.  By  1967  Pennsylvania's  population  had  grown  to  an  estimated  11,7 
million  (an  increase  of  nearly  1.8  million),  constituting  5,9  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  Nation,  These  Statewide  figures  do  not,  however. 
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Map  10 


POPULATION  CHANGE 

Shaded  Counties  Experienced  Population  Increase  Exceeding  10  Percent 
Between  1950  and  1960. 


source;  U.S.Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada. 


adequately  describe  the  dynamics  of  population  change  and  urbanization  in 
Pennsylvania,  Between  1950  and  1960  twenty- four  of  Pennsylvania’s  sixty- 
seven  counties  experienced  an  absolute  decline  in  numbers.  During  the  same 
period,  twenty-one  counties  increased  their  population  by  rates  varying 
from  10  percent  to  113  percent.  With  a few  exceptions  all  of  these  rapidly- 
growing  counties  are  located  within  the  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
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Lakes  Metropolitan  Regions,  that  is,  southeastern  and  western  Pennsylvania 
(see  Map  10),  which  are  expected  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  population 
growth  forecast  for  Pennsylvania. 

Current  studies  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  increase  to  252,9  million  people  by  1985  and  to  approximately  308 
million  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  this  number  is 
projected  to  be  12,6  million  in  1985  and  13.7  million  in  the  year  2000, 
although  it  is  recognized  that  projections  beyond  1980  or  1985  are  especially 
tenuous  because  of  the  simple  inability  to  foresee  important  social  and 
economic  factors.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  while  the  Commonwealth's 
percentage  of  the  total  national  population  will  decline  relative  to  the 
other  states,  Pennsylvania,  already  the  eighth  most  densely  populated 
State  in  1967,  with  an  average  of  258  persons  per  square  mile  (u.  S.  aver- 
age --  55.9),  must  be  prepared  to  accommodate  approximately  2 million 
additional  people  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This  additional  population, 
concentrated  unevenly  by  the  urbanization  process,  is  certain  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  State  and  upon  the  need 
for  and  availability  of  recreation  facilities  and  open  space. 

In  1960  Pennsylvania,  with  71.6  percent  of  its  population  living 
in  urban  areas , was  somewhat  more  urban  than  the  Nation  as  a whole , with 
69.9  percent  urban.  Of  Pennsylvania's  28.8  million  acres  of  total  land 
area,  approximately  3,5  million,  or  12.5  percent,  are  currently  estimated 
to  be  given  to  urban  uses.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  Northeastern  Megalopolis  will  be  built  upon 

3 

by  the  year  2000,  a projection  largely  reinforced  by  current  growth 
patterns  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Between  1948  and  1964,  a period 
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of  16  years,  the  urban  acreage  of  the  15  counties  of  non-Appalachian  Penn- 
sylvania doubled  from  331,499  acres  to  663,405  acres.  In  the  nine-county 
Delaware  Valley  planning  region,  the  Regional  Land  Use  Plan  notes:  "Each 
year  in  the  Delaware  Valley  region,  a billion  dollars  is  invested  in  houses, 
factories,  stores  and  public  services.  These  new  facilities  accommodate 

75,000  additional  residents,  create  27,000  new  jobs  and  convert  13  square 

4 

miles  of  land  to  urban  use."  The  plan  goes  on  to  estimate  that  by  1985 
30  percent  of  the.  land  area  of  the  3,750  square  mile  region  will  be  devel- 
oped, as  compared  with  19  percent  in  1960. 

In  western  Pennsylvania  a similar  situation  exists  with  strong 
suburban  growth  encircling  the  stable  or  declining  urban  centers.  It  is 
estimated  that  within  the  six-county  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Region 
centering  on  Pittsburgh  increases  in  population  size  and  mobility  will 
result  in  the  development  of  an  additional  330  square  miles  of  land  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.^ 

The  counterpart  to  the  growth  of  these  major  urban  concentrations 
has  been  the  relative  stagnation  or  decline  of  much  of  the  remaining  rural 
portion  of  the  State.  The  Appalachian  Region,  running  through  central 
Pennsylvania  from  Mississippi  to  New  York,  generally  serves  as  a barrier 
or  buffer  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Northeastern  urban  region.  Although 
marked  by  areas  where  economic  decline  and  resource  despoliation  are 
serious  problems,  this  mountainous  region  offers  a reserve  of  natural, 
open  land  between  the  vast  urban  concentrations  on  either  side. 

When  viewed  from  a Statewide  or  even  from  a regional  perspective, 
the  actual  amount  of  land  needed  for  urbanization  as  compared  with  the 
total  land  area  indicates  that  we  are  not  likely  to  run  out  of  land  for 
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urban  purposes  in  an  absolute  sense.  But  with  the  continuous  growth  of  our 
urban  concentrations,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  low  density  development 
occurring  on  their  peripheries,  cutting  off  the  majority  of  the  urban 
residents  from  the  open  countryside.  In  addition,  the  urbanization  process 
seldom  distinguishes  between  those  lands  which  are  well-suited  for  develop- 
ment and  those  which  would  be  more  logically  preserved  for  recreation, 
agricultural  and  conservation  purposes.  As  the  demand  for  and  the  cost  of 
land  increase  in  precisely  those  areas  where  it  is  most  needed  for  active 
recreation  and  resource  protection  purposes,  the  difficulties  in  providing 
for  these  needs  become  greater.  The  struggle  to  control  and  influence  the 
urbanization  process  looms  as  the  major  recreation  and  environmental 
problem  on  the  horizon  for  Pennsylvania. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Gottlieb  Mittelberger , Gottleib  Mittelberger ' s Journey  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Year  1750  and  Return  to  Germany  in  the  Year  1754 

(Reise  nach  Pennsylvanien) , trans.  by  Carl  Theo,  Eben  (Philadelphia; 

John  Jos.  McVey,  1898),  p.  79. 

2 

ConDTionwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Forestry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Trees , by  J.  S.  Illick,  Bulletin  No.  11  (Harrisburg:  1914),  p.  15. 

3 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Comparable  Statistics  for  Manufacturing  Industries  in  Pennsylvania: 

1916-1962 . Special  Release  No.  S-14  (Harrisburg:  1964),  p.  10;  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Statistics  for  Manufacturing  Industries 
in  Pennsylvania,  Release  No,  M-1-67  (Harrisburg:  1967). 

4 

Jerome  P.  Pickard,  "If  Present  Trends  Continue"  (paper  presented 
at  the  Conference  2020,  Seminar  One,  New  York,  Jan.  30,  1969),  pp.  18,19, 

5 

De .(.aware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  1985  Regional  Use 
Plan,  DVRPC  Plan  Report  No.  2 (Philadelphia:  1968),  p,  5 

6 

Southwestern  Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Regional 
Open  Space : A Regional  Planning  Study  (Pittsburgh:  1966),  p,  4. 
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CHAPTER  3 


G0\^RN>4ENT  P.ESPONSIBILITIES  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

In  this  chapter  outdoor  recreation  programs  of  the  Federal 
Govermticnt  and  of  the  State  Government  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
as  T'Tell  as  of  the  activities  of  private  enterprise  in  this  area,  vill  be 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  better  defining  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State  in  outdoor  recreation  so  that  current  practices  can  be  evaluated 
and  future  directions  charted. 

Federal  Governmant  Responsibilities 

Although  the  CommonTvealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  direct  control 
over  the  policies  and  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
outdoor  recreation,  a reviex^  of  Federal  responsibilities  particularly 
as  they  affect  Pennsylvania  --  describes  the  framework  in  which  the  Common- 
wealth  operates. 

Until  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1962,  no  Federal  agency  had  as  its  major 
responsibility  the  overseeing  of  public  outdoor  recreation  concerns.  How- 
ever, several  agencies  had  outdoor  recreation  responsibilities  as  "inci- 
dental, and  almost  , , . accidental,  byproduct (s)  of  the  'primary'  purposes 

1 

for  which  they  were  established.  These  agencies  did  not  fully  recognize 
their  responsibilities  for  outdoor  recreation  until  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  recreationists  using  Federal  facilities  since  World  War  II.  The  need 
for  a national  policy  on  outdoor  recreation  then  became  apparent. 

The  U,  S,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is,  in  its  civil  role,  essen- 
tially concerned  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  projects  serving 
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navigation,  beach  erosion  control,  major  drainage,  flood  control  and  related 
functions,.  These  projects  often  consist  of  local  protection  facilities 
(e,g.,  channels  and  levees),  waterway  facilities  (e.g,,  channels,  locks  and 
dams)  and  reservoirs.  Most  reservoir  projects  serve  multiple  purposes  and 
recreation  is  often  an  important  consideration. 

Of  the  sixteen  reservoir  projects  completed  in  Pennsylvania,  nine 
provide  significant  recreational  opportunities.  These  are  the  Allegheny, 
Conemaugh,  Tionesta  and  Youghiogheny  Reservoirs  and  the  Crooked  Creek, 
Curwensville jPrompton  and  Kettle  Creek  Reservoirs , which  are  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  as  State  Parks,  Although 
some  Corps  of  Engineers’  reservoirs  provide  limited  or  no  recreation 
opportunities  because  of  functional  limitations  (e,g,,  the  Stillwater 
Reservoir)  or  poor  water  quality  (e.g,,  the  Loyalhanna  Reservoir),  the 
importance  of  active  recreation  needs  has,  generally,  been  recognized  in 
most  recent  project  proposals.  As  water,  power,  flood  control  and  other 
needs  continue  to  grow,  however,  it  is  becoming  more  essential  that  each 
major  project  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  the  ecology 
of  the  river  basin  and  that  the  protection  and  improvement  of  water  (juallty, 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  and  of  the  visual  character  of  the  stream 
valley  be  considered  as  important  factors  in  the  total  evaluation. 

In  its  role  of  controlling  utilities  concerned  with  power 
production  the  Federal  Power  Commission  regulates  the  planning,  construction 
and  operation  of  non-Federal  hydroelectric  projects.  Fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  and  the  provision  of  free  public  access  to  reservoirs  are 
valid  considerations  in  the  granting  of  permits  and  licenses?  in  recent 
years  the  latter  consideration  has  been  given  primary  emphasis  by  the 
Commi  s s Idh,~  “ 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture administers  three  programs  which  have  important  outdoor  recreation 
benefits.  Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  landowners  for  the  planning 
and  construction  of  recreational  facilities  such  as  ponds,  and  camping  and 
picnicking  areas.  The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Program 
(P.L.  566),  also  known  as  the  ’’Small  Watershed  Program,"  provides  for  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  on  small  watersheds  (watersheds  covering  an 
area  no  larger  than  250,000  acres)  by  local  organizations  for  flood  pre- 
vention, recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  development.  Under  the  "Small 
Watershed  Program"  projects  are  sponsored  locally  but  are  planned  and 
developed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes to  the  costs  of  construction  and  may  share  with  the  local  units 
of  government  in  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  for  recreational  purposes. 
Technical  and  financial  assistance  may  also  be  provided  for  water-based 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  developments  through  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Program  (RC&D) . 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  provides  farmers  cost-sharing  through  the 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program  (REAP)  for  certain  conservation 
practices,  including  farm  ponds  which,  in  addition  to  other  purposes, 
may  be  used  for  fishing,  swimming,  and  waterfowl  habitat.  This  agency 
also  provides  cost-sharing  to  land  owners  on  ei  variety  of  recreational 
practices  through  the  Appalachia  Land  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Program. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
makes  or  insures  loans  to  rural  community  groups  and  landowners  to  finance 
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recreation  enterprises.  Most  of  the  funds  for  these  loans  are  provided 
through  private  lenders  and  insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  its  inception  in  1905  the  Forest  Service  has  been  guided 
by  these  basic  policies:  (1)  the  conservation  of  use  that  the  use  of 
the  forests  must  be  encouraged  in  consonance  with  the  protection  of 
resources;  (2)  decentralized  administration  --  that  management  of  the 
resources  will  take  local  interests  into  consideration;  and  (3)  multiple 
use  that  as  many  uses  as  possible  will  be  permitted  as  long  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  dominant  use.  The  use  of  the  National  Forests 
for  outdoor  recreation  was  further  recognized  by  the  Multiple-Use  and 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  the  forests  for  timber  production, 
watershed  protection,  grazing  reserves,  wildlife  habitats  and  outdoor 
recreation.  The.  agency's  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  is  apparent  in 
its  Operation  Outdoors  Program  for  rehabilitating  over-used  recreation 
facilities  in  National  Forests;  its  survey  of  facilities  and  formulation 
of  plans  for  National  Forest  recreation;  and  its  management  programs, 
which  explicitly  recognize  the  Service's  responsibilities  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  Forest  Service  faces  many  problems  with  regard  to  outdoor 
recreation.  It  has  lacked  sufficient  funds  to  stay  abreast  of  maintenance 
problems  resulting  from  mounting  over-use  of  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  application  of  a uniform  fee  system  for  additional  funds  has  also  been 
problematic.  It  finds  itself  using  its  professional  foresters  for  non- 
forestry recreation  management.  And  in  a most  important  and  timely 
problem  it  is  caught  up  in  a controversy  between  the  conservationists. 
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who  would  limit  the  use  of  the  forests,  and  the  timber  industry,  who 
would  promote  increased  use  of  National  Forests  for  timber  production. 

The  Forest  Service  steers  a course  between  these  opposing  groups;  under 
the  multipie-use  concept  it  attempts  to  strike  a balance  between  wilderness 
preservation,  timber  production  and  other  uses  of  the  forests.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  one  National  Forest  affected  by  these  policies,  the  Allegheny. 

The  National  Park  Service  was  established  in  1916,  and  through 
a series  of  Congressional  Acts  was  given  authority  to  acquire,  conserve, 
preserve  and  operate  nationally  important  scenic  areas,  natural  areas, 
and  historic  and  prehistoric  sites  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  In 
recent  years  the  Service  was  also  given  authority  to  acquire,  develop 
and  operate  National  Recreation  Areas  in  addition  to  National  cemeteries, 
monuments,  parkways  and  the  original  type  of  park.  In  this  new  role  of 
providing  for  mass  recreation  the  Service  has  given  added  emphasis  to 
recreation  use  of  resources  in  addition  to  preservation  of  resources. 

Although  the  National  Park  Service  administers  no  wilderness- 
type  National  Park  in  Pennsylvania,  it  does  administer  a number  of 
historical  properties  and  will  administer  the  proposed  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  In  addition  to  administering  its  own 
properties  the  National  Park  Service  encourages  the  preservation  of 
nationally  significant  properties  regardless  of  ownership  through  its 
program  of  identifying  and  registering  National  Historic  Landmarks. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  relate  to  fishing  and  hunting  and  principally  include  the 
management  of  wildlife  refuges  and  fish  hatcheries,  the  adm.inistration 
of  the  Dingell-Johnson  and  Pittman-Robertson  Acts  imposing  excise  taxes 
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on  fishing  equipment  and  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  conducting 
studies  of  the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  of  water  development 
projects,  and  research  on  problems  of  fish  and  game  conservation.  It 
also  provides  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the  acquisition, 
development  and  maintenance  of  impoundments,  access  areas  and  fishing 
piers.  Most  of  the  problems  of  the  Bureau  involve  conflicting  policies 
of  other  agencies:  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  drainage  of 
vjetlands  and  use  of  insecticides,  with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  highways  blocking  fish  channels,  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
on  public  access  to  fishing  impoundments,  and  with  the  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  control  of  water  pollution. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  more  unified  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  policy  for  outdoor  recreation,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
was  created  in  1962  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has  government- 
wide responsibilities  for  outdoor  recreation  and  as  such 

serves  as  the  focal  point  in  the  Federal  efforts  to 
meet  demands  for  outdoor  recreation  through:  (1) 
planning  which  identifies  actions  needed  to  protect 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  outdoor  environment  and 
to  develop  outdoor  recreation  resources  for  the 
American  people;  (2)  promoting  coordination  of 
Federal  plans  and  programs  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation  and  preservation  of  natural  beauty; 
and  (3)  assisting  the  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts  to  reclaim  and  protect  the  outdoor 
environment  and  provide  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities . 

This  year  the  Bureau  is  expected  to  publish  its  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan,  the  statement  of  National  policies  on  the  use  of  this 
country’s  natural  resources  for  outdoor  recreation.  Through  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965,  the  Bureau 
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also  provides  assistance  to  the  States  and,  through  them,  to  political 
subdivisions  for  planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  facilities.  The  preparation  of  this  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  a revision  of  the  1965  Interim  Report,  has  received 
such  assistance. 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  peripheral  responsibilities  for 
outdoor  recreation  which  are,  nonetheless,  important.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  administers  the  Open  Space 
Program  which  applies  to  urban  areas;  the  Small  Business  Administration 
provides  technical  assistance  and  loans  to  outdoor  recreation  businesses; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  administers  the  water 
pollution  control  program;  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  administers 
the  highway  beautification  program. 

Summary  - - 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Government  performs  a wide  variety 
of  recreation  functions  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  described  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  outdoor 
recreation  as: 

1.  The  management  of  national  forests,  public  domain, 
wildlife  refuges,  military  reservations,  national 
parks  and  monuments,  national  recreation  areas,  and 
lands  held  in  trust  for  Indians. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  to  maintain  and  improve  the  resource  base, 

3.  The  exercise  of  leadership  in  research,  innovation 
and  planning. 

4.  The  setting  of  standards,  securing  their  acceptance 
and  enforcing  them. 
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5.  The  coordination  of  the  many  Federal,  State  and  local 
outdoor  recreation  programs. 

6.  The  determination  of  priorities  through  congressional 
appropriations  and  their  incentives  and  sanctions, 

7.  The  encouragement  of  /and  assistance  to/  State  and 
local  governments  to  assume  a more  active  role  in  3 
providing  recreation  opportunities  for  their  people. 

A- 

/8.  The  formulation  of  Federal  outdoor  recreation  policy ._/ 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Responsibilities^*' 

The  agencies  of  Pennsylvania  State  Governm.ent  most  directly 
involved  in  providing  outdoor  recreation  resources,  facilities  and  services 
are  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  the  Game  Commission,  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  three  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
the  Division  of  Recreation  Conservation  in  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs , 

Other  State  agencies  are  less  directly  Involved.  The  Department 
of  Health  administers  the  water  pollution  control  program;  the  Department 
of  Highways  provides  roadside  rests  and  scenic  roads;  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  administers  a program  for  reclaiming  ’’strip 
mined”  land  for  outdoor  recreation  and  other  purposes;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  promotes  the  tourist  industry;  the  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission  coordinates  and  assists  with  the  program  of  the  local  soil  and 


* On  January  19,  1971,  Act  No,  275  of  1970,  amending'The  Administrative 
Code  of  1929,”  became  effective.  This  legislation  made  major 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth’s  outdoor  recreation 
and  conservation  programs,  the  most  significant  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  a Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  Because  the  follow- 
ing section  was  written  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
administrative  structure  described  is  that  which  existed  prior  to  January 
19,  1971.  Details  concerning  the  new  organization  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  III. 
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water  conservation  districts,  each  of  which  develops  and  implements  a 
long-range  program  for  conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources 
in  the  county,  including  outdoor  recreational  developments  and  the 
protection  of  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  from,  excessive  sedimentation 
and  agriculture  related  pollutants. 

The  Department  of  Education  considers  knowledge  of  the  natural 
environm.ent  an  important  part  of  education,  especially  for  urban  dwellers, 
whose  daily  contact  is  principally  with  the  raan-made  environment.  There- 
fore, several  ''pilot  programs"  in  outdoor  education  were  instituted  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1960's  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESE..^)  . These  included  programs  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Cultural  Center,  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Education  Center, 
and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Education  Project.  Subsequently ^ 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education  prepared  an  Outdoor  Education 
Plan  to  develop  instructional  programs  in  conservation  and  outdoor  educa- 
tion fromi  elementary  school  through  college,  to  provide  high  quality  teaching 
and  administrative  staffs  for  this  purpose,  and  to  provide  the  instructional 
materials  and  environmental  experience  necessary  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  the  Department  requires  conservation  and  outdoor 
education  as  part  of  the  curriculum  at  all  grade  levels,  provides  instruction 
to  teachers  in  this  area  (both  pre-service  and  in-service  training),  and 
encourages  the  development  of  school  sites  for  conservation  and  outdoor 
education.  The  Department  of  Education  has  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  National  Park  Service  (through 
the  National  Environmental  Education  Development  program)  in  carrying 
out  the  Outdoor  Education  Plan.  Local  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  have  also  contributed  extensively  to  the  development  of  numerous 
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Outdoor  Conservation  and  Education  Laboratories  that  are  being  used  by 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools  through  the  Commonvealth. 

The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  is  responsible  for  the 
conservation  of  the  State's  historic  heritage  which  is  accomplished  through 
programs  of  historical  and  archaeological  research  and  publication; 
preservation  of  public  records;  preservation  and  display  of  artifacts, 
works  of  art  and  object  materials  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
State;  the  development,  maintenance  and  operation  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
museums,  historic  sites  and  properties;  and  encouragement  and  support  of 
public  and  private  historic  conservation  projects  at  local  levels.  It  is 
the  development  and  operation  of  historic  sites  and  outdoor  museums  with  a 
complexity  of  restored  structures  and  exterior  exhibit  areas,  as  well  as 
sites  accommodating  ancillary  areas  for  picnicking  and  hiking,  which  are 
relevant  to  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Game  Commission  was  established  by  law  "to  protect,  propogate, 
manage,  and  preserve  the  game,  furbearing  animals,  and  protected  birds"  of 
the  State. ^ Since  "game"  as  used  in  this  context  means  animals  and  birds 
hunted  for  sport  or  as  a diversion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  activities 
associated  with  the  Commission  are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  a major  form  of  outdoor  recreation  --  hunting.  However,  ecological 
and  conservation  considerations  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

These  include  an  optimum  environment  for  all  species  of  wildlife  and 
utilization  to  an  optimum  degree  of  the  enjoyraent  of  all  citizens. 

The  Fish  Commission  exists  to  encourage,  promote,  and  develop 

6 

the  "fishery  interests"  and  to  protect,  propogate,  and  distribute  fish, 
and  also  to  "administer  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
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boating."^  Its  activities  revolve  about  a primary  interest  in  recreational 

boating  and  fishing,  although  tVie  commercial  fishing  industry  and  ecological 

and  conservation  concerns  are  also  associated. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is  not  a s ingle- purpose 

agency;  it  has  a variety  of  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  forests, 

waters  and  parks  of  the  State.  These  responsibilities  are  divided  among 

three  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  exists  "to  protect  and  develop  the 

forest  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  public  and  private,"  in  order  to 

conserve  water  quantity  and  quality,  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 

sustained  timber  supply,  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  to  support  vjildiife 

8 

and  to  provide  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  Bureau  of  Engineering  exists 

"to  devise  all  possible  means  to  conserve  and  develop  the  Water  Resources 

of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  use  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  Pennsyl- 

9 

vanians  with  protection  from  floods’.'  The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  exists 

"to  provide  outstanding  year-round  outdoor  recreational  experience  for 

all  Pennsylvania  citizens  and  out-of-State  visitors,  through  expansion, 

development,  improvement,  operation,  maintenance,  and  protection  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Park  System";  and  "to  perpetuate,  as  a principal 

heritage  the  natural  environment  and  recreational  opportunities  of  the 

„10 

Pennsylvania  State  Park  System. 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  unique  as  a State 
Department.  Its  primary  mission  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  local 
government,  which,  in  turn,  can  then  better  serve  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Specifically,  the  Department  performs  three  major 
functions;  it  provides  technical  assistance  on  a broad  range  of  local 
government  functions;  it  administers  various  community  development 
programs;  and  it  conducts  research  and  disseminates  information  on 
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Within  the  Department,  the  Division  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation  provides  technical  and  financial  assistance  for  the 
planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  community- sponsored  rec- 
reation projects  and  programs.  The  Division  administers  Federal 
and  State  grants  (under  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  and  under  the  Pennsylvania  PROJECT  70  and  PROJECT  500 
programs)  to  assist  local  communities  in  planning,  purcViasing, 
and  developing  parks  and  recreational  lands. 

Long-Range  Objectives  - - 

The  long-range  objectives  of  the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  are  to  preserve  and  conserve  those  sites  'and  structures 
which  are  important  in  the  historical  development  of  the  State  and 
to  provide  for  the  interpretation  of  this  history  through  jnuseum 
and  site  displays.  It  also  plans  to  improve  and  create  historical 
museum  attractions  generally  and,  in  particular,  to  develop  an 
historical  museum  complex  in  various  regions  of  the  State 
reflecting  their  economic  and  social  development,  and  to  complete 
the  "Trail  of  History"  including  historical  sites  and  buildings  in 
all  areas  of  the  State. 

The  long-range  objectives  of  the  Game  Commission  call 
for  the  expansion  of  hunting  areas  through  the  acquisition  of 
additional  State  Game  Lands  and  through  expanded  cooperative 
programs  on  private  lands;  the  improvement  of  access  to  public 
hunting  lands  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails;  the 
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development  of  maximum  wildlife  carrying  capacity  of  these  lands  by 
improving  the  habitat  and  by  reclaiming  marginal  land;  and,  finally, 
the  education  and  training  of  hunters  in  wildlife  conservation  and 
hunter  safety  im.proving  and  constructing  training  facilities. 

The  Fish  Coiranission  objectives  for  Insvn-ing  the  perpetuation 
of  fishery  resources  and  attendant  boating  opportunities,  for  which  it 
is  also  responsible,  can  be  grouped  into  three  primary  objectives. 

The  first  of  these  calls  for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  fishery 
resources  for  recreational,  ecological,  scientific  and  educational 
purposes.  The  second  provides  for  cooperation  with  other  State  and 
Federal  agencies  for  aiaintaining  and  establishing  adequate  water 
quality  standards  for  fishing  and  boating.  And  the  last  provides 
that  all  residents  of  the  State  have  available  to  them  fishing  and 
boaring  opportunities  within  a radius  of  twenty- five  miles  of  their 
residences . 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  developed  as  part 
of  its  plan,  Outdoor  Recreation  Horizons,  a series  of  objectives 
relating  to  four  general  areas:  outdoor  environment,  recreation 
demand,  administrative  functions,  and  assistance  and  coordination. 
Relative  to  outdoor  environment  the  Department's  objectives  are: 
to  protect  and  restore  the  environment;  to  classify  land  according  to 
natural  characteristics;  to  identify  unique  natural  areas,  scenic 
areas,  scenic  rivers  and  scenic  drives;  to  promote  legislation  for 
controlling  various  rights-of-way  across  Stat€i-OT'jned  land;  and  to 
implement  the  State  Forest  Resource  Plan  and  the  State  Water 
Resource  Plan.  The  recreation  objectives  include  the  development 
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of  state  Parks  for  high  density  use  near  major  urban  centers;  the 
expansion  of  multiple-use  on  State  Forest  Lands;  the  provision  of 
recreational  opportunities  for  handicapped  people;  the  development 
of  educational  and  interpretive  programs  in  the  State  Parks;  and 
the  development  of  a program  to  continually  evaluate  recreation 
needs  and  demands.  Administrative  objectives  call  for  the  reclassi- 
fication of  outdoor  recreational  lands;  the  continued  acquisition  of 
recreational  land;  the  preparation  of  development  and  management 
plans  for  all  State  Parks;  the  investigation  of  the  user-fee  system; 
an  increase  in  operational  and  maintenance  appropriations;  the 
expansion  of  civil  service  status  for  the  Department's  employees; 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise  in  developing  recreational 
concessions  on  State  Park  Lands;  and  encouragement  of  a closer 
working  relationship  with  other  non-governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  recreation. 

When  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  was 
established  in  the  new  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  1966, 
it  was  recommended  that  it  "be  an  advisory  and  technical  agency 
and  , . . not  have  natural  resource  development  as  a primary 
responsibility."^^  Accordingly,  the  long-range  objectives  of 
the  Division  are  to  enhance  community  attractiveness  by  helping 
them  to  provide,  reclaim  and  preserve  open  space;  to  give  them 
financial  assistance  for  providing  recreation  and  open  space 
facilities;  to  encourage  them  to  cooperate  with  adjoining  units 
of  government  in  acquiring  and  developing  recreation  land  and 
facilities;  and  to  help  them  improve  existing  public  recreation 
facilities . 


— 


Resources  and  Programs  - - 

In  this  section  the  activities  of  the  State  agencies  which 
have  been  identified  with  outdoor  recreation  are  analyzed  in  four 
general  categories:  planning  programs,  programs  for  the  provision 
of  recreational  resources  and  facilities,  programs  for  the  provision 
of  services,  and  programs  for  the  management  of  these  resources, 
facilities  and  services. 

Planning  Programs  Although  all  of  the  agencies  considered 
here  have  planning  functions  to  some  extent,  only  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  maintains  extensive  planning  operations.  Neverthfe” 
less,  all  of  the  agencies  have  prepared  plans  for  their  own  use  and 
for  their  respective  parts  of  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan. 
The  Game  Commission  has  its  recreation  Plan,  A Look  Ahead;  the  Fish 
Commission  is  preparing  a similar  plan  for  recreational  fishing  and 
boating.  The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  is  preparing  a State- 
wide plan  for  historic  preservation  in  addition  to  the  usual  site 
planning  function  for  all  its  properties.  And  in  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks  has  prepared  Outdoor 
Recreation  Horizons  as  the  Department's  policy  statement,  in 
addition  to  its  usual  site  planning  function  for  all  State  Parks; 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  prepares  Forest  Resources  Plans  for  the 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  --  including  wildlife,  recreation, 
watersheds,  minerals  and  timber  --  of  State  Forest  Lands;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  represents  the  Commonwealth  on  the  State 
Water  Resources  Coordinating  Committee  participating  in  the  Water 
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Resources  Planning  Program  with  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  last  program  involved  the  preparation  of  long- 
range  comprehensive  plans  --  including  five  river  basin  plans  --  for 
the  development  of  the  State's  water  resources. 

Resource  and  Facility  Programs  --  All  of  these  State  agencies 
provide  natural  resources  and  man-made  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  provides  historical  buildings  and 
sites,  iTiuseums,  interpretive  displays,  visitor  orientation  centers  and 
auxiliary  facilities  such  as  camping  and  picnicking  grounds  at  certain 
sites.  Although  not  all  of  the  facilities  provided  can  be  termed  "outdoor," 
some  museums,  such  as  the  Lumber  and  Farm  Museum,  and  some  historical  sites, 
such  as  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  and  French  Azilum,  as  well  as  auxiliary 
camping  and  picnicking  grounds  are  closely  associated  with  the  outdoor 
environment.  Outdoor  museum  and  historic  sites  with  a complexity  of 
display  structures  and  areas  provide  major  contributions  to  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facilities  of  the  Game 
Commission  include  the  State  Game  Lands,  waterfowl  areas  and  museums, 
primarily,  but  also  game  farms  and  refuges  and  the  tree  and  shrub  nursery 
providing  plants  for  wildlife  habitat  development.  The  more  important  of 
these  serve  the  hunter  and  naturalist  while  the  others,  although  open  to 
the  public,  are  for  the  production  of  game  and  waterfowl. 

The  resources  and  facilities  of  the  Fish  Commission  include 
fish  hatcheries,  a research  station,  visitor  centers.  State-owned  lakes, 
impoundments  and  waterways,  community  ponds  and  other  facilities  such 
as  access  areas,  piers  and  ramps.  Most  of  these  resources  and  facilities 
are  provided  to  enhance  recreational  fishing. 
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In  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  the  Bureau  of  Engineering 


constructs  dams  and  other  structures  primarily  for  controlling  floods.  But 
because  of  the  obvious  recreational  value  of  the  impoundments  created  by 
these  facilities,  this  Bureau,  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks, 
also  provides  marinas,  boat- launching  ramps,  and  picnicking  and  camping 
areas  at  its  major  facilities  at  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  the  Delaware  Canal. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  as  its  primary  resource  the 
State  forescs,  which  provide  for  hiking,  fishing  and  hunting,  and  plots 
leased  for  private  cabins.  Its  secondary  resource  is  the  nurseries  for 
producing  trees  for  reforestation  purposes.  Recreation  facilities,  such  as 
picnicking  and  camping  areas,  are  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks  on 
Bureau  lands  within  the  State  Forests. 

The  Bureau  of  State  Parks  is  the  most  important  State  agency 
providing  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facilities  for  public  use,  for 
this  is  its  reason  for  being.  While  the  major  natural  resources  of  State 
Parks  are  forest  lands  and  waters,  some  of  the  man-made  supporting 
facilities  include  trails  and  scenic  overlooks,  picnicking  and  camping 
areas,  beaches  and  marinas,  stables,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  cabins 
and  ski  areas . 

Public  Service  Programs  --  Outdoor  recreation  consists  of 
services  as  well  as  resources  and  facilities.  However,  among  the  agencies 
under  study,  only  a few  provide  services  directly  related  to  recreation. 

The  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  offers  an  interpretive  service  on  the 
historical  significance  of  sites,  buildings  and  artifacts.  The  Bureau  of 
Engineering  provides  a protection,  rather  than  recreation,  service  through 
its  Stream  Clearance,  Flood  Forecasting  and  Flood  Control  Programs.  The 
Bureau  of  Forestry  also  provides  protection  services  through  the  Forest 
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Fire  Forecasting  and  Fighting  Programs,  the  Forest  Insect  and  Disease 
Surveillance  Programs,  and  the  Forest  Advisory  Service  Programs. 

The  Game  Commission,  through  the  Game  Management  and  Education 
Programs,  insures  a resource  for  the  hunters  and  provides  for  their  safety 
through  an  active  Hunter  Safety  Program.  The  Commission  also  provides  a 
film  library,  publishes  a monthly  magazine,  Game  News . and  presents  lectures 
on  wildlife  conservation  and  hunting. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  a number  of  public  service  programs.  Through 
the  Fish  Stocking  Program  it  distributes  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  thus 
fulfilling  one  of  its  major  recreation  functions.  Through  the  Engineering  Pro- 
gram it  builds  fishing  impoundments  and  related  facilities  which  greatly 
enhance  fishing  opportunity;  and  provides  technical  assistance  in  stream 
rehabilitation.  Through  the  Educational  Program  it  publishes  a monthly 
magazine,  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  gives  lectures,  p'-epares  fishing  maps, 
conducts  fishing  classes  and  plans  fishing  vacation  trips  upon  request. 

Through  the  Center  City  Cane  Pole  Program  is  provides  equipment  and 
instruction  to  urban  youth  fishing  at  community  ponds  stocked  by  the 
Commission.  A similar  program  was  initiated  at  State  hospitals  for  the 
therapeutic  value  patients  derive  from  fishing.  Through  the  Boater  Service 
Program  the  Commission  provides  maps  of  waterways  which  are  particularly 
suitable  for  boating,  charts  of  hazardous  water  areas,  and  data  on  routes 
and  facilities  for  canoeing.  Finally,  through  the  Boater  Education 
Program  it  conducts  courses  on  boating  safety  and  on  fishing  and  pleasure 
boating . 

Since  outdoor  recreation  is  the  primary  concern  of  the  Bureau 
of  State  Parks,  so  are  its  related  public  service  programs.  The  Bureau 
cooperates  with  schools  through  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  in  planning  and  conducting  outdoor  education  programs 
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on  conservation  in  the  State  Parks.  In  a similar  program  on  Nature  Education 
and  Conservation,  which  it  conducts  in  cooperation  with  a number  of  other 
State  agencies,  the  Bureau  gives  guided  tours  on  specially  marked  trails 
and  lecture-demonstrations  on  nature  and  conservation.  In  another  related 
program  on  Community  Relations  the  Bureau  makes  available  to  the  public 
technical  data  and  information  on  outdoor  recreation  topics.  It  also 
provides  for  a wide  variety  of  activities  at  the  State  Parks,  including,  for 
example,  art  exhibits  and  musical  performances  at  Point  State  Park  (Pittsburgh 
and  a public  forum  at  Independence  Mall  State  Park  (Philadelphia).  Providing 
facilities  as  well  as  services  are  the  Organized  Camping  Program.,  by  which 
non-profit  groups  and  public  service  agencies  may  use  specially  designated 
group  camping  areas,  and  the  Handicapped  and  Senior  Citizens  Program.,  x^hich 
provides  specially  designed  recreation  facilities. 

The  programs  of  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  reflect  the  agency's  service  orientation. 

Along  with  other  State  agencies,  the  Division  has  been  allocated  monej'^  for 
outdoor  recreation  programs  under  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Acquisition  and 
Borrowing  Program  (PROJECT  70) , the  Pennsylvania  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
and  Reclamation  Program  (PROJECT  500) , and  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Program.  The  Division,  in  turn,  allocates  this  money  on  a iiiatch- 
ing  basis  to  the  State's  political  subdivisions  for  their  outdoor  recreation 
development „ 

Although  the  channelling  of  funds  to  communities  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  park  land  under  PROJECT  70  concluded  in  1970,  the  Division  still 
considers  encouragement  of  the  development  of  acquired  land  --  especially 
where  those  sites  are  intended  for  heavy  use  --  to  be  one  of  its  continuing 
responsibilities . 
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In  its  PROJECT  500  Program  the  Division  is  to  channel  $75  million 
of  Commonwealth  money  to  communities  for  developing  recreation  land,  par- 
ticularly acquisitions  made  through  PROJECT  70,  for  acquiring  more  open  space 
in  areas  having  serious  deficiencies,  and  for  preparing  planning  studies  of 
local  recreation  needs.  This  program  will  terminate  in  1976. 

PROJECT  500  funds  are  supplemented  with  Federal  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  funds,  which  are  also  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing local  park  and  recreation  facilities. 

b Programs  --  All  operating  agencies  are  concerned  with 
the  management  of  resources,  facilities  and  services.  The  management  func- 
tions of  these  agencies  can  be  categorized  as:  (1)  acquisition  and  development 
as  of  land  areas,  sites  and  buildings,  roads  and  trails,  marinas  and  hatch* 
eries;  (2)  maintenance,  operations,  and  resource  management  --  as  of  parks, 
dams,  fish  and  game  production,  timber  production,  water  resources  management 
and  recreation  management;  (3)  data  collection  --  such  as  boating  statistics, 
flood  and  fire  records,  and  park  and  visitor  statistics;  (4)  protection  -- 
against  fire,  insects,  diseases  of  the  forests,  floods  and  hazardous  waters, 
and  vandalism  in  parks;  (5)  training  and  employment  --  as  of  volunteer  fire- 
fighters and  game  warden  assistants  and  minority  groups,  unemployed  youth 
(the  Youth  Forestry  Program),  and  prisoners  (the  Mobile  Forestry  Camps);  and 
(6)  law  administration  and  enforcement  --  relating  to  hunting  and  fishing 
laws,  boating  laws,  park  regulations  and  water  power  resources  regulations. 

Local  Government  Responsibilities 
History  - - 

Community  concern  for  outdoor  recreation  has,  historically,  coin- 
cided with  the  change  from  a rural  to  an  urban  way  of  life.  As  the  report 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  Outdoor  Recreation  For 
America,  noted: 
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Rural  communities  faced  few  difficulties  since  fishing  streams, 
swimming  holes,  open  fields  for  games,  and  woods  for  hunting 
were  not  far  from  Main  Street.  But  as  the  open  fields  were 
replaced  by  houses,  factories  and  stores,  and  the  swimming 
holes  became  polluted,  problems  mounted. 

As  one  of  the  original  industrialized  states,  Pennsylvania  has 
long  had  evidence  of  this  need.  However,  in  spite  of  early  attempts  to 
foresee  and  meet  needs  (ss  evidenced  in  the  early  plan  for  Philadelphia 
with  its  provision  for  open  space),  the  organized  development  of  municipal 
parks  and  recreation  in  Pennsylvania  came  about  later  in  the  urbanization 
process  --  primarily  within  the  present  century. 

Following  Philadelphia's  early  and  continuing  example,  the  City  of 
Reading  initiated  a City  park  plan  before  the  Civil  War,  and  Harrisburg  began 
to  develop  its  park  system  about  1900.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  rndesir- 
able  social  conditions  in  the  congested  urban  areas  stimulated  intersst  in 
playgrounds  for  the  active  use  of  children.  The  initiation  of  Philadelphia's 
school  playground  system,  for  example,  came  about  directly  as  a reactioii  :.o 
the  inauguration  of  the  City's  trolley  system  in  1895  and  the  resulting 
accidents  involving  children.  The  activity  of  the  first  private  playground 
groups  such  as  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Playground  Associations  stim- 
ulated  others:  a Playground  Association  was  formed  in  Reading  in  1910  and  the 
Lancaster  Recreation  Association  Was  organized  in  1909.  This  concern  led,  in 
turn,  to  increased  support  for  a public  role  in  recreation. 

The  initial  legal  authority  for  local  government  support  for 
recreation  was  based  upon  the  general  welfare  powers  granted  to  muni- 
cipalities  by  the  Commonwealth  constitution.  In  1911,  however,  the 
legislature  authorized  first  class  cities  to  establish  recreation 
departments,  and  in  1919  Act  322  provided  broad  authorization  for  second 
and  third  class  cities  and  boroughs  and  counties  to  maintain  and  operate 
playgrounds,  playfields,  gymnasiums,  public  baths,  swimming  pools  and  in- 
door recreation  centers.  This  legislation  also  authorized  school  districts 
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to  join  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  activities  and  authorized 
the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the  same  activities,,  In  1921 
these  provisions  were  extended  to  townships. 

Following  the  passage  of  these  legislative  landmarks,  there 
occurred  a period  of  expansion  of  public  interest  in  recreation  as  a 
municipal  function  --  a period  >which  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Park  Department  and  the  initiation  of  that  county  park  system. 

The  Depression  of  the  early  1930's,  although  sharply  curtailing 
local  financial  support  of  recreation,  stimulated  the  work  of  the  Federal 
VJorks  Progress  Administration  which  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  local  recreation  programs,  parklands  and  facilities.  Through 
the  initiation  of  the  State  Planning  Board  and  the  WPA,  an  unofficial  body 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation  Council  was  organized  in  1938  and  repre- 
sented the  first  attempt  to  achieve  Statewide  coordination  of  recreation. 

The  same  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation  Executives 
and  Leaders  Association,  renamed  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation  Society  in 
1947,  and,  finally,  changed  to  Recreation  and  Park  Society  in  1962,  Since 
its  inception,  the  Society  has  provided  leadership  in  the  development  of 
community  recreation  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Municipal  recreation  activity  during  the  years  of  World  War  II 
was  often  oriented  toward  developing  and  maintaining  community  morale 
through  extensive  recreation  programs.  With  the  coming  of  the  1950* s 
Pennsylvanians  had  more  leisure  time,  more  money  and  more  mobility.  New 
demands  were  being  placed  upon  recreation  facilities  at  the  local,  regional 
and  State  levels.  The  role  of  the  public  schools  in  community  recreation 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a separate  reimbursement 
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program  for  recreation  leadership  in  1943^  3y  1948,  350  school  districts 
•were  providing  part-time  or  full-time  recreation  programs  utilizing  these 
funds . 

The  publication  of  the  Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission's  report.  Outdoor  Recreation  For  America,  in  1962  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  served  to  stimu- 
late State  action.  In  Pennsylvania  the  PROJECT  70  Land  Acquisition  Program 
was  approved  in  1963,  providing  $20  million  in  matching  grants  to  any 
regional,  county  or  municipal  authority  for  local  park,  recreation  and 
open  space  acquisition  purposes.  Two  years  later  the  General  Assembly 
created  a new  Department  of  Community  Affairs  with  a major  role  in  providing 
advice  and  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  local  units  of  government. 
In  1967  the  approval  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Program  (PROJECT  500)  provided  $75  million  for  park  and  recreation  land 
acquisition  and  development  by  political  subdivisions. 

Current  Responsibilities  -- 

Although  local  governments  have  only  those  powers  specifically 
delegated  to  them  by  the  States,  in  Pennsylvania  the  powers  delegated  in 
the  area  of  recreation  and  conservation  have  been  extensive.  As  a result 
local  government  roles  in  recreation  and  conservation  have  been  defined  by 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  residents  rather  than  by  definitions  imposed 
by  higher  levels  of  government. 

The  overriding  fact  concerning  the  role  which  the  community 
performs,  or  should  perform,  is  simply  that  local  government  is  closest 
to  the  people.  No  Federal  or  State  agency  is  so  capable  of  knowing  or 
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reacting  to  the  needs  of  people  at  the  level  of  coimnunity,  the  neighborhood 
and  the  block.  This  means  that  the  responsibility  of  local  government  is  a 
basic  one;  that  local  governments  are  responsible  x^ithin  their  boundaries 
for  the  provision  of  recreation  opportunities  for  their  citizens  on  a 
year-round  basis.  Furthermore,  this  responsibility  not  only  entails  the 
provision  of  adequate  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  services,  but  it 
includes,  as  well,  the  conservation  of  natural  beauty  as  part  of  the  urban 
environment , 

In  its  role  of  advising  and  assisting  local  government,  the 
Department  of  Coirmunity  Affairs  stresses  the  need  for  local  officials  to 
plan  and  act  within  the  context  of  local  needs.  The  following  elements  are 
considered  basic  to  the  adequate  performance  of  the  local  goverruoent 
responsibility : 


Planning  should  be  directed  toward  the  solution  of  immediate 
problems,  as  xjell  as  the  formulation  of  long-range  objec- 
tives, A statement  of  philosophy,  goals  and  objectives  must 
be  developed  --  and  reviex<^d  regularly  by  local  government 
officials.  Social  planning  should  be  included  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  Community  organization,  administration, 
program,  finance,  personnel,  areas  and  facilities  are  all 
essential  to  recreation  planning. 

Financing  --  The  development  of  a long-range  financial  plan 
with  an  annual  capital  budget  vrould  enhance  progressive  and 
orderly  development  of  areas  and  facilities.  However,  in 
most  communities  recreation  is  not  high  on  the  financial 
priority  list  and,  consequently,  has  suffered  as  a local 
government  function.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local 
officials  to  research  ways  of  financing  recreational  areas 
and  parks.  In  general,  all  classes  of  local  units  in 
Pennsylvania  are  given  power  to: 

(1)  pay  cost  of  recreation  programs  from  the  treasury. 

(2)  make  annual  appr«rpr#ations  and  levy  taxes  for 
recreation  purposes, 

(3)  issue  bonds  for  recreation  purposes.  Proceeds 
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from  bond  issues  may  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  buildings,  and  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, but  not  for  general  operation  or  maintenance, 
which  must  come  from  current  funds. 

(4)  assess  benefits  and  damages  on  property  owners. 

(5)  derive  revenue  from  recreation  activities. 

Other  methods  of  raising  revenues  for  recreation  are: 

(1)  utilizing  Federal  and  State  grant-in-aid  programs. 

(2)  investigate  inter  and  intra-governmental  coopera- 
tion. 

(3)  solicit  contribution  from  local  organization. 

(4)  solicit  donations  .... 

Providing  --  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  officials  to 
provide  by  acquisition  and  development  sufficient  and  prac- 
tical recreation  areas  and  parks.  It  is  not  onl}’^  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  facilities,  but  als,;?  prograras,  personnel, 
maintenance,  and  financial  resources. 

Adiai ni s ter ing  --  In  order  to  administer  ef fe-ctively , the 
organizational  structure  must  be  flexible  yet  functional. 
Qualified  persons  must  be  employed  to  assist  local  officials 
in  providing  recreation  and  park  services. 

Programming  --  It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  government 
to  program  a diversified  range  of  recreation  activities  for 
all  people  --  including  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  the  handi- 
capped, Personnel  must  be  employed  to  lead  these  activities. 

Maintaining  --  Once  an  area  is  obtained,  financed  and  pro- 
grammed, it,  naturally,  must  be  maintained.  Maintenance  is 
an  expensive,  but  necessary  operation.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility to  provide  adequate  funds  and  equipment  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  all  recreational  areas  and  parks. 


School  Responsibilities  - - 

The  school  district,  by  virtue  of  its  strong  involvement  in  the 
past  and  its  present  related  functions,  continues  to  have  a major  role  in 
community  recreation,  A policy  statement  of  the  Department  of  Education 
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indicates  that  "recreation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  program 
and  as  such  has  as  its  purpose  the  development  and  expansion  of  attitudes, 

skills,  insights  and  resources  which  will  benefit  the  individual  both  in 

his  leisure  and  at  work," 

The  Department  of  Education  also  states  that  the  local  school 
district  has  a definite  role  and  responsibility  in  the  provision  of  rec- 
reation through: 

1»  Education  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time, 

2„  Providing  opportunity  for  and  leadership  in  the  practice 
of  recreation  skills  during  free  periods  and  out-of- 
school hours, 

3.  Making  available  school  areas  and  facilities  for 
community  recreation  use. 

4.  Providing  professional  stimulation  in  community  organi- 
zation for  recreation  and  trained  personnel  for  leader- 
ship activities,  taking  out  of  the  possible  realm  of 
political  influence  the  appointment  of  such  personnel. 

5.  Provision  of  a community  recreation  program  for  both 
young  and  old  where  such  programs  do  not  exist  through 
other  public  programs. 

6.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  taking  the  lead  in 
organising  and  administering  school-centered  recreation 
programs . 

In  general,  the  local  school  districts  share  responsibility  for 
local  governments  in  providing  recreation  services.  The  school  district 
has  the  responsibility  to  (1)  plan;  (2)  provide  personnel;  (3)  finance; 

(4)  provide  areas  and  facilities;  and  (5)  provide  recreation  programs  and 
services . 


Others  - - 

In  addition  to  the  basic  role  of  local  government  and  the  public 
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schools,  significant  contributions  to  the  overall  community  recreation 
service  are  made  by  quasi-public  groups  and  by  private  enterprises.  The 
contribution  of  these  two  groups  typically  varies  from  an  insignificant 
level  in  some  communities  to  one  of  providing  the  bulk  of  the  total  rec- 
reation service  in  others.  Typically  active  are  recreation  associations, 
service  clubs,  neighborhood  organizations,  industrial  groups,  youth 
organizations,  business  groups,  sports  organizations  and  others  which  take 
part  in  managing,  coordinating,  assisting,  advising,  financing,  and/or 
stimulating  local  recreation.  Most  of  them  play  a minor  role  in  the 
overall  picture,  but  the  efforts  taken  together  make  up  a substantial 
segment  of  organized  recreation  in  most  Pennsylvania  communities.  Their 
activity  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  Pennsylvania  has  been  low  in  public 
recreation  expenditures  per  capita,  because  the  amount  spent  by  private 
organizations  is  rarely  noted  in  local  government  financial  reports  except 
when  outright  gifts  in  money  are  made  to  the  municipality. 

Private  Responsibilities 

Some  knowledge  of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  providing 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  facilities  and  services  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  definition  of  government  responsibilities  --  m.ore  particular- 
ly, State  responsibilities  --  in  this  area,  because  the  facilities  of  one 
supplement  those  of  the  other. 

According  to  one  authority  neither  government  nor  private  enter- 
prise acting  alone  could  supply  enough  resources  and  facilities  to  satisfy 

12 

all  recreation  demands.  According  to  another,  privately  supplied 
facilities  are  necessary  because: 
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Many  people  want  a variety  of  recreation  experiences 
that  are  incompatible  with  the  practical  limitations 
of  public  facilities.  Many  of  the  expressed  desires 
for  recreation  services  are  outside  the  traditional 
realm  of  public  service.  For  maximum  development, 
public  recreation  programs  should  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  private  recreation  enterprises; 
should  be  compatible  rather  than  combatant;  and 
each  should  operate  in  its  own  area  of  responsibility. 

X series  of  studies  recently  undertaken  by  regional  planning  and  development 

agencies  for  the  State  Planning  Board  indicate  that  the  types  of  recreation 

areas  and  facilities  provided  privately  in  Pennsylvania  cover  a t^ide 

spectrum.  These  include:  resorts  ranging  from  waterfront  hotels  and 

cottages  to  huge  complexes;  campgrounds  ranging  from  those  provided  for 

family  camping  to  day  camps  for  children  and  camps  for  religious  retreats; 

commercial  beaches  and  yacht  and  boat  clubs;  ski  areas  and  snowmobile 

trails;  shooting  preserves,  dude  ranches,  amusement  parks;  vacation  fanris, 

which  are  usually  operated  by  farmers  who  want  to  supplement  their  incomes 

by  entertaining  guests;  concessions  operated  in  National  and  State  forests 

and  parks  and  including  such  activities  as  boating,  swimming,  camping  and 

horseback  riding  as  well  as  restaurants  and  motels;  and  industrial  areas 

for  employees,  which  usually  include  picnic  areas  and  ballfields  on  the 

industrial  site. 

The  ORRE.C  study  found  that  the  most  popular  activities  at  private 

outdoor  recreation  areas  were,  in  order  of  popularity:  swimming,  fishing, 

hunting  and  boating,  skiing,  riding  and  picnicking,  camping,  golf,  sailing 

14 

and  racing,  water  skiing,  hiking  and  mountain  climbing.  Although  the 
more  recent  studies  do  not  rank  these  activities  by  order  of  popularity, 
they  indicate  that  these  activities  are  still  very  much  in  demand. 

The  ORKRC  survey  also  found  that  most  of  the  private  facilities 
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were  open  to  the  public,  operated  for  profit,  and  owned  by  individuals  or 
families,  private  clubs,  corporations  and,  in  some  instances,  by  industria 
and  commercial  firms  for  their  ovm  employees. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  in  the  various  studies,  the 
following  best  represent  the  kinds  of  assistance  from  State  Government 
most  frequently  requested  by  private  enterprise: 

- Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  by  all  levels  of 
government  on  the  larger  role  thac  private  enter- 
prise can  and  needs  to  have  in  providing  the  facil- 
ities and  services  required  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Program.s  for  public  information  about  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  outdoor  recreation  need  to  be 
emphasized  and  strengthened,  ^ 

- In  ansxjering  the  question  as  to  what  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  could  do  to  help  the  tourist  and  private 
recreation  industry,  entrepreneurs  most  often  cited 
the  follox>7ing:  the  clean-up  and  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion of  the  region’s  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams;  the 
conservation  of  the  region’s  natural  resources  and 
its  scenic  beauty;  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  access  roads  and  highways;  the  construction  of 
water  recreation  areas  and  additional  State  parks; 
provision  and  maintenance  of  information  centers  on 
the  region’s  major  highways;  publicity  of  the  yregion's 
recreational  opportunities;  and  directional  signs  and 
promotional  billboards  on  the  Interstate  Highways 

, , . , as  these  major  arteries  carry  the  largest 
volumes  of  travelers  into  and  through  the  region.  ° 


Conclusions  - ~ 

The  kinds  of  resources,  facilities  and  services  offered  by 
private  enterprise  are  many  and  varied,  and  the  kinds  of  individuals  and 
groups  who  offer  them  are  equally  many  and  varied.  Some  of  the  things 
which  appear  to  differentiate  privately  provided  from  publicly  provided 
facilities  are  the  special  clientele,  the  generally  small  scope  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  "specialty"  nature  of  the  privately  provided  facilities 
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and  services.  This  mixture  of  attributes  has  tended  to  make  the  role  of 


private  enterprise  in  outdoor  recreation  an  economically  delicate  and 
unstable  one,  but  also  a very  enticing  one,  in  that  the  demand  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  market  is  for  something  "different”  and  "exciting," 

Delineation  of  Responsibilities 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  delineate  the  responsibilities  of 
government  in  outdoor  recreation.  First,  the  public  and  private  roles 
must  be  differentiated;  secondly,  the  roles  of  the  various  levels  of  the 
public  sector  must  be  differentiated. 

Public  and  Private  Responsibilities  - - 

Public  and  private  responsibilities  in  outdoor  recreation  are 
less  controversial  if  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  practice  --  what  the 
involvement  of  each  actually  is  --  than  theory  --  the  assumed  role  of 
government  in  our  society.  The  foregoing  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
various  levels  of  government  are  concerned  with  outdoor  recreation  in 
at  least  two  ways : 

- Government  preserves,  conserves  and  protects  natural 
resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  public. 

These  resources  are  considered  to  be  of  special 
significance  nationally.  Statewide,  regionally, 
or  locally  and  include  land  and  water  areas,  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  artifacts  of  such  natural, 
historical,  or  cultural  importance  as  to  be  under 
public  control.  It  therefore  prepares  plans  and 
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formulates  goals  and  standards  in  regard  to  these 
resources . 

- Government  also  utilizes  these  resources  for  outdoor 
recreation  or  some  other  purpose  (such  as  water 
supplies  and  electric  power,  mineral  and  timber 
production)  considered  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  publiCo  It  therefore  provides  and  develops 
the  resources  and  attendant  facilities  and  services c 
The  analysis  has  shown  that  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
generally  provides  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  services  which  are 
profitable,  more  specialized  in  nature,  serve  special  clienteles,  and  are 
limited  in  scope  of  operation  (that  is,  unlike  government,  it  does  not 
provide  a network  of  facilities  serving  a whole  jurisdiction). 

These  are  only  guidelines,  however,  for  the  areas  of  responsibility 
in  outdoor  recreation  by  government  and  private  enterprise  are  not  always 
clear.  And  the  often  heard  dictum  that  government  should  provide  only  those 
facilities  and  services  which  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not  provide 
makes  no  more  clear  what  it  is  that  government  should  provide.  In  practice, 
government  and  private  enterprise  often  provide  the  same  kinds  of  facilities 
(swimming  pools,  for  exam.ple) . It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  suggest  that 
outdoor  recreatioi^  facilities  not  be  unnecessarily  duplicated  by  the  two 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Levels  of  Public  Responsibility  - - 

By  the  Constitutional  concept  of  "federalism"  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  share  power.  Local  governments  are  not  granted  any 
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explicit  powers;  rather,  local  governments  exist  at  the  behest  of  the  States 
and  exercise  only  those  powers  their  respective  States  see  fit  to  delegate. 

In  theory  then,  it  can  be  said  that  responsibilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  are  held  and  exercised  independently  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments,  while,  they  are  carried  out  at  the  local  level  merely  as  an 
extension  of  State  responsibilities.  This  implies  that  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  policies  can  be  formulated  without  reference  to  State  policies, 
while  State  and  local  policies  m.ust  be  formulated  as  a unified  statement. 

In  practice,  hcx^ver,  the  Federal  Gove.rnment  is  concerned  about 
the  role  of  the  States  in  outdoor  recreation  and  therefore  provides 
” incentives”  for  them  to  carry  out  better  their  responsibilities.  Conse- 
quently, the  Federal  Government  has  set  a dual  role  for  itself;  one  is  to 
provide,  maintain  and  operate  its  own  outdoor  recreation  resources, 
facilities  and  services;  and  the  other  is  to‘  provide  encouragement  to  the 
States  (and  to  their  subdivisions)  through  financial  and  technical  assis- 
tance for  carrying  out  their  role  in  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Commonwealth's  role  in  outdoor  recreation  is  extremely 
complex.  It  began  prior  to  the  twentieth  century  with  measures  to  conserve 
forests  and  game  and  continued  through  successive  pieces  of  legislation  to 
control  the  pollution  of  air,  land  and  water  and  to  provide  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  both  directly  and  through  assistance  to  local  units  of 
government . 

These  programs  appear  to  be  among  the  most  important  and  accepted 
functions  of  State  Government,  since  the  need  for  them  is  apparent  and 
other  government  and  private  bodies  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  need. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  that  the  current  popular  concern  for 
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conservation  finds  Pennsylvania  with  ongoing  programs  of  resource  protection. 
As  to  the  future,  the  Commonwealth  will  face  a predicted  population  growth 
and  urban  development  (see  Chapter  2)  which  will  pose  a tremendous  planning 
challenge  to  State  and  local  government. 

Although  local  governments  have  only  those  powers  specifically 
delegated  to  them  by  the  States,  the  trend  in  granting  local  units  greater 
"home  rule"  and  in  passing  "enabling  legislation"  giving  them  the  power  to 
perform  certain  functions  also  suggests  greater  independence  in  their  out- 
door recreation  responsibilities.  Therefore,  local  governments,  like  the 
Federal  and  State,  are  responsible  for  providing  recreation  resources, 
facilities  and  services  for  their  respective  jurisdictions.  However,  the 
secondary  role  of  providing  assistance  to  other  subdivisions  is  obviously 
limited  and  is  performed  roainly  by  counties.  But  inter -municipal  coopera- 
tion in  providing  facilities  can  be  considered  an  additional  local  respon- 
sibility. 

The  question  might  now  be  asked:  If  all  levels  of  government 
have  similar  responsibilities  in  outdoor  recreation,  how  can  these  respon- 
sibilities be  differentiated?  The  critical  criterion  is  the  "interest" 
served,  and  is  usually  determined  by  political  boundaries.  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  programs  should  be  of  "national  interest,"  that 
is,  of  benefit  or  interest  to  all  citizens  of  this  country,  and  Pennsylvania 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  programs  should  be  of  "Statewide  or  regional 
interest"  to  the  residents  and  visitors  of  the  Common-wealth,  At  the  level 
of  local  government  what  is  of  "local  interest"  varies  in  degree  with  the 
facility  provided;  for  example,  a county  park  should  serve  a larger  "local" 
population  than  a neighborhood  park  or  a tot  lot. 
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It  can  be  concluded  that  governmental  responsibilities  for  outdoor 
recreation  differ  at  the  various  levels  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal  responsibilities  all  entail  the 
provision  of  resources,  facilities  and  services,  and  all  but  municipal 
responsibilities  entail  the  provision  of  some  form  of  assistance  to  their 
political  subdivisions.  However,  the  public  clientele  served  (or  the 
service  area),  the  size,  accessibility  and  distribution  of  the  natural 
resource  or  facility,  and  the  intensity  of  use  of  the  development  vary 
in  degree  or  extent  with  the  '^interest  served”  by  the  sponsoring  level 
of  government. 

But  there  are  alx^?^ays  exceptions  to  generalizations,  and  no 
rules  should  be  so  inflexible  as  to  deter  any  level  of  government  from 
providing  resources,  facilities,  and  services  it  has  not  traditionally 
provided. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 

The  Frederick  Burk  Foundation  for  Education,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  Federal  Agencies  and  Outdoor  Recreation,  prepared  for  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  (Washington,  D,C. : 1962), 

p.  1, 


Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Program  (Washington,  D.C. : Government  Printing 
Office,  1967),  p»  27. 

~^Federal  Outdoor  Recreation  Program,  p.  67,  with  revision  of 
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CHAPTER  4 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  governmental  agencies  that 
are  concerned  with  their  outdoor  recreation  needs  are  now  faced  with  a 
Eiajor  expansion  of  the  demand  for  land  and  facilities  to  satisfy  the  basic 
desire  for  outdoor  recreation.  This  upward  trend  has  already  Taadc  a 
significant  impact  on  the  policies  and  programs  of  municipal,  regional  and 
State  public  agencies  that  are  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  areas  and  facilities  for  recreation  use.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  the  next  two  decades  (and  beyond)  increasing  pressures  to  meet  this 
growing  need  will  become  evident  and  that  the  allocation  of  funds  and 
resourced  for  recreation  will  compete  seriously  with  many  other  sectors 
of  public  need  and  concern. 

This  chapter  attempts  to  present  a measure  of  the  growing  demand 
for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  Connnonwealth  and  its  thirteen  regions.  Broad 
public  awareness  of  the  dimensions  of  the  demand  and  its  Implications 
should  become  known  to  the  residents  of  the  State  who  use  recreation 
facilities;  to  the  State,  county  and  municipal  public  agencies  that  plan 
for,  acquire  and  make  them  available  to  the  public;  and  to  the  private  and 
semi-public  organizations  that  now  supply  a considerable  portion  of  the 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  a related  context,  the  level,  intensity  and  geographic 
distribution  of  the  demand  (and  especially  its  future  dimensions)  provides 
a basic  reference  point  to  establish  the  need  for  recreation  facilities 
now  and  in  the  decades  ahead.  Consequently,  outdoor  recreation  planning 
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at  every  level  of  government  in  the  State  requires  a reasonably  well- 
formulated,  comprehensive  view  of  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 
facilities. 

A nxmiber  of  localities,  especially  some  of  the  larger  cities  and 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  have  developed  demand  estimates  in  connection 
with  their  recreation  and  open  space  planning  during  the  past  decade®  More 
recently  the  regional  planning  commissions  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
State  prepared  estimates  of  demand  for  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction. 
In  producing  the  interim  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board  developed  a preliminary  set  of  figures  depicting 
the  current  and  future  need  for  land  acreage  in  the  State  to  satisfy  the 
rising  demand.  These  tentative  projections  have  since  been  refined  in 
light  of  new  data  and  new  techniques,  so  that  a comprehensive;  statement 
regarding  recreation  demand  in  the  State  and  its  major  regions  is  now 
possible. 

Summary  of  Statewide  Findings 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  all  its  forms  will  rise  very  rapidly  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania between  now  and  the  end  of  the  century.  Even  by  19S3,  this  growth 
will  be  strong  and  sustained.  Table  1 isidicates  that  the  less  attended 
activities  such  as  eampdBBgj^  hiking,  horse&ack  riding  and  smew  skiing  will 
more  than  double  in  activity  days*  between  1968  and  1985'„  w?ith)  snow  skiing 

^"Activity  day”  is  a measure  of  demand  that  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  participants  in  a given  activity  by  the  frequency  of  partici- 
pation in  terms  of  days  per  participant.  It  is  therefore  a measure  that 
combines  both  the  volume  and  intensity  of  the  demand  in  a season* 
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rising  160  percent.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  very  substantial 
gains  are  expected  even  for  the  mass  participation  activities  such  as 
sightseeing,  picnics,  outdoor  games  and  pleasure  walking.  With  the  exception 
o£  hunting  and  fishing,  which  are  largely  dependent  on  the  controlled  size  of 
the  stock,  the  demand  for  almost  all  activities  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
expected  to  advance  very  rapidly  ini  the  next  few  decades.  This  is  graphically 
illustrated  in  Chart  1. 

Unless  new  and  unexpected  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  attract 
substantial  nianbers  of  Pennsylvania  participants  in  the  next  fev  decades, 
such  activities  as  swiiraning,  outdoor  games,  pleasure  walking  and  driving 
for  pleasure  will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the  State.  In  196£ 
they  constituted  over  63  percent  of  all  activity  days,  as  shown  in  Table 
2.  However,  while  the  demand  for  these  activities  is  expected  to  rise 
considerably,  they  will  constitute  a sroaller  proportion  of  total  demand  in 
1985  than  they  do  now.  Participation  in  outdoor  games  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  that  appears  likely  to  increase  its  proportion,  rising  from 
approximately  16  to  17  percent  in  that  period  of  time. 
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Chart  1 


TRENDS  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  DEMAND 
1968  “ 2000  (Selected  Activities) 


Millions  of  Activitj^  Days 
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Chart  1 (Continued) 


TRENDS  IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  DEMAND 
1968  - 2000  (Selected  Activities) 


Millions  of  Activity  Days 
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Table  1 - DEMAND  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

ACTIVITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1960-2000 

(in  millions  of  activity  days) 


1960 

1968 

1976 

1985 

2000 

Percent  Change 
1968-1985 ' 

Pleasure 

driving 

76.9 

86.1 

95.3 

112.0 

133.3 

30.1 

Sightseeing 

20.8 

35.4 

50.0 

68.8 

105.0 

94.4 

Bicycling 

25.0 

36.6 

48.2 

57.3 

74.6 

56.6 

Picnics 

28.1 

34.5 

40.8 

60.7 

85.8 

75.9 

Outdoor  games 

60.5 

95,4 

130.3 

157.2 

207.3 

64.8 

Hunting 

11.6 

12.2 

12.8 

13.6 

14.6 

11.5 

Camping 

3,5 

4.0 

4.4 

8.4 

14.9 

110.0 

Hiking 

2.8 

4.1 

5.3 

8.2 

14.5 

100.0 

Nature  walks 

11,9 

13.4 

15.0 

19.8 

28.7 

47.8 

Swimming 

82.0 

106.2 

130.4 

159.1 

219.4 

49.8 

Boating 

14.0 

16.0 

18.0 

23.3 

34.8 

45.6 

Water  skiing 

2.8 

3.7 

4.7 

6.5 

11.2 

75.7 

Fishing 

8.8 

9.6 

10.5 

13.0 

18.0 

35.4 

Pleasure 

walking 

61.6 

88.0 

114.4 

137.4 

188.7 

56.1 

Horse  riding 

2.7 

4.5 

6.2 

9.6 

14.1 

113.3 

Sports  events 

13.3 

17.1 

20.9 

27.0 

39.9 

57.9 

Concerts  and 
plays 

3.0 

4.6 

6.2 

9.2 

16.1 

100.0 

Snow  skiing 

1.1 

2.5 

3.9 

6.5 

12.5 

160.0 

Ice  skating 

7.6 

16.5 

25.4 

31.7 

45.3 

92.1 

Sources:  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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Table  2 - CHANGING  SHARES  IN  THE  DEMAND 

FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  - 1968  and  1985 

(percent  of  activity  days) 


1968 

1985 

Pleasure  driving 

14.6 

12.1 

Sightseeing 

6.0 

7.4 

Bicycling 

6.2 

6.2 

Picnics 

5.8 

6,5 

Outdoor  games 

16 . 1 

16.9 

Hunt  itig 

2.1 

Camping 

0.7 

O.S 

Hiking 

0.7 

0.9 

Nature  walks 

2.3 

2.1 

Swimming 

18.0 

17.1 

Boating 

2.7 

2.5 

Water  Skiing 

0.6 

0.7 

Fishing 

1.6 

1.4 

Pleasure  walking 

14.9 

14.8 

Horseback  riding 

0.8 

1.0 

Sports  events 

2.9 

2.9 

Concerts  and  plays 

0.8 

1.0 

Snow  skiing 

0.4 

0.7 

Ice  skating 

2.8 

3.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Sources;  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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The  Demand  in  the  Regions  of  the  State 

For  a large  variety  of  socio-economic  reasons,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  all  areas  of  the  State  will  experience  identical  demand  growth 
patterns  in  the  next  few  decades.  In  addition,  some  broad  geographic 
identifications  are  necessary  in  order  to  relate  the  demand  to  the  existing 
supply  of  outdoor  facilities  which  are  distributed  widely  across  the  State, 

It  was  advisable,  therefore,  to  utilize  the  thirteen  State  Planning  Regions  as 
viable  sub-State  entities  and  to  present  the  findings  in  that  geographical 
context.  The  Regions,  which  have  been  defined  by  the  State  Planning  Board 
on  the  basis  of  a variety  of  demographic,  topographic  and  economic  factors, 
have  been  used  by  the  Board  and  other  State  agencies  for  planning  and 
administrative  purposes  (see  Map  11  for  regional  boundaries). 

Map  11 

STATE  PLANNING  REGIONS 
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The  tvo  most  populous  regions  in  the  State,  Regions  1 and  12,  are 
centered,  around  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Together  they  contained  close 
to  6C  percent  of  the  State's  population  in  1968.  As  would  be  expected, 
residents  in  both  areas  generate  a very  sizeable  proportion  of  the  total 
de;nar<d  in  the  State,  For  example j it  is  estimated  that  of  a total  of  86.1 
million  activity  days  for  pleasure  driving  in  the  entire  State  in  1968, 
almost  37  percent  originated  in  Region  1,  29  percent  in  Region  13, and  39 
percent  in  the  othe.c  eleven  Regions.  For  this  activity,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  others,  varying  degrees  of  the  resident  demand  originating  in  a given 
Region  are  satisfied  outside  the  regional  boundaries. 

As  shomi  in  Table.  3,  the  demand  for  almost  all  activities  in 
Regions  1,  12  and  the  rest  of  the  State  will  increase  betxvreen  1968  and 
1985,  with  some  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  those  activities  projected  to  rise  fastest  in  the  State 
(i,e.,  camping,  hiking,  snow  skiing,  etc.)  will  also  advance  at  a faster 
rate  in  and  around  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  However,  Table  3 also 
indicates  that  there  are  substantial  differences  in  the  expected  growth 
rates  between  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  the  rest  of  the  Regions  in 
the  State,  For  all  activities,  the  demand  generated  by  Region  1 residents 
in  the  next  txvro  decades  will  grow  considerably  faster  than  in  Region  12, 
but  only  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State  as  a whole. 

The  expected  increase  in  demand  by  region  for  three  major  activity  group- 
ings is  indicated  on  Chart  2, 
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Sources:  Haracner,  Greene,  Siler  Associates  and  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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While  regional  growth  differences  will  be  examined  in  greater 
detail  in  a subsequent  section,  it  is  important  to  recognize  at  this 
point  that  there  are  many  determinants  of  growth  in  outdoor  recreation 
demand:  changes  in  total  population,  age  structure,  income,  occupation 

and  others. 
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If  we  look  at  the  seven  fastest  growing  activities  in  the  State 
(Table  4),  it  is  also  clear  that  regional  differences  are  significanto  For 
example,  growth  appears  most  intense  in  the  rapidly  urbanizing  sections  of 
the  State,  namely  the  megalopolis  east  coast  (Regions  1,  2 and  3),  some  of 
the  Central  portions  (Regions  6,  7 and  8)^  and  the  growing  area  between  Erie 
and  Pittsburgh*  Such  upswing  activities  as  camping,  hiking,  snow  skiing, 
attending  concerts  and  plays,  etc*,  are  nourished  by  current  and  future 
concentrations  of  people  whose  complex  of  socio-economic  possibilities  and 
expectations  are  rapidly  rising. 

Table  4 “ PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  DEMAM)  FOR  THE  MOST  RA.PIDLY  GROtTlNG 

ACTIVITIES,  BY  REGION  - 1968-1985 


Region 

Camping 

Hiking 

Snow 

Skiing 

Horseback 

Riding 

Ice 

Skating 

Sight- 

seeing 

Coiicerts 
& Plays 

1 

131,8 

114,9 

183.9 

131.8 

103.6 

108,2 

114.9 

2 

113,5 

101.5 

163.5 

115.2 

93.3 

96.1 

102.6 

3 

150.7 

133,0 

195.7 

147.9 

120.4 

124.4 

132.6 

4 

74.6 

70.2 

124.3 

83.4 

71.8 

66.8 

70.8 

5 

85,6 

76,0 

137.5 

90.5 

72.4 

73.0 

77.9 

6 

133.4 

117.6 

184.8 

133,2 

108.8 

112.2 

120.9 

7 

116,8 

166.5 

166.0 

117.0 

96.8 

98.4 

104.9 

8 

122.6 

95,9 

166.7 

123.4 

99.4 

102.2 

108^8 

9 

93.5 

83.9 

145.3 

97.8 

81.5 

79.8 

85.8 

10 

89.2 

79.5 

137.2 

94.9 

77.8 

76.3 

81.7 

11 

■83,5 

75.5 

136.7 

88.4 

74.5 

72.5 

77.4 

12 

80.1 

73.0 

130.2 

86.0 

69.8 

69.5 

74.5 

13 

132.8 

117,5 

179.3 

134.1 

107.1 

210.7 

119.5 

Sources:  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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In  this  connection,  we  may  look  at  Region  3,  covering  Wayne,  Pike 
and  Monroe  Counties,  with  respect  to  the  rapid  growth  outdoor  activities. 
This  Region  includes  the  heart  of  the  Pocono  area,  which  has  been  a major 
summer  recreation  area  and  is  catering  to  an  increasing  number  of  winter 
sports  enthusiasts  from  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  metropolitan  area.  In 
addition.  Region  3 has  been  experiencing  a-  very  substantial  population 
expansion  in  the  past  few  years.  For  these  reasons,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  demand  for  the  seven  activities  mentioned  previously  is  moving  fastest 
in  that  area  at  a rate  well  above  the  increases  projected  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Other  Measures  of  Recreation  Demand 

It  uiay  be  useful  to  examine  other  kinds  of  indicators  that  can 
throw  light  upon  the  prospective  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  in  the  Stat--., 
Attendance  data  (i.e.,  visits  to  State  parks)  furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  indicate  a rise  from  12.8  to  32.0  million 
visitors  to  State  parks,  or  a gain  of  150  percent  from  1953  to  1968,  This 
information  is,  of  course,  not  comparable  to  "activity  days,"  which  have 
been  used  to  estimate  and  project  the  demand  in  this  report.  Nor  do  they 
provide  us  with  trends  for  specific  activities  since  visitors  to  State 
parks  may  be  involved  in  a gamut  of  activities  ranging  from  sightseeing  to 
water  and  snow  skiing.  Nevertheless,  they  do  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
pressures  or  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  are  long-range  in 
character,  and  that  the  future  upward  movement  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  all 
inconsistent  with  the  observable  trends  in  the  recent  past  that  continue 
onward  to  this  day. 
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In  sunmiarizing  the  national  experience  with  regard  to  park  and 
recreation  area  visitors  during  the  immediate  postwar  period,  the  following 
data  are  significant. 

Table  5 - ANNUAL  POSTWAR  INCREASE  IN  VISITS  BY  TYPE  OF 

RECREATION  AREA  FOR  THE  U.  S.,  1945-1955 

Annual  Percent  Increase 


Municipal  and  County  Parks  4 
State  Parks  10 
Corps  of  Engineers  Reservoirs  28 
National  Park  System  8 
National  Forests  10 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  12 


Source;  Marion  Clawson,  The  Dynamics  of  Park  Demand,  Park,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Project,  1960. 

In  Pennsylvania  (and  for  the  Nation  as  a whole)  the  number  of 
parks  or  other  designated  recreation  areas  have  increased  during  this  ten- 
year  period,  accounting  for  a considerable  part  of  the  greater  attendance. 
However,  nearly  all  of  the  older  areas  experienced  increased  use,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that,  had  the  new  areas  not  been  acquired  and  developed,  the 
existing  parks  would  have  experienced  even  greater  use  and,  in  many  cases, 
overcrowding  --  or  the  demand  would  simply  have  been  unsatisfied. 

Resident  Demand  and  Out-of-State  Relationships 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  an  island  unto  itself  in  a 
recreation  sense.  The  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland 
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and  Ohio  contribute  a sizeable  proportion  of  outdoor  recreation  participants 
to  the  Commonwealth.  This  varies  greatly,  of  course,  by  type  of  activity. 

For  example,  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionaly  heritage  of  the  State  is  very 
strong  and  attracts  millions  of  out-of-State  visitors  to  such  historic  sites 
as  Independence  Mall,  Valley  Forge  and  Washington  Crossing.  Secondly,  the 
Pocono  vacation  area,  adjacent  both  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  draws  a very 
substantial  number  of  out-of-State  vacationeers  for  summer  and  winter  rec- 
reation. 

With  a very  developed  system  of  State  parks,  forests  and  other 
recreation  areas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  out-of-State  visitors  to 
Pennsylvania  would  be  attracted  to  these  facilities.  Recent  surveys  indicate 
that  approximately  8 percent  of  all  day  visitors  and  20  percent  of  all  over- 
night visitors  to  Pennsylvania  State  Parks  are  non-residents.  It  is  also 
evident  that  those  regions  containing  State  parks  within  easy  accessibility 
of  the  out-of-State  major  population  centers,  have  the  highest  percent  of 
non-Pennsylvania  visitors. 

The  large  forests  and  hunting  areas  of  the  State  (mainly  in  the 
northern  regions)  also  induce  a sizeable  number  of  out-of-State  residents 
to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  Commonwealth.  For  example,  of  an  estimated  total 
of  more  than  71,000  hunters  in  Region  3 in  1967,  slightly  more  than  10 
percent  were  non-residents  of  Pennsylvania.  Px.egions  4,  9 and  12  each  had 
7.9,  8.6  and  8.4  percent  of  out-of-States  respectively  during  the  hunting 
season  of  that  year. 

Recent  estiinates  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Development  indicate  that  the  interchange  of 
recreationists  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  not  all  one  way,  A 
1966  study  of  that  Department  shows  that  a total  of  102,500  person-trips 
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were  made  from  New  Jersey  to' Pennsylvania  for  all  recreation  purposes 
on  an  average  week  day  during  the  peak  season  in  that  year.  In  the  same 
period,  approximately  393,000  person-trips  were  made  in  the  other  direction, 

A well-observed  phenomenon  is  the  mass  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
residents  in  the  Philadelphia  area  to  the  Jersey  shore  on  a summer  weekend. 
These  inter-State  movements  are  relevant  to  Pennsylvania's  economy 
and  to  the  planning  for  recreation  facilities  in  the  Commonwealth,  One 
important  consideration  is  the  economic  effects  of  large  scale  vacation 
tourism,  principally  as  benefits  to  a wide  range  of  industries  and  activities 
complementary  to  satisfying  the  outlet  for  recreation.  In  addition  to 
certain  public  spin-offs  such  as  increased  highway  tolls,  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees,  and  selective  admission  charges  to  State  parks, 
the  large  scale  influx  into  the  State  has  a very  significant  (if  not  easily 
quantifiable)  effect  on  the  business  volume  for  hotels  and  motels,  restaurants, 
retail  stores  and  private  recreation  enterprises. 

Another  consideration  relates  to  facility  planning  for  accommodating 
a relatively  large  number  of  out-of-State  users,  as  well  as  the  pressures 
generated  by  Pennsylvania  residents.  As  indicated  earlier,  this  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  factor  for  the  State,  county  and  private  recreation  in- 
stallations readily  accessible  to  non-Pennsylvania  users.  In  effect,  the 
estimates  of  resident  demand  will  be  adjusted  to  account  for  the  movement 
of  Pennsylvanians  who  use  out-of-State  facilities  and  for  those  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  State  but  use  its  recreation  resources. 

The  Influence  of  Social  and  Economic  Factors 

Underlying  all  the  expectations  of  a rising  volume  of  recreation 
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demand  (hoT-rever  expressed)  are  the  changing  propensities  and  abilities  of 
the  /iinerican  people  to  partake  in  this  form  of  leisure  outlet.  The 
importance  of  leisure  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  our  society  and  is 
confronting  the  leadership  of  the  Nation  and  the  decision-makers  in 
Pennsylvania  with  a greatly  expanded  responsibility  to  provide  adequate 
land  and  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Dr.  Marion  Clawson,  a leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  demand 
for  recreation,  stated  recently  that: 

The  demand  for  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation  will  increase 
at  an  unprecedented  pace  during  the  next  25  j'-ears  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region  and  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  There  will  be  a substantial  rise  in  each  of  the 
factors  which  must  affect  the  demand  for  recreation;  popula- 
tion,, per  capita  income,  leisure  time  and  ease  of  travel. 

Growth  in  any  one  of  these  would  be  significant:  when  their 
gains  are  combined,  the  impact  on  the  need  for  parks  and 
other  space  becomes  a major  challenge  of  our  time..  * 

These  factors,  plus  others  such  as  occupational  shifts  to  the 

white  collar  groups,  rising  levels  of  education  among  the  population  as  a 

whole,  and  continuing  urbanization  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  also 

potent  influences  in  the  expected  upward  movement.  It  may  be  pertinent,  at 

this  point,  to  indicate  briefly  the  direction  of  these  significant  forces. 

Real  incomes  per  capita  have  increased  steadily  since  World  War  II, 

with  ever  larger  groups  of  the  population  able  to  afford  vacations  and 

trips  which  once  would  have  been  possible  only  for  the  highest  incomie 

groups. 


* The  Dynamics  of  Park  Demand  (see  footnote  to  Table  5),  This  discussion 
of  the  factors  generating  recreation  demands  and  their  compounding  effect 
on  demand  would  apply,  of  course,  to  the  metropolitan  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area. 
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Nearly  all  workers  today  are  able  to  participate  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation at  various  times  during  the  year,  if  they  wish  to  do  so  without 
significant  or  any  loss  in  income.  While  the  typical  workweek  has  been 
shortened  only  slightly,  the  paid  vacation  is  almost  universal  in  the 
United  States  today  and  the  two-day  weekend  is  standard. 

Similarly,  the  widening  of  autoi^iobile  ownership,  the  growth  of 
air  travel  and  the  building  of  Interstate  Highway  Systems  have  made  Americans 
the  most  mobile  people  in  the  world  today. 

Each  of  these  factors  has  experienced  an  upward  trend,  but  at 
annual  rates  of  less  than  2 percent.  It  has  been  their  combined  effect 
which  has  produced  the  much  more  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation activity  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

For  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  trends  in  a number  of  such  factors 
have  been  projected  into  the  future  and  compared  with  the  expected  rise  in 
activity  days  for  selected  recreation  categories. 

Chart  3 shows  the  rate  and  extent  of  growth  in  population,  median 
income,  white  collar  workers,  weekly  hours  of  leisure  and  inter-city  travel. 
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GROWTH  OF  MAJOR  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  DEMAND  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


White  collar 

occupations 

Intercity 

Travel 

Median 

income 


Urban 
residence 
Weekly  hours 
of  leisure 
Population 


Source;  Population,  median  income,  white  collar  occupations  and  urban 
residence  trends  determined  for  Pennsylvania  by  Hammer,  Green, 
Siler  Associates  and  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 

Weekly  hours  of  leisure  and  intercity  travel  are  national  trends 
and  projections  from  ORRRC  Report  No.  26, 


Using  the  same  scale,  these  are  compared  with  the  upward  movemen 
of  seven  groupings  of  recreation  activities  in  the  Commonwealth  (Chart  4). 
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Chart  4 


TRENDS  IN  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SELECTED 
OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Picnics  & 

Outdoor  games 
^ Sputcs  events, 
concerts  6c  plays 
^ Swimming,  boating 
6c  water  skiing 


Camping  & 

” Hiking 

pleasure  driving 
* 6c  sight  seeing 
Hunting  6« 
fishing 


It  is  clear  that  all  the  recreation  activities  shown  in  this  Chart 
will  rise  faster  than  population  and  weekly  hours  of  leisure.  The  water 
oriented  activities  (swimming,  boating  and  water-skiing)  and  the  travel  and 
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sightseeing  groups  are  expected  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  any  single 
"indicator"  in  Chart  3,  while  picnics  and  outdoor  games,  attending  sports 
events  and  concerts,  camping  and  hiking,  and  the  winter  sports  will  increase 
substantially  faster  than  the  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  growth 
in  recreation  demand. 

The  Opportunity  Factor 

In  addition  to  the  changing  social  and  economic  attributes  of  the 
State's  population,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  availability  of 
facilities,  i.e,,  the  level  and  accessibility  of  the  supply,  is  also  a 
determinant  of  demand.  However,  the  effects  of  change  in  opportunity  or 
supply  of  recreation  facilities  cannot  be  measured  directly,.  At  best,  this 
would  constitute  a judgment  about  the  quantity  and  location  of  facilities 
in  relation  to  population  and  accessibility.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
level  and  quality  of  services  complimentary  to  recreation  affect  the  degree 
of  participation  in  outdoor  activities.  This  relationship  too  is  not 
directly  quantifiable. 

Methods  of  Analysis 

The  development  of  a body  of  consistent  and  comprehensive  data  to 
estimate  current  recreation  demand  and  project  it  into  the  future  was  under^ 
taken  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  with  the  technical  assistance 
of  its  consultant,  the  firm  of  Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates.  A large 
variety  of  sources  were  utilized  in  preparing  these  estimates.  Principal 
among  these  were  the  series  of  studies  and  surveys  conducted  by  the  (Xitdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  which  submitted  its  reports  to 
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Congress  and  the  President  in  the  early  1960 *s.  The  objective  of  the  ORRRC 
reports  was  to  survey  the  Nation’s  outdoor  recreation  resources,  measure  the 
present  and  future  demands  upon  them  over  the  next  40  years  and  recommend 
appropriate  action.  Their  particular  usefulness  for  the  Pennsylvania  study 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  related  recreation  demand  or  participation  to  the 
socio-economic  characteristics  of  the  population  and  prepared  a number  of 
estimates  of  the  future  levels  of  demand.  Since  the  ORRRC  reports  also 
included  considerable  data  by  regional  groupings,  it  was  possible  to  derive 
demand  estimates  for  the  State  by  selective  utilization  and  adoption  of  the 
information  pertaining  to  the  larger  regional  area.* 

Pr incipal  Components  of  the  Analysis 

Prior  to  a discussion  of  the  methodology  employed,  it  would  be 
useful  to  identify  the  major  components  that  are  necessary  to  derive 
estimates  of  the  demand  for  recreation.  A key  component  in  the  entire 
process  is  the  "participation  rate,"  the  percent  of  persons  in  the  population 
engaging  in  a specified  recreation  activity.  Built  into  this  indicator  are 
the  propensities  of  various  socio-economic  groups  to  participate,  differen- 
tially, in  the  given  activity.  After  these  participation  rates  are  <lerivedi 
they  are  multiplied  by  the  population  of  the  area  to  obtain  the  number  of 
participants.  To  determine  the  total  activity  date,  i.e,,  the  meastire  of 
demand,  the  number  of  participants  is,  in  turn,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  per  year  that  each  participant  engages  in  a given  activity,  A 
diagrammatic  view  of  this  process  is  shown  in  Chart  5. 

* The  Northeast  Region  includes  the  New  England  States  plus  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
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Chart  5 


RECREATION  DEMAND  ESTIRIATION  - METHODOLOGY 
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Derivation  of  Statewide  Participation  Rates 

It  was  necessary,  initially,  to  prepare  estimates  of  participatio:'' 

rates  for  each  of;  nineteen  outdoor  recfeatioh'”activities  for  the  entire  State  " 

the  base  year.  The  first  task,  therefore,  involved  disaggregating  from  the 

regional  data  a profile  of  recreation  activity  that  might  have  occu^rred  in 

Pennsylvania  in  I960,*  Certain  assumptions  underlie  the  application  of  ths 

data  in  the  Northeast  Region  as  developed  in  the  OPJIRC  reports  to  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Briefly  there  are: 

1.  Outdoor  recreation  demand  in  Pennsylvania  is  assumed  to 

vary  from  the  Northeast  Region  directly  as  Pennsylvania's 

* The  ORRRC  data  and  the  initial  derivations  for  Pennsylvania  reflected 
activities  of  persons  12  years  and  older.  This  was  later  adjusted  to 
include  all  persons  five  years  old  and  over. 
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socio-economic  characteristics  vary  from  the  Northeast 
Region  as  a whole. 

2.  Demand  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  peak  summer  months 

(June,  July  and  August)  except  for  winter  sports  (December, 

January  and  February)  and  hunting  (October  and  November) , 

These  months  are  assumed  to  reflect  the  peak  use  periods 
for  the  respective  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  socio-economic  differences  result  in  different 
aspirations  and  living  patterns  among  the  population.  Likewise,  variance  in 
socio-economic  characteristics  are  assumed  to  affect  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation.  The  ORERC  data  shovred  that  individual  factors  such  as  income, 
age,  sex,  place  of  residence  and  level  of  education  were  typically  associated 
with  a particular  participation  rate  and  frequency  of  participation  in 
different  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation  activities. 

In  the  ORRRC  studies,  data  were  developed  for  the  Northeast  Region 
to  show  the  "net  effect"  of  each  individual  socio-economic  characteristic  on 
the  participation  rate  for  each  of  nineteen  outdoor  recreat~i6n~~activities.  Accord 
ingly,  the  participation  rates  for  Pennsylvania  in  1960  were  calculated  in 
terms  of  both  "net  effect"  of  separate  socio-economic  characteristics  and 
"composite  effect"  due  to  the  particular  mix  of  characteristics  in  the  State. 

While  the  calculated  composite  participation  rates  for  the  State 
varied  only  slightly  from  those  of  the  Northeast  Region,  in  some  activities 
it  would  have  been  clearly  inappropriate  to  apply  the  regional  rate  to 
Pennsylvania,  Because  of  these  obvious  discrepancies  the  approach  of 
calculating  State  net  effects  by  activity  was  carried  through  the  entire 
analysis. 
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Forecasts  of  Participation  Rates 


Three  basic  considerations  entered  into  the  projection  of  the 
Statewide  participation  rates  to  1976,  1985  and  2000.  These  i<rere:  1)  the 
ORKRC  projections  that  were  developed  in  the  1960  study;  2)  the  1960-1965 
changes  showTi  by  the  1965  Survey  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Activity;  and  3) 
the  projections  of  Pennsylvania’s  socic-econoraic  characteristics^  Judg- 
ments vjere  made  as  to  hov7  each  of  these  three  considerations  wculd  cifecc 
participation  rates  for  each  activity,  because  in  some  cases,  the  prcjectior. 
presented  divergent  views  on  the  future  of  a particular  activity. 

For  example,  the  1960-1965  changes  in  participation  showed  :.ho  c 
for  some  activities  the  percent  of  population  participating  declinec:  ii 
that  five-year  period„  If  this  decline  were  to  be  projected,  the  activity 
would  disappear  by  2000.  A,lso,  for  other  activrr.ies  the  1960-1965  changes 
ware  so  rapid  that  the  earlier  ORRRC  projections  appear  to  ba  too  lo“; , 
Participation  rates  in  all  activities  were,  therefore,  expected  to  increase 
despite  some  indications  of  decline  during  the  1960-1965  period,  and  the 
rates  of  growth  generally  followed  national  growth  patterns  projected  by 
the  ORRRC  study. 

Table  6 presents  the  rates  of  participation  for  1960  and  the 
projected  years  for  the  Commonwealth.  These  upward  m.cvements  reflect  a 
population  that  is  expected  to  engage  m.ore  intensely  in  all  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  during  the  next  few  decades.  For  example,  even  a simple 
activity  --  walking  for  pleasure  --  will  activate  62  percent  of  the 
population  in  1985  com.pared  with  about  41  percent  in  1960;  while  anothe  : , 
hunting  and  fishing,  will  show  little  or  no  increase  in  the  participation 
rate  even  though  the  number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  State  is 
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Table  6 


STATEWIDE  PARTICIPATION  RATES 

1960  AND  PROJECTED  YEARS 


1960 

1976 

1985 

2000 

Pleasure  driving 

55.0 

61,0 

64.0 

57.0 

Sightseeing 

39.7 

56.0 

59.0 

65.0 

Bicycling 

7.9 

16.0 

18.0 

21.0 

Picnics 

57.0 

61.0 

65.0 

69.0 

Outdoor  gaaies 

34.6 

'49.0 

52,0 

58.0 

Hunting 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11,2 

Camping 

4.6 

5.0 

8.0 

12.0 

Hiking 

6.4 

8.0 

10,0 

13.0 

Nature  walks 

14.4 

16.0 

18,0 

20,0 

Swimming 

52.5 

62.0 

65.0 

70. C 

Boating 

21.3 

23.0 

25.0 

28.0 

Water  skiing 

4.3 

7.0 

8.0 

10.0 

Fishing 

9.5 

9.5 

10.5 

12.0 

Pleasure  walking 

41,3 

57.0 

62.0 

69^:0 

Horse  riding 

4.1 

6.0 

8,0 

10.® 

Sports  events 

22,6 

30.0 

32.0 

35.® 

Concerts  and  plays 

12.6 

15.0 

17.0 

2M 

Snow  skiing 

2.5 

5.0 

7,0 

10.0 

Ice  skating 

11.0 

16.0 

18.2 

2a.® 

Sources s Hammer,  Greene,  Siler  Associates  and  State  Planning  Board  adjust- 
inents  for  Hunting,  Fishing,  Snow  Skiing  and  Ice  Skating. 
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expected  to  rise.* 


However,  for  some  activities,  such  as  snow  skiing,  horse- 


back riding  and  bicycling,  the  participation  rate  vrLll  rise  at  least  75 
percent  between  1960  and  1985. 


The  Regional  Participation  Hates 

It  could  not  be  assumed  that  Statewide  participation  races  would 
apply  uniformly  for  all  regions  in  the  CoBcnonwealth.  These  rates  were 
based  on  die  socio-economic  characteristics  of  a gw-s^en  population,  and  such 
population  attributes  vary  considerably  across  the  State*  Consequently,  i ; 
was  necessary  to  devise  a method  that  produced  regional  rates  as  variatucis 
from  the  Statewide  figures  for  each  year* 

For  this  purpose  a regional  composite  index  V7as  developed  for 
1960  and  the  projection  year*  This  index  was  a s^uxthea^.s  of  sever,^!  socio- 


econcraic  characteristics  indicating  the  relative  position  of  each  of  t’-'.  i 
planning  regions  compared  with  the  State  median  family  income,  population 
under  30  years,  urban  and  non-urban  residence,  and  white  and  blue  collar 
workers.  The  State  average  was  assigned  a value  of  1.0  and  each  planning 
region  reflects  the  value  of  region  to  State  as  a value  less  than  or  greater 
than  1*0. 


The  comiposite  index  thus  developed  for  each  region  was  applied 
to  the  Statewide  participation  rate  for  each  activity  in  order  to  obtain 
regional  rates.  These  rates  form  the  basis  for  subsequent  estimates  of 


* Participation  rates  for  hunting  and  fishing  \<reve  developed  in  a d;.ffereat 
manner  than  described  in  the  text.  For  these  activities,  the  current 
rate  and  the  future  level  of  participation  xjere  derived  from  the  infonna.” 
tio  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Commissions. 
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the  number  of  participants  and  total  activity  days. 

Projections  of  the  State’s  Population 

Several  years  ago.  Temple  University  prepared  a series  of  popu- 
lation projections  for  each  county  in  the -State  covering  the  period  from 
1960  to  1980.  Nine  levels  of  population  were  provided  as  alternatives 
derived  from  different  assumptions  about  vital  rates  and  migration  for 
each  county.  This  information  has  since  been  adjusted  and  refined  in 
light  of  new  sources:  birth  and  death  date  for  the  period  1960-1965  and 
annual  estimates  of  population  by  county  prepared  by  the  State  Planning 
Board;  the  U.  S.  Census  projection's  of  the  State's  population;  employment 
forecasts  by  labor  market  areas,  metropolitan  areas  and  the  State  as  a 
whole;  and,  finally,  a consideration  of  the  implied  "aging"  of  the  population 
in  a particular  region. 

All  the  county  trends  in  the  Temple  projections  were  extended  to 
1976,  1985  and  the  years  for  which  recreation  projections  have  been 

made  by  the  ORRRC,  and  then  the  county  populations  were  summed  to  regions. 
Table  7 indicates  the  expected  levels  in  each  region  for  the  population 
group  12  years  and  older  in  Pennsylvania.  Having  derived  the  participation 
rates  and  the  size  of  the  population  in  each  region  for  1960  and  the  pro-“ 
jection  years,  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  participants  in 
each  outdoor  recreation  activity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  population  projections  are 
necessary  to  predict  long-range  demand  levels,  this  planning  document 
relates  primarily  to  the  immediate  future.  However,  this  plan  will  be 
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Table  7 - POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  REGIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Persons  12  Years  and  0\7er) 
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updated  periodically  as  new  information  on  population  levels  and  trends 
becomes  available.  The  findings  of  the  1970  census , for  example,  will 
constitute  a major  input  to  the  next  document. 

Leisure  Time  and  Frequency  of  Outdoor  Participation 

In  addition  to  the  pressures  from  the  growing  urban  population, 
the  compounded  effect  of  more  leisure  time  and  increased  mobility  will 
create  additional  pressure  on  existing  recreation  facilities.  It  is 
expected  that  by  the  year  2000  the  work  week  will  be  reduced  to  about  thirty 
hours,  and  a weekend  may,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  increase  to  three 
days.  This  factor,  which  can  drastically  alter  the  time-distance  and 
mobility  factor,  will  create  greater  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  future . 

The  ORRRC  studies  showed  that  the  socio-economic  factors 
instrumental  in  determining  the  participation  rates  were  also  significant 
indicators  of  the  frequency  of  participation  (days  per  participant). 

Accordingly,  a ''step-down’'procedure  from  the  Northeast  Region  was  employed 
to  derive  the  days  per  participants  in  each  of  the  nineteen  activities  in 
Pennsylvania  for  1960,  Basically  the  process  involved  the  application  of 
the  days  per  participant  in  the  Northeast  Region  to  the  detailed  socio- 
economic composition  of  Pennsylvania's  population  12  years  and  over. 

In  the  light  of  the  forecasts  of  increasing  leisure  time  in  1976, 

1985  and  2000  and  an  increased  level  of  geographic  mobility,  it  was  possible 
to  project  a rise  in  the  days  per  participant  for  each  of  the  nineteen  activities 
considered.  The  application  of  the  1960  and  projected  rates  to  the  thirteen 
Planning  Regions  involved  the  assumption  that  leisure  time  would  be  equally 
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available  across  the  State.  Consequently,  the  days  per  participant  for  a 
given  activity  in  each  Planning  Region  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Statewide  rate  for  that  activity. 

Total  Activity  Days  - The  Measure  of  Recreation  Demand 

The  number  of  participants  in  an  activity  is  multiplied  by  the 
days  per  participant,  to  obtain  total  seasonal  activity  days.  This  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  demand  measures  that  have  been  discussed  previously  in 
this  chapter.  However,  the  data  available  thus  far  have  reflected  the 
number  of  activity  days  generated  by  the  population  12  years  old  and  over. 
While  this  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  total  recreation  demand,  it  is  ziecessazy 
to  include  the  age  category  5-11  if  a complete  picture  is  desired.  The 
sequence  used  to  derive  the  activity  days  for  this  age  group  is  identical 
to  the  one  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  However,  very  little  objective 
or  quantitative  information  exists  for  the  recreation  habits  and  patterns 
of  children  less  than  12  years  old,  and  while  the  participation  rates  and 
days  per  participant  for  these  youngsters  are  similar  to  their  parents  for 
most  activities,  there  are  differences  in  others.  After  adjusting  for 
these  differences,*  the  activities  days  for  the  5-11  age  group  was  obtained 
by  moving  through  the  sequence. 

In  this  report,  the  activity  days  are  the  sum  of  both  age  groups 
and  reflect  the  pattern  and  level  of  demand  of  the  total  population  in 


* Participation  rates  and  days  per  participant,  in  these  activities  where 
the  patterti  of  participation  of  the  5-11  age  group  differ  substantially 
from  the  12  and  over  category,  X'Tere  adjusted  for  1960.  They  were  then 
projected  at  the  same  rate  as  the  12  and  over  group.  For  the  non- 
differing activities,  no  adjustments  were  made. 
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Pennsylvania  and  its  thirteen  Regions.  A current  estimate  of  demand,  i.e., 
one  for  1968,  was  obtained  by  direct  interpolation  of  activity  days  between 
1960  and  1976. 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  RESOURCES 

The  Coiranonweal th  of  Pennsylvania,  even  though  it  is  a highly 
urbanized  State  in  the  densely  developed  northeastern  corridor  of  the 
United  States,  has  a very  substantial  proportion  of  all  its  lands  avail- 
able  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes.  Of  the  State's  total  area  of  28.8 
million  acres,  over  4.2  million  acres  are  currently  available  for  outdoor 
recreation  use.  Although  the  character  of  this  land  ranges  from  extensive, 
undeveloped  forest  lands  to  central  city  playgrounds,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  essentially  open  and  undeveloped  areas  under  State  and  Federal  cv.nec"' 
ship  account  for  the  bulk  of  it  (approximately  3.5  million  acres).  Con- 
sisting rnainlv  of  woodland  and  other  natural  land  types,  this  acreage 
represents  an  important  resource  both  in  terras  of  current  recreation  use 
and  future  potential  for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes. 

Land  and  Water  Areas  for  Outdoor  Recreation 

The  distribution  of  the  total  inventory  of  recreation  land  among 
the  thirteen  State  Planning  Regions  and  among  the  major  public  and  private 
agencies  which  own  or  administer  them  is  summarized  on  Table  8.* 

The  largest  single  category  is  that  of  State  Forest  comprising 
1,903,287  acres  concentrated  primarily  in  central  and  northcentral  Pennsyl- 
vania . 

The  Allegheny  National  Forest,  located  in  State  Planning  Regions 
9 and  13,  consists  of  468,855  acres  of  forested  land  including  a significant 
amount  of  more  intensive  recreational  development. 

* Acreage  and  capacity  data  included  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  surveys 
which  were  conducted  in  1968. 
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EXISTING  ACRES  OF  LAND  FOR  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BY  REGIONS  - 1968-1969 
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Excludes  approximately  10,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  electrical  power  companies  and  available  for  outdoor  recreation  throughout  the  State. 


State  and  National  Forest  Lands  are  indicated  on  Map  12. 

The  State  Park  system  currently  consists  of  75  developed  parks 
located  in  all  of  the  thirteen  State  Planning  Regions.  In  total,  the 
State  Parks  comprise  192,198  acres  of  land  and  water  (see  Map  13).  These 
areas  are  more  intensivel]/  developed  than  the  State  Forests  and  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest,  typically  consisting  of  one  or  more  highly 
developed  core  areas  surrounded  by  a considerable  amount  of  natural  and 
relatively  undeveloped  buffer  land. 

The  State  Game  Lands  currently  total  some  1,081,085  acres,  all 
of  which  are  available  for  hunting  as  well  as  for  a number  of  related 
outdoor  activities.  (Map  14.) 

State  Fish  CorrEnission  Areas,  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas,  State 
Monuments  and  State  Natural  Areas  are  indicated  on  Map  15, 

. State  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  Sites  and  properties 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Services  are  identified  on  Map  16, 

The  areas  included  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  are 
indicated  on  Map  17. 

In  addition  to  the  less  intensively  developed  areas  administered 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  there  are  a significant  number  of 
higher  density  recreation  areas.  The  Statewide  distribution  of  these 
public  and  private  areas  is  described  on  Table  9. 
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Map  12  - STATE  AND  FEDERAL  FOREST  LANDS 
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STATE  GAME  LANDS 
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OTHER  RECREATION  AREAS 
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Map  16  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 
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27.  Tuscarora  Academy  D.  Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield 

28.  General  McCoy  House  E.  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial 

29.  Pennsylvania  Military  Museum  F.  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National 

30.  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Museum  Historic  Site 
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Table  9 - Existing  Acres  of  Land  for  Outdoor  Recreation 

(excluding  Major  Forests  and  Wilderness  Areas) 


Acres 

Percent 

of 

Total 

State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
(Parks) 

192,198 

26,3 

County  Parks 

23,756 

3,2 

Local  Public  Parks 

55,841 

7.6 

Public  Schools 

20,015 

2.7 

Parochial  Schools 

1,908 

.3 

Private-Profit  Establishments 

236,035 

32,3 

Private  Non-Profit  Organizations 

201,520 

27.6 

Total 

731,273 

100.0 

Although  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  is  the  single 
largest  supplier  of  recreation  acres  in  the  State  (Table  9),  it  is  the 
private  sector  that  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  the  land  devoted  to  more  inten- 
sively used  recreation  purposes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  731,273  acres  are  owned  by  ^rttrepreneurs  or  non-profit  organiza- 
tions who  supply  a wide  variety  of  recreation  services  and  facilities  to 
resident  and  non-resident  users  in  the  State,  The  proportion  of  recreation 
land  under  private  ownership  would  undoubtedly  have  been  somewhat  higher  if 
more  complete  coverage  were  available  for  this  sector.  On  the  other  hand, 
county  and  local  public  parks,  plus  playgrounds  and  playfields  of  the 
school  systems  account  for  only  about  14  percent  of  recreation  acreage 
in  Pennsylvania, 

Terrain,  woodland  coverage  and  natural  and  scenic  amenities  have 
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predisposed  the  geographic  distribution  of  recreation  acres  throughout  the 
State.  It  is  apparent  from  Table  8,  that  very  large  Federal  recreation 
areas  like  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the  extensive  concentrations 
of  State  forests  in  the  x^-stern  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  State 
account  for  the  substantial  acreage  in  Regions  9,  11,  12  and  13.  These 
four  Regions  alone  contain  almost  1.5  million  acres  or  close  to  37  percent 
of  the  total  recreation  inventory  of  the  State. 

Understandably,  the  local  public  parks  and  playgrounds  (county, 
municipal  and  school)  are  clustered  near  the  concentrations  of  population. 
Table  8 reflects  the  urban  and  metropolitan  focus  of  these  recreation  areas 
in  and  around  Philadelphia  (Region  1),  Pittsburgh  (Region  12)  and  the  other 
larger  urban  centers.  To  some  extent,  this  is  also  true  of  the  distribution 
of  the  privately  held  recreation  areas  in  the  State.  Howex^er,  these  are 
also  strongly  oriented  towards  the  summer  vacation  areas  such  as  the  Poconos 
and  Laurel  Highlands,  and  towards  existing  publicly  ox<med  outdoor  recreation 
centers.  Consequently,  they  exhibit  a somewhat  more  even  locational  pattern 
among  the  Planning  Regions,  and  tend  to  be  more  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  varied  and  extensive  recreation  land  areas, 
the  Commonwealth  possesses  valuable  and  extensive  water  resources  in  its 
lakes  and  streams  that  are  used  for  a wide  spectrum  of  activities.  The 
State  Fish  Commission  has  assembled  a comprehensive  inventory  of  these  water 
areas  revealing  that  some  4,799  miles  of  stocked  trout  stream,  4,556  miles 
of  warm-water  streams  and  tributaries  and  183,656  acres  of  public  lakes  (over 
ten  acres  in  size)  are  available  to  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  water  areas  among  the  regions  of  the  State  is  described  on 
Chart  6. 
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CHART  6 


FISHING  WATERS  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Stocked  Trout  Waters 
Important  Tributaries 
Warmwoter  Streoms 


^ Public  Lokes  (over  10  acres)^ 


I ] = iOO  Miles  of  Stream 
{ * I - 1000  Acres  of  Lake 


Lake  Erie  ond  Prasqu*  !#l®  Bay  have  not  been  included  in  this  chort. 
Source;  Pennsylvania  Fish  Comniission 
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The  survey  of  beatable  waters  indicates  that  some  3,005  miles  of 
stream  and  162,808  acres  of  lake  are  available  for  this  purpose.  Chart  7 
describes  the  distribution  of  these  water  areas  among  the  regions  of  the 
State.*  Waters  usable  for  both  fishing  and  boating  are  included  in  both 
surveys . 

CHART  7 


BOATING  WATERS  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Source:  Pennsylvanio  Fish  Commission 


= 100  Miles  of  Stream 
= 1000  Acres  of  Lake 


* Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  not  included. 
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This  material  indicates  that  the  trout  streams  of  the  State  are 


located  predominantly  in  the  northern  and  central  areas j while  lakes  usable 
for  fishing  and  boating  are  most  abundant  in  Regions  13  (Northwest  Region), 
6 (Piedmont  Region)  and  3 (Poconos  Region) , 

Recreation  Facilities  in  Pennsylvania 

The  types  and  distribution  of  recreation  facilities  as  well  as 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  State  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  potentialities  for  outdoor  recreation.  Data  on  a 
wide  spectrum  of  facilities  such  as  camping  sites,  hiki.ng  trails,  marinas 
and  boating  slips,  etc.,  have  been  gathered.  In  addition,  an  inventory  of 
local  and  school  playgrounds  and  playfields  has  been  assembled. 

One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of  the  current  inventory  is 
the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  recreation  facilities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  are  concentrated  in  private  or  semi-private  ownership.  Thus,  while 
the  State  and,  to  a much  smaller  extent,  the  Federal  and  local  government 
provide  a sizable  number  of  such  facilities  and  services,  it  is  the  private 
sector  that  is  clearly  dominant  in  a wide  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
pursuits , 

As  shown  in  Table  10  picnic  tables  and  marinas  and  mooring  slips 
are  predominantly  under  public  (i.e.,  State)  jurisdiction.  For  the  former, 
the  three  levels  of  government  provide  about  65.2  percent  of  the  total  of 
83,445  picnic  tables  in  the  State,  leaving,  nevertheless,  a substantial 
private  interest  in  this  popular  recreation  pastime. 

However,  all  the  other  activities  are  primarily  under  private 
jurisdiction.  For  example,  of  a total  of  18,280  trailer  and  tent  sites  in 
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Table  10  - Existing  Recreation  Facilities  in  Pennsylvania 


by  Type  of 

Ownership  - 

1968 

Federal 

Local 

Private 

Facilities 

State 

Public 

Profit 

Non-Profit 

Total 

Picnic  Tables 

1.147 

29,548 

24,043 

20,956 

8,751 

84,445 

Trailer  and  Tent 

Sites 

634 

5,294 

494 

7,378 

4,480 

18,280 

Group  Facilities 

31 

1,178 

- - 

- - 

- - 

1,209 

Cabins 

129 

161 

- - 

- - 

- - 

290 

Swimming  Capacity 
(persons) 

5,112 

110,800 

307,605* 

4,054,905* 

1,423,266*  5, 

,901,6S8 

Beach 

(acres) 

36 

VItk 

69 

720 

220 

1,045 

Swimming  Pools 

- - 

'k'k 

303 

311 

237 

851 

Marinas  and  Mooring 
Slips 

180 

5,227 

194 

1,900 

579 

8,080 

Launch  Hamps 

E 

96 

41 

536 

117 

798 

Nature  Walks 

(miles  of  trails) 

5 

41 

461 

507 

Horseback  Riding 
(miles  of  trails) 

21 

96 

110 

764 

109 

1,100 

Bicycling 

- - 

71 

32 

96 

23 

222 

Skiing 

(lift  capacity- 
persons  per  hour) 

• «. 

6,000 

8,940 

79,370 

1,720 

96,030 

Sledding 

(number  of  slopes) 

- - 

** 

91 

92 

45 

228 

Ice  Skating 
(acres) 

- - 

■k-it 

4 

677 

628 

1,309 

* Estimated 

■V*  Facilities  available 

but  not 

quant  1 fled 

Sources:  Federal  and  State  Agencies 

State  Planning  Board  Field  Surveys 
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Pennsylvania,  lljSSSjOr  65  per cent, are  owned  either  by  private  entrepre- 
neurs  or  by  sach  private  non-profit  organizations  as  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA's, 
etc.  Estimates  of  total  swimming  capacity  also  indicate  that  the  private 
sector  accounts  for  most  of  the  facilities  in  the  State  (see  Table  10.) 
Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  preponderant  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  horseback  riding,  bicycling  and  the  winter  sports. 

This  division  of  ownership  and  control  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  presents  a special  challenge  and  problem  for  comprehensive  State- 
wide recreation  planning.  It  suggests  that  proposals  and  recommendations, 
whether  relating  to  the  estimating  of  future  public  needs,  or  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  acquisition  and  development,  or  the  definition  of  agency  respon- 
sibilities, must  recognize  the  role  of  the  private  sectors  in  recreation 
development  and  integrate  the  public  and  private  efforts  in  the  many  areas 
where  they  logically  converge. 

A number  of  selected  facilities  that  reflect  the  very  rapidly 
growing  popularity  of  outdoor  recreation  activities  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  considered  in  more  detail.  Table  11  shows  the  distribution  of 
such  facilities  as  picnic  tables,  camping  sites,  marinas,  etc,,  and  compares 
their  location  by  regions  with  the  current  population  distribution  in  these 
regions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  facilities  examined  here,  while 
heavily  utilized  by  residents  of  the  urbanized  portions  of  the  State, 
cannot  generally  be  located  in  these  areas  because  of  functional,  topographic 
and  density  considerations.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  skiing 
capacity  the  relative  "evenness"  of  the  location  pattern  is  apparent. 
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Table  11 


Percent  Distribution  of  Selected  Outdoor  Recreation 
Facilities  by  Regions  in  Pennsylvania  - 1968 


igion 

Picnic 

Tables 

Camping 

Sites 

Marinas 

and 

Mooring 

Slips 

Horse- 

back 

Riding 

Trails 

(miles) 

Skiing  Lift 
Capacity 
(Persons/Hr . ) 

Pop . 

1 

10.2 

3.5 

3.0 

16.4 

5.2 

33.1 

2 

9.2 

2.6 

5.6 

5.1 

4.7 

6.4 

3 

4.0 

10.4 

10.2 

13.8 

11.1 

0.7 

4 

3.0 

8.6 

0.2 

13.8 

34.9 

1.3 

5 

9.3 

4.7 

4.8 

2.4 

0.8 

6.9 

6 

14.8 

17.0 

13.7 

7.8 

7.1 

10.2 

7 

5.2 

3.9 

0.4 

2.5 

2.1 

2.6 

8 

4.0 

8.0 

8.5 

2.0 

3.7 

2.1 

9 

2.0 

3.3 

3.0 

2.7 

3.0 

1.0 

10 

3.9 

7.5 

0.4 

1.0 

» .. 

1.4 

11 

10.5 

12.1 

20.4 

9.9 

13.8 

4.4 

12 

14.9 

4.6 

8.2 

16.9 

11.2 

24.0 

13 

9.1 

13.7 

21.5 

5.6 

2.4 

6.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  State  Planning  Board  Field  Surveys 

In  some 

of  the  regions,  a ’'balance”  between  resident  population 

and 

availability 

of  facilities  has  been 

achieved.  This  is  particularly 

true 

of  Region  6 

which  includes  most  of 

the  Harrisburg,  Lancaster  and 

York 

metropolitan  areas. 

Thus,  Region  6 

),  with  10  percent  of  the  State's 

population  has  a 

. somewhat 

greater  percent  of  picnic  tables,  company 

sites 
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and  marinas;  the  same  proportion  of  miles  of  hiking  trails;  and  a somewhat 
smaller  percent  of  miles  of  horseback  riding  trails  and  ski  lift  capacity. 
This  balancing  feature  is  also  generally  true  of  Regions  2,  7 and  8. 

However  3 it  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  a one  to  one  relation- 
ship between  the  distribution  of  facilities  and  population  is  a critical 
factor  in  assessing  availability  of  recreational  resources.  With  certain 
exceptions  of  disadvantaged  groups,  the  population  of  the  State  is  quite 
mobile.  Interregional  auto  travel  for  recreation  purposes  is  very  wide- 
spread and  likely  to  increase  both  in  volume  and  distance  in  the  future. 
Consequently,  even  though  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Regions  (1  and  2 
respectively)  are  not  ''balanced”  in  this  conventional  sense,  the  residents 
of  these  metropolitan  areas  are  not  without  tolerable  driving  options  to 
meet  their  outdoor  recreation  needs  that  are  not  purely  local  in  character. 

Limitations  of  the  Data 

The  development  of  a Statewide  and  local  inventory  of  recreation 
facilities  was  not  without  its  problems  and  limitations.  For  example,  full 
coverage  was  not  achieved  in  the  private  sector  because  of  time  and  man- 
poxjer  limitations  in  contacting  the  thousands  of  private  and  non-profit 
organizations  engaged  in  supplying  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and 
services.  While  the  extent  of  under-estimation  varied  from  region  to 
region,  it  is  estimated  that  the  survey  data  for  the  private  sector  included 
approximately  80-85  percent  of  all  such  areas  and  facilities  in  the  State. 

A less  serious  problem  of  coverage  was  encountered  with  the  school  segment 
of  the  inventory.  While  almost  complete  coverage  was  obtained  for  public 
and  Catholic  parochial  schools,  information  on  private  non-denominational 
schools  was  not  readily  available. 
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Recreation  Resources  in  the  Regions  of  the  State 


State  Planning  Region  1 (Southeastern  Region  ) with  an  estimated 
population  of  3 .,9  million  (1963)  is  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  thirteen 
regions  5 with  the  bulk  of  the  population  concentrated  in  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  Counties  and  in  southern  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The  Region 
is  heavily  dependent  upon  surrounding  areas  for  recreation  opportunities, 
but  a significant  nuraber  of  major  recreation  facilities  are  found  within 
the  five-county  area.  Seven  State  Parks  have  been  acquired  and  developed 
and  others  are  under  development.  There  is  relatively  little  Sts:te  Forest 
and  State  Game  Land  in  this  highly  urbanized  region,  but  important  county 
park  systems  exist  in  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties, 
In  addition  a significant  proportion  of  the  numerous  historical  features  of 
the  Region  have  been  preserved  by  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  action. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 

1 , Brandyv7ine  Battlefield  (D) 

2.  Fort  Washington  (D) 

3.  Independence  Mall  (D) 

4.  Ralph  Stover  (D) 

5.  Roosevelt  (D) 

6.  Valley  Forge  (D) 

7.  Washington  Crossing  (D) 


STATE  HISTORICAL  & MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 

1 . Governor  Print z Park 

2.  Morton  Homestead 

3.  Pennsbury  Manor 

4.  Hope  Lodge 

5.  Old  Mather  Mill 

6.  Graeme  Park 


8.  Evansburg 

9.  Neshaminy  (d) 

10.  Nockamixon 

1 ] . Marsh  Creek 

12,  Ridley  Creek  (d) 

13.  Tyler  (d)  STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 


D = developed 
d = under  development 


1 Levittown  Lake 
2.  Icedale  Lake 
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state  Planning  Region  2 (Great  Valley  Region)  is  a diverse  area 
contaiiiing  both  the  rich  agricultural  soils  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
the  urban  concentrations  of  Allentoxim,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and  Reading,  The 
aglon  is  traversed  by  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Rivers  and  is  bounded  on 
Che  east  by  the  Delaware, 

This  populous  Region  (estimated  1968  population,  749,900)  is 
bounded  on  its  long  northwest  border  by  Blue  Mountain,  now  largely  preserved 
as  State  Game  Land,  One  State  Park,  French  Creek,  has  been  developed  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Region,  adjacent  to  Hopewell  Village  National 
Historic  Site, 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  PARKS 

j . French  Creek  (D) 

2.  Blue  Marsh 

3.  Maiden  Creek 

4.  Jacobsburg 

5.  Nolde  Forest  (d) 

D ^ developed 
d « under  development 

STATE  HISTORICAL  & MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 

1 . Daniel  Boone  Homestead 

2,  Conrad  Weiser  Park 


STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . East  Bangor  Dam 

2.  Charming  Forge  Lake 
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GREAT  VALLEY  REGION 


STATE  FOREST  PICNIC  AREA  scale  in  miles 

12  0 12  24 

STATE  NATURAL  AREA 
STATE  HISTORIC  $ MUSEUM  SITE 
STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKE 
STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  ACCESS  AREA 


[bet«l€Hem 


iLLENTOWN 


LOM0' 


READING 


STATE  GAME  COMMISSION  LANDS 


* 
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State  Planning  Region  3 (Poconos  Region)  in  the  forested  uplands 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  perhaps  the  most  established  tourism  and 
recreation  area  in  the  State.  Although  a sizeable  portion  of  the  Region 
has  been  acquired  as  State  Forest  and  State  Game  Land,  the  private  rec- 
reation industry  is  of  major  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
single  private  facility  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  constructed  for  power 
generation  purposes  and  available  for  public  recreation  use. 

Five  State  Parks  have  been  developed  in  the  Region  as  have  a 
number  of  Fish  Commission  Lakes  and  Access  Areas,  The  proposed  construction 
of  the  locks  Island  Dam  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
on  the  Delaware  River  betT/geen  Stroudsburg  and  Milford  will  provide  an 
additional  facility  of  national  significance. 

Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 

1 . Big  Pocono  (D) 

2.  G.  W.  Childs  (D) 

3.  Promised  Land  (D) 

4.  Prompton  (D) 

5 . Tobyhanna  (D) 

6.  Gouldsboro  (d) 

D “ developed 
d = under  development 


STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . Belmont  Lake 

2.  Brady's  Lake 

3.  Gouldsboro  Lake 

4.  Long  Pond 

5.  Lower  Woods  Pond 

6.  Miller  Pond 

7.  Reinings  Pond 

8.  Upper  Woods  Pond 

9.  White  Oak  Pond 
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' State  Planning  Region  4 (Northern  Tier  Region)  is  essentially  a 

sparsely  populated  area  of  woodland  and  farms.  With  a small  resident 
population  (estimated  1968  population,  148,600)  and  an  abundance  of  attractive 
scen^3ry,  the  Region  functions  as  a major  recreation  resource  for  visitors  from 
ocher  parts  of  the  State  and  beyond, 

A significant  amount  of  land  --  particularly  in  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  Sullivan  and  Tioga  Counties  — has  been  acquired  as  State  Forest 
Land  and  a comparable  amount  exists  as  State  Game  Land,  Four  State  Parks 
and  a large  number  of  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas  have  been  developed  in  the 
Region. 


Access  areas  have  been  developed  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
five  Fish  Commission  Lakes  have  also  been  constructed  within  the  Region, 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  PARKS  STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 

COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1.  Colton  Point  (D) 

2.  Hills  Creek  (D) 

3.  Leonard  Harrison  (D) 

4.  Worlds  End  (D) 

5.  Mount  Pisgah 


D = developed 


1.  French  Azilum 

STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . Beechwood  Lake 

2.  Hunters  Lake 

3.  Nessmuk  Lake 

4.  Stevens  Lake 

5 . S tump  Pond 
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The  physical  and  demographic  character  of  State  Planning  Region  5 
(Anthracite  Region)  derives  very  largely  from  the  coal  mining  industry  which 
began  early  in  the  last  century.  The  most  obvious  results  of  this  activity 
are  the  major  cities  of  the  Region  --  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Nanticoke, 
Hazleton,  Garbondale,  Tamaqua,  Pottsville  and  Shenandoah  --  and  its  numerous 
s^naller  towns  and  the  mining  landscape  which  surrounds  many  of  them.  Never- 
theless, the  majority  of  this  scenic  Region  consists  of  woodland  and  farmland. 

Over  86,497  acres  of  State  Game  Land  and  a smaller  amount  of  State 
Forest  Land  exists  in  the  Region.  Four  State  Parks  have  been  developed 
including  major  facilities  at  Ricketts  Glen  and  Hickory  Run.  In  addition, 
the  Fish  Commission  operates  four  lakes  within  the  Region. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  PARKS  STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 

COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1 . Archibald  Pothole  (D) 

2.  Frances  Slocum  (D) 

3.  Hickory  Run  (D) 

4.  Ricketts  Glen  (D) 

5.  Beltzville  (d) 

6.  Locust  Lake  (d) 

7.  Nescopeck 

8.  Scranton  Furnace  (d) 

9.  Lackawanna*  (d) 

10.  Tuscarora  (d) 


1.  Anthracite  Museum 

STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . Bryant  Pond 

2.  Lily  Lake 

3.  Mountain  Spring  Lake 

4.  Ford  Lake 


D = developed 
d = under  development 


* Formerly  Tunkhannock  State  Park 
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State  Planning  Region  6 (Piedmont  Region)  is  a prosperous  area 
containing  a wide  variety  of  recreational  resources.  Both  the  northwestern 
edge  of  the  Region  and  the  South  Mountain  range  which  parallels  it  are 
Inigeiy  forested,  in  contrast  to  the  essentially  open,  agricultural  character  ** 
of  tne  remainder  of  the  Region.  A considerable  portion  of  this  upland  is 
preserved  as  State  Forest  Land  and  State  Game  Land.  Within  the  lowland  are 
found  the  unique  Pennsylvania-German  agricultural  area  centered  on  Lancaster 
atd  the  agricultural  York  and  Lebanon  Valleys,  As  an  area  settled  early  in 
the  Nation's  history,  the  Region  displays  an  abundance  of  historical 
features  of  which  the  most  impressive  is  probably  the  National  Military 
Park  at  Gettysburg.  Ten  State  Parks  have  been  developed  within  the  Region, 
and  the  Susquehanna  Rtver  with  its  numerous  power  dams  provides  a major 
water  recreation  resource. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 


STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1.  Buchanan’s  Birthplace  (D) 

2.  Big  Spring  (D) 

3.  Caledonia  (D) 

A.  Colonel  Denning  (D) 

5o  Gifford  Pinchot  (D) 

6.  Memorial  Lake  (D) 

7.  Mont  Alto  (D) 

8.  Pine  Grove  Furnace  (D) 

9.  Samuel  S.  Lewis  (D) 

10.  Susquehannock  (D) 

11.  Codorus  (d) 

12.  Little  Buffalo  (d) 

13.  Swatara  Gap 


1 . Cornwall  Furnace 

2.  Ephrata  Cloister 

3.  Pennsylvania  Farm  Museum 

4.  Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsylvania 

5.  Robert  Fulton  Birthplace 

6.  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum 

7 . Peace  Church 

8.  Thaddeus  Steven's  Blacksmith  Shop 

9.  Brown's  Mill  School 

10.  Fort  Louden 

STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 


D = developed 
d = under  development 


1.  Chamber sburg  Lake 

2.  Opossum  Lake 

3.  Speedwell  Forge  Lake 
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State  Planning  Region  7 (Middle  Tier  Region)  is  predominantly  one 
of  wooded  ridges  and  agricultural  valleys.  Forest  Land  is  particularly 
extensive  west  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  The  Region's  population, 
estimated  at  300,200  persons  in  1968,  is  found  in  a number  of  towns  and 
small  cities,  the  majority  of  which  are  located  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
JunLaca  Valleys. 

As  might  be  expected.  State  Forest  Lands  are  extensive  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Region,  comprising  some  162,142  acres  in  total.  State 
Game  Lands,  however,  are  more  evident  in  the  counties  to  the  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  Three  State  Parks  (developed)  and  four  State  Forest 
Picnic  Areas  are  located  within  the  Region,  as  are  a number  of  State 
Historical  Sites.  Although  still  subject  to  occasional  mine  acid  pollution, 
the  Susquehanna  River  presents  a major  recreation  resource.  The  inflatable 
dam  constructed  at  Sunbury  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  represents  an  attempt  to  expand  the  utility  of  this  resource. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 

1.  Raymond  B.  Winter  (D) 

STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 

2.  Reeds  Gap  (D) 

1 . Bloody  Springs 

3.  Snyder“MLddleswarth  (D) 

2.  Fort  Augusta 

4.  Milton  Island  (d) 

3.  Joseph  Priestly  House 

5.  Shikellamy  (d) 

4.  Sodom  School  House 

5.  Warrior  Run  Church 

6.  Tuscarora  Academy 

D = developed 
d = under  development 

7 . General  McCoy  House 

STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . Briar  Creek  Dam 

2.  Middle  Creek  Lake 
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STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKE 


State  Planning  Region  8 (Upper  Susquehanna  Region)  lies  in  the 
geographic  heart  of  Pennsylvania.  Physically,  the  land  is  divided  by  the 
Allegheny  Front  into  two  distinct  sections  the  high  dissected  plateau 
of  the  northwest  and  the  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  in  the  southeast.  The 
majority  of  the  Region's  communities  are  located  adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna 
River  or  its  tributaries  in  the  ridge  and  valley  section. 

Much  of  the  high  plateau  land  exists  as  State  Forest  and  State 
Game  Land.  A considerable  amount  of  State  Forest  Land  also  occurs  in  the 
highlands  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Region.  Seven  State  Parks  have 
been  developed  to  date,  and  two  more  are  to  be  developed:  the  large 
Bucktail  State  Park  on  the  Susquehanna  River  above  Lock  Haven  and  Bald 
Eagle  State  Park  at  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Foster 
Joseph  Sayers  Lake  at  Howard  in  Centre  County. 


STATE 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1 . Black  Moshannon  (D) 

2.  Hyner  Run  (D) 

3.  Kettle  Creek  (D) 

4.  Little  Pine  (D) 

5.  Poe  Valley  (D) 

6.  Ravensburg  (D) 

7.  Susquehanna  (D) 

8.  Bald  Eagle  (d) 

9.  Bucktail  (d) 

D = developed 
d = under  development 


1.  Pennsylvania  Military  Museum 
STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1 . Beaver  Lake 

2.  Colyer  Lake 
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STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  ACCESS  AREA 


State  Planning  Region  9 (North  Woods  Region)  is  dominated  by  the 
forests  which  cover  five-sixths  of  its  land  area.  Much  of  this  woodland  is 
in  public  oxvTiership „ including  some  240,000  acres  in  McKean  and  Elk  Counties 
which  lie  within  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  some  464,264  acres  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  Region  which  are  administered  as  State  Forest  Land. 
In  addition.  State  Game  Lands  occupy  a sizeable  portion  of  the  Region,  and 
no  less  than  seven  State  Parks  have  been  developed.  Water  quality  is  a 
problem  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Region,  but  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
extending  into  McKean  County  provides  a major  recreation  resource. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  PARKS  STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 

COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 

1 . Bendigo  (D)  1 . Pennsylvania  Lumber  Museum 

2.  Denton  Hill  (D) 

3.  Elk  (D) 

4.  Lyman  Run  (D) 

5.  Ole  Bull  (D) 

6.  Sinnemahoning  (D) 

8.  Sizerville  (D) 

9.  Kinzua  Bridge  (d) 

10,  Bucktail  (part) 

D = developed 
d = under  development 
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STATE  F!SH  COMMISSION  ACCESS  AREA 


State  Planning  Region  10  (Shortway  Plateau  Region)  with  an  estimated 
population  of  160,700  in  1968  is  predominantly  rural  in  character.  Despite  a 


growing  manufacturing  industry,  the  population  remains  relatively  dispersed, 
Two*'thirds  of  the  land  area  is  forested  while  much  of  the  remainder  is  in 
pasture land.  A portion  of  the  forest  land  is  in  State  ownership,  and  five 
State  Parks  have  been  developed.  The  open-pit  mining  of  coal  (a  significant 
indvo.'try  within  the  Region)  has  resulted  in  a considerable  amount  of  spoiled 
teirain  and  polluted  water.  Although  current  mining  operations  are  well 
controlled,  the  recreation  potential  of  the  Region  will  be  impaired  until 
restoration  can  overcome  the  legacy  of  destruction. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 


STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 


1 . Clear  Creek  (D) 

2.  Cook  Forest  (D) 

3.  Curwensville  (D) 

4.  Parker  Dam  (D) 

5.  S,  B.  Elliot  (D) 


1 . Cloe  Reservoir 

2.  Kyle  Reservoir 


D = developed 
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SHORTWAY  PLATEAU  REGSON 
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Although  containing  the  major  urban  areas  of  Altoona  and  Johnstown, 
State  Planning  Region  11  (Southern  Alleghenies  Region)  presents  a landscape 
which  is  predominantly  rural.  Physically,  the  Region  is  divided  into  two 
, ectioi.s  the  irregular  plateau  of  Somerset  and  Cambria  Counties  and  the 
ridges  .rad  valleys  of  the  eastern  counties. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  area  is  forested  and  a portion 
of  this,  especially  in  the  higher  elevations,  is  State  Forest  and  State  Game 
Land.  A notable  achievement  has  been  the  protection  of  the  Laurel  Ridge 
from  the  Conemaugh  River  southward  to  the  Youghiogheny  River  by  its  acqui-. 
sition  as  State  Forest,  State  Game  Land  and  State  Park  Land. 

A sizeable  recreation  industry  exists  within  the  Region  of  which 
the  most  important  resources  are  the  vacation  and  ski  resorts  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Region.  The  Federal 
Youghiogheny  Reservoir  in  Somerset  County  provides  a major  water-based 
resource,  which  x^rill  be  augmented  by  the  reservoir  now  under  construction 
on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  near  Huntingdon. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 


STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1.  Blue  Knob  (D) 

1. 

2 . Cowans  Gap  (D) 

3.  Greenwood  Furnace  (D) 

2. 

4,  Kooser  (D) 

3. 

5.  Laurel  Hill  (D) 

6.  Laurel  Ridge  (D) 

7.  Prince  Gallitzin  (D) 

8 . Shawnee  (D) 

9.  Trough  Creek  (D) 

1. 

10.  Warriors  Path  (D) 

2. 

11.  Canoe  Creek 

3. 

12.  Whipple  Dam  (D) 

4. 

Captain  Williams  Phillips  Rangers 
Memorial 

Admiral  Peary  Park 
Somerset  Historical  Center 


STATE  FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

Duman  Lake 
High  Point  Lake 
Meadow  Grounds  Lake 
Somerset  Lake 


D = developed 
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state  Planning  Region  12  (Southwestern  Region)  with  an  estimated 
1968  population  of  2,819,800  persons  is  the  second  most  populous  region  in 
the  State.  Although  dominated  by  the  Pittsburgh  urban  area  t.  e Region 
ccritains  a significant  amount  of  open  space.  In  fact,  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  populations  of  Armstrong,  Butler,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana  and 
Washington  Counties  is  classed  as  rural. 

The  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  provide  significant 
water  recreation  opportunities,  and  the  Federal  impoundments  such  as  the 
Crooked  Creek,  Youghiogheny , Conemaugh  and  Loyalhanna  Reservoirs  on  their 
tributaries  have  enhanced  these  opportunities  although  the  recreation 
potential  of  the  last  two  is  severely  limited  by  the  existing  water 
quality.  Seven  Fish  Commission  Lakes  and  seven  State  Parks  have  been 
developed  to  date,  and  four  more  State  Parks  have  been  acquired.  In 
addition,  recreational  facilities  of  a regional  scale  are  being  provided 
by  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Butler,  Indiana  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 

STATE  PARKS  STATE  HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 

COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 


1 . Crooked  Creek  (D) 

1 . Searights  Toll  House 

2.  Keystone  (D) 

2.  Bushy  Run  Battlefield 

3.  Laurel  Mountain  (D) 

3.  David  Bradford  House 

4.  Linn  Run  (D) 

4.  Fort  Pitt  Museum 

5.  Point  (D) 

5.  Hughes  House 

6.  Raccoon  Creek  (D) 

6.  Old  Economy  Village 

7.  Ryerson  Station  (D) 

8.  Hillman 

7.  Old  Stone  House 

9.  Moraine  (d) 

10.  Ohiopyle  (d) 

FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

11.  Yellow  Creek  (d) 

1 . Canonsburg  Lake 

2.  Dutch  Fork  Lake 

D = developed 

3.  Donegal  Lake 

d = under  development 

4.  Glade  Run  Lake 

5.  Keystone  Reservoir 

6 . Lake  Dam 

7.  Virgin  Run  Lake 
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State  Planning  Region  13  (Northwest  Region)  displays  strikli^ 
variations  In  terrain  and  scenery.  The  western  part  of  the  Region  is  a 
smooth  and  rolling  country  where  dairy  farming  predominates.  Forest, 
'barren  anl  Jetiango  Counties,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  within  the  forested 
upiatkds  of  the  Allegheny  Plateau, 

The  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  Pymatuning  Reservoir  and  Allegheny 
Reservoir  constitute  a recreation  resource  not  only  for  residents  of  the 
Region,  but  for  visitors  from  outside  the  Region  and  the  State.  The 
Allegheny  National  Forest  encompasses  much  of  Forest  and  Warren  Counties, 
and  parcels  of  State  Game  Land  exist  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Region. 
Four  State  Parks  have  been  developed  to  date  within  the  Region  including 
the  major  facilities  at  Presqiie  Isle  and  Pymatuning*  The  Erie  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Crawford  County  provides  a unique  tourist  and  conserva- 
tion feature* 


Key  to  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities 


STATE  PARKS 

1 . Chapman  (D) 

2.  McConnells  Mill  (D) 

3.  Presque  Isle  (D) 

4.  P>mia  tuning  (p) 

5.  Maurice  K.  Goddard  (d) 

6.  Oil  Creek 

7.  Allegheny 

D = developed 
d “ under  development 


HISTORICAL  AND  MUSEUM 
COMMISSION  PROPERTIES 

1 . Custon-Cashiers  House 

2.  Drake  Well  Museum 

3.  Flagship  Niagara 

4.  Fort  LeBoeuf  Museum 

5.  Johnston  Tavern 
6o  Pithole  City 

FISH  COMMISSION  LAKES 

1.  Drakes  Mill  Dam 

2.  Tamarack  Lake 

3.  Bessemer  Quarry  Lake 
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CHAPTER  6 


PRESENT  ANP  PROJECTED  NEEDS 

The  description  of  the  need  for  recreation  opportunities  is  derived 
from  the  projection  of  the  demand  for  individual  recreation  activities  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  supply  of  areas  and  facilities  available  to  meet 
these  demands.  There  are,  however,  a number  of  inherent  problems  in  the 
comparison  of  demand  with  existing  supply.  One  major  obstacle  results  from 
the  difficulty  of  quantifying  the  available  supply  of  various  types  of  rec- 
reation areas,  facilities  and  resources  and  relating  them  to  a maximum  use 
capacity.  The  approach  of  this  plan  has  been  to  quantify  as  many  types  of 
recreation  opportunities  as  possible  and  to  deal  with  the  others  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  available. 

A second  iriajor  difficulty  arises  when  the  concept  of  accessibility 
or  proximity  is  added  to  the  demand/supply  comparison.  Obviously,  lands  and 
facilities  must  be  located  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  population  to 
be  served.  In  determining  what  is  "reasonable"  there  are  few  standards  or 
guidelines,  and  county  and  even  State  boundaries  have  little  effect  upon 
recreational  travel  and  use  patterns. 

The  approach  formulated  to  deal  with  this  problem  emphasizes  the 
following  three  concepts:  (1)  the  use  of  available  studies  to  indicate  bow 
Pennsylvanians  travel  to  use  recreation  areas  and  facilities;  (2)  the  goal 
of  equalizing  the  accessibility  of  recreation  opportunities  for  residents  of 
various  geographic  parts  of  the  State  while  meeting  statewide  needs;  and  (3) 
the  goal  of,  first,  meeting  deficiencies  and  then  upgrading  public  rec- 
reation opportunities  on  a statewide  basis  within  the  limits  of  the 
financial  resources  available. 
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Statewide  Need  by  Activity 


As  an  initial  overview  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  various  recreation 
activities,  a description  of  the  statewide  situation  has  been  undertaken  for 
each  activity.  In  those  activities  for  which  it  was  possible,  quantitatively, 
to  compare  demand  with  supply,  the  comparison  was  made  using  a reduction  of 
the  total  seasonal  or  annual  demand  to  an  instant  demand  using  the  following 
formulation: 

Total  Seasonal  Demand 

recreation  (#  recreation  (turnover  (#  people/  = instant  demand  in 
days/week)  weeks/season)  factor)  site)  number  of  sites 

Driving  for  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  are  activities  with  enough 
similarities  to  be  described  jointly  although  they  are  not  at  all  identical. 
Sight-seeing  is  defined  as  looking  at  something  of  interest  in  an  intentional 
manner  while  taking  a particular  route  or  trip;  driving  for  pleasure  is 
simply  riding  or  driving  primarily  for  purposes  of  pleasure.  In  Pennsylvania 
driving  for  pleasure  is  a more  universal  activity  with  86  million  activity 
days  occurring  in  1968,  while  sight-seeing  occupied  35.4  million  activity 
days  in  the  same  year.  The  55  percent  of  the  State’s  population  who 
participated  in  pleasure  driving  in  1960  are  expected  to  generate  112  million 
activity  days  in  1985,  an  increase  of  30  percent  over  1960. 

Sight-seeing  attracted  nearly  40  percent*  of  all  Pennsylvanians  in 

1960,  but  this  number  is  projected  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  pleasure  driv- 

int  --  to  59  percent  in  1985,  Total  activity  days  are  expected  to  increase 

to  nearly  69  million  in  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  over  94  percent. 

* As  described  in  Chapter  4 the  determination  of  participation  rates  was 
initially  done  with  relation  to  that  portion  of  the  population  which  was 
12  years  of  age  or  older.  Participation  rates  throughout  this  chapter 
will  refer  to  this  sector  although  these  rates  have  been  modified  to 
include  5 to  12-year-olds  in  demand  estimates  and  projections. 
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In  view  of  the  growing  emphasis  upon  highway  travel,  as  well  as  the 
relatively  poor  quality  of  other  means  of  transportation,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  is  a strong  relationship  between  driving  for  pleasure  and 
sight-seeing.  The  impossibility  of  quantifying  the  supply  for  these  two 
activities  is  obvious  since  most  of  the  State’s  113,321-mile  road  network  is 
at  least  theoretically  usable  for  both  activities,  and  any  number  of  scenic 
areas,  including  our  major  cities,  can  attract  sight-seeing.  Pennsylvania's 
80  roadside  rest  areas  and  2,000  roadside  picnic  tables  undoubtedly  enhance 
these  opportunities. 

The  State  Park  system,  although  designed  primarily  for  more  active 
uses,  figures  strongly  in  these  two  activities,  as  the  use  of  these  facilities 
for  many  people  represents  only  one  event  of  a longer  recreation  experience 
which  begins  and  ends  at  home.  In  fact,  studies  of  State  Park  use  indicate 
that  a significant  percentage  of  park  users  never  leave  their  cars  at  all, 
but  simply  drive  through  the  park  and  continue  onward.  Other  State  facilities 
pi  ay  a similar  role  in  sight-seeing;  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford 
County,  for  example,  attracts  large  numbers  of  sight-seers  annually.  The  list 
of  specific  scenic  attractions  in  Federal,  State,  local  public  and  private 
ownership  is  endless. 

Pleasure  driving  probably  originated  in  the  earlier  custom  of 
walking  or  riding  for  recreation  cut  of  the  built-up  city  to  the  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  or  forested  countryside,  A large  proportion  of 
Pennsylvania's  roads  still  traverse  pleasant  rural  areas,  but  the  country- 
side adjacent  to  the  growiing  urban  complexes  is  becoming  increasingly 
cluttered  with  non-rural  development  and  visual  intrusions.  That  part  of 
the  countryside  which  is  adjacent  to  the  road  system  is  particularly 
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degraded  since  these  non-rural  activities  nearly  always  depend  upon  road 
access  for  survival.  Thus  the  true  rural  countryside  is  becoming  relatively 
less  accessible  to  the  bulk  of  urban  residents,  even  though  their  personal 
mobility  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years. 

The  planning  and  construction  of  roads  especially  for  recreational 
driving  is  not  a new  idea.  Philadelphia's  East  and  West  River  Drives  in 
Fairmount  Park  are  early  examples  which  were  repeated  to  some  extent  in  many 
of  the  older  cities  of  the  State.  As  both  traffic  and  competing  financial 
needs  continued  to  grow,  however,  the  enthusiasm  for  specially-designed 
recreation  roads  declined.  In  1965  a joint  Federal  and  State  effort  was 
made  to  plan  a system  of  State  and  National  scenic  roads.  Pennsylvania 
cooperated  in  this  effort  and  produced  a set  of  proposals  for  the  Common- 
wealth, but  the  large  total  cost  of  the  proposed  system  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  action  on  the  program. 

In  light  of  the  enormous  costs  of  building  new  recreation  roads, 
as  well  as  a growing  concern  over  the  amount  of  land  and  other  resources 
presently  given  to  road  construction,  it  appears  more  productive  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  protecting  the  scenic  qualities  of  our  existing  and 
proposed  roads  --  particularly  the  secondary  roads.  These  roads,  which 
wind  through  the  most  attractive  agricultural  and  wooded  areas  of  the 
State,  are  fully  capable  of  providing  an  abundance  of  pleasure  driving  and 
sight-seeing  activity  if  the  ever-increasing  blight  of  billboards,  auto 
graveyears,  roadside  clutter,  etc.,  could  be  eliminated  or  prevented.  This 
is  especially  true  now  that  most  urban  citizens  have  or  soon  will  have 
access  to  these  roads  via  well-designed  and  protected  interstate  and  other 
limited-access,  high-speed  roads.  That  part  of  the  road  network  which  is 
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peripheral  to  the  urban  areas  has  the  greatest  potential  for  meeting  rec- 
reation needs  because  of  its  accessibility  to  large  numbers  of  people.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  receive  the  greatest  impact  from  developmental  and 
destructive  forces,  and  therefore,  requires  special  protection. 

Pennsylvania's  legacy  of  historic  sites  and  properties  is,  of 
course,  much  more  than  a sight-seeing  asset;  it  serves  to  provide  insights 
into  the  past,  as  well  as  a perspective  for  the  present  and  future.  There 
are  presently  32  historic  sites  and  museums  administered  by  the  Historical 
and  Museum  Commission  on  its  Pennsylvania  Trail  of  History.  Because 
historical,  cultural  and  recreational  values  are  so  intertwined  in  these 
properties,  they  should  not  be  seen  from  one  viewpoint  alone. 

In  light  of  the  importance  of  preserving  historical  properties, 
State  and  Federal  ownership  should  not  be  considered  the  complete  solution. 
Numerous  historical  societies  and  private  interest  groups  of  the  State  are 
providing  important  contributions.  There  is  a need  for  greater  govern- 
mental recognition  of  and  financial  assistance  to  their  efforts,  with  the 
public  receiving  partial  owmership  rights  or  guarantees  of  maintenance  in 
return. 

Bicycling  is  predominantly  an  activity  engaged  in  by  young 
people.  For  this  reason  only  7.9  percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  are  thought 
to  have  participated  in  bicycling  in  1960.  The  expectation  is,  however, 
that  the  25  million  activity  days  which  these  people  generated  will  more 
than  double  to  57.3  million  in  1985  when  18  percent  of  all  residents  will 
participate  in  bicycling.  This  represents  an  increase  of  56  percent  in 
total  annual  activity  days  over  the  estimate  of  36.6  million  for  1968. 

An  overwhelming  percentage  of  this  activity  occurs  on  side- 
walks, streets,  local  parks  and  miscellaneous  open  spaces,  since  only 
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222  miles  of  bicycling  trails  exist  in  the  State.  Sixty  miles  of  this  total 
are  located  in  Roosevelt  State  Park  in  Bucks  County.  Thirty-two  miles  of 
trail  are  provided  as  local  public  recreation  facilities,  and  25  of  these 
are  located  in  the  highly-urbanized  Southeastern  Region  (primarily  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  Philadelphia)  and  Southwestern  Region  (primarily  Schenley 
Park  in  Pittsburgh).  Of  the  119  miles  provided  by  private  groups  (both 
profit  and  non-profit)  97  miles,  or  over  80  percent,  are  located  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas  of  the  State  (Regions  3,  4,  6,  7,  10  and  11), 

The  large  amount  of  bicycling  which  takes  place  on  other  than 
specialized  bicycle  trails  makes  it  unrealistic  to  compare  the  demand 
with  the  total  "supply**  of  areas  and  facilities  for  this  activity  other 
than  to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that,  regardless  of  the  standard 
used,  very  little  formal  supply  exists  relative  to  the  demand.  Of  the 
36.6  million  activity  days  expended  in  bicycling  in  1968,  over  26  million 
occurred  in  the  four  predominantly  urbanized  regions  of  the  State  (Regions 
1,  2,  5 and  12)  where  safe  and  pleasant  bicycling  areas  (other  than  the 
handful  of  specially-designed  trails)  are  at  a premium. 

The  popularity  of  bicycling  as  a children* s activity  and  the 
large  number  of  bicycle  deaths  and  injuries  (463  in  1968  alone),  which 
primarily  affect  children  under  14  years  of  age,  point  up  the  great  need 
for  safe  and  convenient  bicycling  areas,  primarily  at  the  community  level. 
The  scarcity  of  such  facilities  is  related  to  the  nature  of  bicycling 
itself;  it  is  an  activity  requiring  long,  uninterrupted  routes,  which 
are  difficult  to  achieve,  particularly  in  urban  and  urbanizing  areas. 

Given  this  consideration,  the  possibility  of  establishing  hew 
trails  in  conjunction  with  road  developments  or  improvements  is  an 

attractive  one.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  recognizing  the 
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desirability  of  acquiring  incidental  recreational  lands  as  an  integral  part 
of  public  road  design  and  construction,  has  made  funding  available  for  this 
purpose;  hov/ever,  under  current  enabling  legislation  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  not  permitted  to  cooperate  in  this  activity. 

Bicycling  is  growing  strongly  in  popularity . Part  of  this  popularity 
may  be  because  it  is  an  activity  vrhich  lends  itself  to  family  participation; 
also  it  is  considered  by  the  medical  profession  to  be  a very  healthy  pursuit. 
These  factors  suggest  that  bicycle  trails  should  also  be  included  in  larger 
regional  and  State  recreation  areas,  and  that  more  consideration  should  be 
given  to  adapting  other  trails,  roads  and  rights-of-way  for  bicycling  use 
throughout  the  State, 

Picnicking  attracted  approximately  5 million  Pennsylvanians  in 
I960..  These  people  participated  an  average  of  4.8  activity  days  for  a total 
of  over  28  million  activity  days.  Picnicking  as  an  activity  is  expected  to 
grow  steadily  both  in  the  number  of  participants  and  the  days  expended  by 
each  participant  annually.  Thus,  the  34.5  million  activity  days  of  1968 
are  expected  to  grow  to  60.7  million  in  1985  with  65  percent  of  all  Penn- 
sylvanians participating. 

Before  estimates  of  total  activity  days  can  be  compared  with  the 
existing  supply  of  facilities,  the  estimates  must  be  modified  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  a picnic  facility  will  be  used  many  times  over  during  the 
recreation  season.  Present  use  indicates  that  approximately  2.5  percent 
of  a total  seasonal  demand  is  likely  to  occur  on  a typical  summer  weekend. 
Considerations  of  user  group  size  and  the  daily  turnover  further  modify  the 
estimate,  producing  the  following  instant  need  for  facilities  on  a summer 
weekend : 

1968  114,379 

1976  - - - 135,993 

1985  202,011 

2000  - - - 285,603 
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In  1968,  there  were  83,445  picnic  sites  (tables)  available  for 
public  use  in  Pennsylvania,  enough  to  accommodate  73  percent  of  the  total 
instand  demand.  The  deficiency  of  30,931,  facilities  represents  both  a 
simple  shortage  relative  to  demand,  which  results  in  overcrowding,  and, 
possibly,  suppressed  demand.  Also,  a significant  percentage  of  people 
prefer  to  picnic  in  areas  which  are  not  designed  specifically  for  this 
activity  --  a preference  which  has  been  well  observed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  State  Parks  and  Game  Lands.  It  is  realistic  to  conclude  that 
this  preference  accounts  for  much  of  the  difference  between  demand  and 
measured  supply. 

Of  the  83,445  picnic  sites  existing  in  Pennsylvania  in  1968, 
the  private  recreation  industry  was  the  largest  single  supplier  with 
29,707  sites  or  one-third  of  the  total.  Profit-making  enterprises 
provide  20,956  of  these  sites,  while  8,751  were  provided  by  private  non- 
profit groups.  The  State  was  the  next  largest  supplier  with  24,782 
tables  included  in  State  Parks,  2,054  in  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas  and 
2,712  in  roadside  rest  areas.  Local  government  follows  closely  with  a 
total  of  24,043  tables,  while  the  Federal  Government  administers  1,147 
sites . 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  as  used  in  this  report  includes 
all  team  sports  as  well  as  predominantly  non-team  sports  (e.g.,  golf  and 
tennis)  where  an  element  of  competition  is  present.  Thus,  unstructured  or 
free  play  is  excluded.  As  would  be  expected,  playing  outdoor  games  and 
sports  is  included  as  one  of  the  physically  active  pursuits  of  youth  in 
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desirability  of  acquiring  incidental  recreational  lands  as  an  integral  part 
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grow  steadily  both  in  the  number  of  participants  and  the  days  expended  by 
each  participant  annually.  Thus,  the  34.5  million  activity  days  of  1968 
are  expected  to  grow  to  60.7  million  in  1985  with  65  percent  of  all  Penn- 
sylvanians participating. 

Before  estimates  of  total  activity  days  can  be  compared  with  the 
existing  supply  of  facilities,  the  estimates  must  be  modified  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  a picnic  facility  will  be  used  many  times  over  during  the 
recreation  season.  Present  use  indicates  that  approximately  2.5  percent 
of  a total  seasonal  demand  is  likely  to  occur  on  a typical  summer  weekend. 
Considerations  of  user  group  size  and  the  dally  turnover  further  modify  the 
estimate,  producing  the  following  instant  need  for  facilities  on  a summer 
weekend : 
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1985  - - - 202,011 
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In  1968,  there  were  83,445  picnic  sites  (tables)  available  for 
public  use  in  Pennsylvania,  enough  to  accommodate  73  percent  of  the  total 
instand  demand.  The  deficiency  of  30,931  facilities  represents  both  a 
simple  shortage  relative  to  demand,  which  results  in  overcrowding,  and, 
possibly,  suppressed  demand.  Also,  a significant  percentage  of  people 
prefer  to  picnic  in  areas  which  are  not  designed  specifically  for  this 
activity  --  a preference  which  has  been  well  observed  in  the  administra” 
tion  of  State  Parks  and  Game  Lands.  It  is  realistic  to  conclude  that 
this  preference  accounts  for  much  of  the  difference  between  demand  and 
measured  supply. 

Of  the  83,445  picnic  sites  existing  in  Pennsylvania  in  1968, 
the  private  recreation  industry  was  the  largest  single  supplier  with 
29,707  sites  or  one-third  of  the  total.  Profit-making  enterprises 
provide  20,956  of  these  sites,  while  8,751  were  provided  by  private  non- 
profit groups.  The  State  was  the  next  largest  supplier  with  24,782 
tables  included  in  State  Parks,  2,054  in  State  Forest  Picnic  Areas  and 
2,712  in  roadside  rest  areas.  Local  government  follows  closely  with  a 
total  of  24,043  tables,  while  the  Federal  Government  administers  1,147 
sites , 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  as  used  in  this  report  includes 
all  team  sports  as  well  as  predominantly  non-team  sports  (e.g.,  golf  and 
tennis)  where  an  element  of  competition  is  present.  Thus,  unstructured  or 
free  play  is  excluded.  As  would  be  expected,  playing  outdoor  games  and 
sports  is  included  as  one  of  the  physically  active  pursuits  of  youth  in 
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basically  of  the  following:  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  --  497,653  acres: 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  --  4,961  acres;  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Reservoirs  13,450  acres;  State  Game  Lands  --  1,063,284  acres;  State 
Forest  Lands  --  1,903,287  acres;  and  State  Park  Lands  --  192,198  acres. 

The  total  of  3,674,933  acres  of  State  and  Federal  land  is  impressive,  but 
because  of  the  extensive  nature  of  hunting  as  a land-using  activity,  much 
hunting  must  take  place  on  lands  which  are  privately  owned.  In  recognition 
of  this  need,  the  Cooperative  Farm  Game  Project  enables  landowners  to  enter 
agreements  with  the  Game  Commission  whereby  the  landowner  permits  public 
hunting  on  his  land  in  return  for  certain  services  and  benefits.  Current 
hunting  acreage  under  this  program  totals  1,535,380  acres  on  15,100  farms. 

A further  2,556,556  acres  on  13,498  farms  are  provided  under  the  Safety 
Zone  Program,  which  uses  similar  voluntary  agreements. 

In  addition  to  the  organized  use  of  privately-owned  lands,  a 
significant  proportion  of  private  landowners  simply  permit  public  hunting 
to  take  place  on  their  lands  without  benefit  of  any  formal  arrangement. 
Estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Game  Commission  field  staff  of  the  non- 
urbanized,  privately-owned  land  made  available  to  public  hunting  in  each 
county.  These  estimates  range  from  0 to  96  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  county.  Statewide  this  amounts  to  approximately  16.3  million  acres. 

The  total  land  acreage  currently  available  to  public  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  is,  therefore,  approximately  20  million  acres.  In  order  to 
compare  this  figure  with  the  hunting  demand  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
the  two  major  aspects  of  hunting  --  small  game  hunting  and  big  game  hunt- 
ing --  since  they  are  very  different  in  terms  of  their  participation,  land 
and  game  resources,  and  timing.  Small  game  hunting  normally  takes  place  on 
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farmland  or  other  open  land  although  forest  species  such  as  woodcock,  grouse, 
squirrel  and  turkey  are  included,  while  big  game  hunting  is  normally  concen- 
trated in  the  major  forested  areas  of  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  13  million  acres  of  non-forested 
small  game  land  was  available  to  meet  the  peak  day  demand  of  approximately 
750,000  persons  in  1968.  If  all  this  land  were  utilized  in  the  most  efficient 
way,  the  statewide  ratio  of  26  acres  per  hunter  (allowing  for  hunter  turnover) 
would  exceed  the  Game  Commission's  recommended  safety  standard  of  20  acres  per 
hunter.  However,  as  noted  above,  a considerable  portion  of  small  game  hunting 
occurs  in  forested  areas.  Hunting  conditions  in  many  areas,  especially  those 
surrounding  urban  concentrations,  are  considerably  more  crowded  than  this 
overall  figure  would  indicate. 
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Total  small  game  hunting  activity  is  predicted  to  increase  slowly 


through  1985  when  a peak  day  demand  of  approximately  835,000  hunters  is 
likely.  In  light  of  this  increase,  nearly  1.46  million  additional  acres 
will  be  required  to  maintain  the  current  ratio  of  hunters  to  land.  If 
the  current  total  of  13  million  acres  could  be  maintained,  a statewide  ratio 
of  23  acres  of  small  game  land  per  hunter  would  result  in  1985. 

Big  game  hunting  is  an  even  less  intensive  land-using  activity 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  amount  of  range  needed  to  support 
each  game  animal  and  also  in  terms  of  the  increased  distance  between  hunters 
which  is  required  for  safety.  It  is  estimated  that  7 million  acres  of  f o:c e -o-wj 
big  game  hunting  land  were  available  to  meet  the  1968  peak  day  demand  of  5xop?:oxi- 
mately  500,000  hunters.  Comparison  of  these  figures  yields  a ratio  of  14  acres 
per  hunter  --  considerably  lower  than  the  recommended  safety  standard  of  30 
acres  per  hunter.  Again,  the  actual  situation  in  the  State  is  much  more  varied 
than  this  figure  suggests  with  more  accessible  areas  typically  being  more 
crowded.  The  statewide  ratio  is  useful,  however,  since  it  approximates  the 
optimum  situation  given  the  State's  demand  and  supply  situation  although 
an  unknown  amount  of  open  land  is  also  used  for  big  game  hunting.  To  maintain 
the  current  demand/ supply  situation  in  big  game  hunting  would  require  the 
acquisition  of  an  additional  800,000  acres  of  land  by  1985.  Big  game  hunting 
in  Pennsylvania  normally  involves  considerable  travel  and,  often, a stay  longer 
than  a full  day. 

The  ratios  of  supply  to  demand  indicate  that,  statewide,  the  land 
available  to  small  game  hunters  is  reasonably  adequate,  while  the  land  avail- 
able to  big  game  hunters  is  not,  falling  under  recommended  standards. 

However,  to  provide  each  of  the  estimated  500,000  peak  day  hunters  of  1968 
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with  the  recommended  30  acres  of  land  would  require  15  million  acres  of  land 
or  over  50  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  addition,  the  quality 
of  big  game  hunting  has  continued  to  be  high,  and  the  accident  rate  has 
remained  constant.  For  these  reasons  the  current  statewide  supply/demand 
situation  may  be  considered  a reasonable  criterion  for  evaluating  future 
needs . 

From  a statewide  perspective  it  appears  that  the  major  public 
hunting  need  through  1985  will  be  to  maintain  approximately  the  existing 
ratio  of  supply  to  demand;  in  the  case  of  big  game  hunting  the  need  will 
be  to  increase  the  supply  as  financial  capabilities  permit.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  unquestionable  trend  away  from  the  public  use  of  private  lands, 
the  relatively  slow  growth  of  hunting  demand  would  probably  permit  existing 
supply/demand  ratios  to  be  continued  without  much  difficulty.  Given  this 
definite  withdrawal  of  private  land,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
public  sector  will  be  obligated  to  shoulder  greater  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  land  and  game  resources  for  public  hunting. 

In  light  of  this  growing  responsibility  the  following  specific 
needs  are  evident:  (1)  to  continue  land  acquisition  programs,  especially 
on  those  lands  which  will  permit  greater  hunting  and  other  recreational  use 
or  more  ef ficient  management  and  administration  of  resources  and  programs;  (2) 
to  consider  methods  of  achieving  greater  land  resource  returns  from  the  use 
of  available  finances;  (3)  to  continue  to  expand  multiple  recreation  use  of 
other  recreation  and  resource  areas;  and  (4)  to  consider  methods  of  reducing 
the  peak  (typically  the  opening  day)  hunting  demand  in  order  to  provide  a 
higher  quality  recreation  on  available  resources. 

Camping  has  been  defined  as  "living  out  of  doors  using  for  shelter 
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a bed  roll,  sleeping  bag,  trailer,  tent  or  hut,"^  when  the  participant  takes 
his  bedding,  cooking  equipment  and  food  with  him.  Camping  is  a minority 
activity  with  fewer  than  5 percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  participating  in 
1968.  Nevertheless,  these  participants  totalled  nearly  600,000  persons, 
generating  approximately  4 million  activity  days  during  the  1968  summer 
season,  Traxislation  of  this  seasonal  demand  into  a peak  day  n^sed  for 
facilities  yields  a requirement  of  16,917  individual  camp  sices. 
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In  1968,  14,964  individual  camping  sites  were  recorded  in  Pennsyl” 

vania  --  enough  to  accommodate  88.5  percent  of  the  peak  day  demand.  These 

sites,  which  were  provided  both  publicly  and  privately,  were  generally 

available  to  the  public  although  fees  were  charged  at  most  or  all  of  them. 

Private,  non-commercial  facilities  (e.g.,  those  belonging  to  private 

associations)  were  not  included.  As  formal  facilities  are  not  necessary 

for  camping  activity,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  remaining  11.5 

percent  of  camping  takes  place  without  benefit  of  designed  campsites. 

The  National  Recreation  Survey  found  that  camping  in  undeveloped  areas  is 

3 

significant  nationally,  but  could  not  reliably  quantify  the  importance. 

Of  the  total  of  nearly  15,000  campsites  the  largest  single  source 
of  supply  was  the  private  commercial  campground  industry,  which  provided 
7,378  sites  or  49  percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  51  percent  of  the  total 
which  is  provided  publicly,  the  State  supplied  the  majority  with  6,472 
sites  or  43  percent  of  the  total.  The  remaining  8 percent  is  supplied 
by  the  Federal  agencies  (Allegheny  National  Forest)  with  665  sites  and  by 
local  municipalities  with  494  sites. 

The  strong  growth  of  camping  activity  is  expected  to  result  in 
seasonal  demands  of  4.4  million  activity  days  in  1976  and  8,4  million  in 
1985  with  14.9  million  activity  days  projected  to  the  year  2000.  If  the 
current  statewide  ratio  of  peak  day  demand  to  existing  supply  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  total  supply  of  campsites  will  have  to  be  increased  to 
18,600  sites  in  1976  and  35,500  sites  in  1985. 

Walking  for  Pleasure,  Nature  Walking  and  Hiking  are  similar 
activities  to  the  extent  that  they  are  all  based  upon  walking;  however, 
they  have  been  treated  separately  in  this  report  based  upon  the  reason 
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why  or  the  situation  in  which  the  walking  is  done.  Hiking,  which  refers 
to  walking  on  trails  with  a pack,  is  probably  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
three.  Nature  walks  include  those  taken  to  observe  birds,  animals  and 
plants  or  to  collect  specimens  or  photograph  natural  subjects.  Walking 
for  pleasure  is  defined  simply  as  any  walking  not  included  under  hiking 
or  nature  walking.  As  might  be  expected,  the  popular  appeal  of  these 
activities  increases  inversely  to  the  degree  of  time,  effort  or  special- 
ized equipment  they  require. 

Pleasure  walking,  which  attracted  over  41  percent  of  the  popula 

tion  in  1960,  is  overwhelmingly  the  most  popular  of  the  three  activities. 

It  was  described  in  Outdoor  Recreation  for  America  as  "one  of  the  simple 

4 

pleasures  Americans  seek  most."  The  report  revealed  that  walking  for 
pleasure  is  most  popular  among  residents  of  larger  urban  areas  and  that 
it  also  tends  to  grow  steadily  in  importance  beyond  middle  age  to  age  65 
and  over,  even  though  older  people  normally  engage  less  in  most  outdoor 
activities . 

The  popularity  of  this  activity,  its  relative  importance  among 
urban  residents  and  its  special  attraction  for  older  people  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  walking  for  pleasure  is  essentially  a localized 
activity  which  takes  place  when  opportunities  exist.  Although  no  "supply’ 
of  facilities  can  be  identified  since  no  special  facilities  are  required, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  community  recreation  areas  of  the  passive, 
undeveloped  type  must  figure  as  significant  attractions  for  pleasure 
walking.  The  adequacy  of  community  parks  and  recreation  areas  both  in 
their  total  amounts  and  their  distribution  throughout  the  community  will 
be  examined  with  this  activity  in  mind. 
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Of  the  three  walking  activities,  hiking  ranks  lowest  in  overall 
popularity  with  6.4  percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  participating  in  1960. 

I 

Total  seasonal  activity  amounted  to  2.8  million  activity  days  in  that  year 
and  4.1  million  in  1968.  Hiking,  a strenuous  activity,  appeals  particularly 
to  younger  people;  in  1960  boys  or  girls  12  to  17  years  of  age  accounted  for 
over  one-half  of  the  total  activity  days  of  all  participants  12  years  of  age 
or  older. 

The  existence  of  a formal  hiking  trail  is  not  an  absolute  pre- 
requisite for  hiking  activity  to  take  place.  However,  hiking  is  basically 
a summar  activity  and  in  summertime  Pennsylvania's  woodlands  are,  in  most 
areas,  difficult  to  traverse  without  at  least  a rudimentary  trail.  In  1968 
there  were  6,172  miles  of  hiking  trail  in  the  State.  The  bulk  of  these 
(4,540  miles)  were  provided  publicly  with  3,759  miles  on  State  Forest  and 
State  Game  Lands;  1,632  miles  were  provided  privately  with  profit-making 
and  non-profit  groups  approximately  equal  in  importance. 

In  order  to  obtain  a picture  of  the  statewide  demand/supply 
relationship,  the  total  seasonal  demand  figures  were  reduced  to  one-day 
demand  figures  based  upon  standards  appropriate  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
following  requirements  resulted: 


One -day  Demand 

1968 

1,281 

miles 

1976 

1,631 

miles 

1985 

2,523 

miles 

2000 

4,462 

miles 

It  is  obvious  that  from  a statewide  point  of  view  sufficient 
mileage  exists  to  satisfy  the  demands  which  are  expected  through  1985 
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and  the  year  2000.  Also  there  is  presently  no  evidence  of  overcrowding 
on  State-administered  trails.  Hiking  trails,  however,  require  a consid- 
erable amount  of  "support"  acreage  to  maintain  their  natural  character, 
so  that  the  rural  regions  of  the  State  contain  a disproportionate  share 
of  the  total  supply  of  trails.  Region  8 (Centre,  Clinton  and  Lycoming 
Counties),  for  example,  contains  approximately  1,060  miles  of  trail  or 
over  17  percent  of  the  total.  In  spite  of  this  imbalance,  only  Region  1 
(Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties)  does  not 
contain  sufficient  trail  mileage  to  meet  its  own  demand.  Furthermore,  if 
Region  1 and  adjacent  Region  2 (Berks,  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties) 
are  considered  together,  the  resulting  supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  over 
83  percent  of  the  combined  demand.  Looking  ahead  to  1985,  the  following 
mileages  of  hiking  trails  would  be  required  to  balance  the  more  urbanized 
regions ; 


Miles  Required  1985 
Region  1 1,006  miles 

Region  2 158  miles 

Region  5 131  miles 

Region  12  515  miles 


Existing  1968 

308  miles 
147  miles 
206  miles 
429  miles 


Considering  the  internal  demand  and  supply  of  each  Region,  Region 
1 is  an  area  of  shortage  at  the  present  time,  and  Regions  2 and  12  will 
require  further  mileages  by  1985  in  order  to  meet  their  internal  demands. 

Nature  walking  lies  between  pleasure  walking  and  hiking  in 
popularity  with  14.4  percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  participating  in  1960. 
Total  seasonal  activity  days  totalled  11.9  million  in  1960  and  13.4  million 
in  1968.  Like  hiking,  nature  walking  is  a significant  activity  among  young 
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people;  it  is  also  similar  to  hiking  in  that  it  tends  to  remain  popular 
throughout  life.  The  popularity  of  nature  walking  is  likely  to  increase 
steadily  with  16  percent  of  the  population  expected  to  participate  in 
1976,  18  percent  in  1985,  and  20  percent  in  the  year  2000,  Total  seasonal 
activity  days  are  expected  to  increase  to  15  million  in  1976  and  19,8  million 
in  1985. 

Since  the  emphasis  in  nature  walking  is  on  observation  rather 
than  on  getting  from  one  place  to  another,  formal  trails  would  appear  to 
be  less  important  to  nature  walking  than  to  hiking.  The  existence  of  a 
trail  does,  hovyever,  indicate  that  the  land  facility  upon  which  the  trail 
is  located  is  itself  usable.  The  4,540  miles  of  trail  on  the  State  Forest 
Lands  and  the  State  Game  Lands  represent  the  major  facilities,  statewide, 
for  taking  nature  walks.  It  can  also  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  6,172 
miles  of  hiking  trails  available  in  the  State  are  technically  usable  for 
nature  walks.  In  addition  to  this  mileage  there  exist  1,056  miles  of 
trail  specifically  designated  as  nature  trails  in  the  State.  The  bulk  of 
this  is  provided  by  private  non-profit  groups  (549  miles)  and  private 
profit-making  groups  (461  miles)  while  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
provide  a further  46  miles.  Largely  because  nature  walking  is  less 
dependent  upon  trails  than  hiking,  the  standard  for  conversion  of  total 
seasonal  demand  to  one-day  demand  is  different.  The  application  of  the 
standard  produces  the  following  one-day  requirements: 


One -day  Demand 

1960 

2,288 

miles 

1968 

2,582 

miles 

1976 

2,877 

miles 

1985 

3,813 

miles 

2000 

5,511 

miles 
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The  statewide  total  of  7,314  miles  of  trail  is,  again,  adequate 


to  meet  the  demands  expected  through  1985  and  2000.  However,  if  only  those 
trails  which  are  specifically  classified  as  nature  trails  are  considered 
(excluding  trails  on  State  Forests  and  State  Game  Lands)  the  result  would 
be  a near  balance  of  demand  and  supply  in  1968  with  a shortage  of  1,039 
miles  appearing  by  1985.  Many  State  Forest  and  Game  Land  trails,  however, 
are  usable  for  nature  walking,  so  the  true  demand/supply  situation  probably 
lies  between  these  two  calculations. 

Considering  total  trail  mileage  from  a regional  perspective,  11 
regions  contain  sufficient  mileage  to  meet  their  own  demand  vjhile  Regions 
1 and  12,  centering  on  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  do  not.  Looking  ahead, 
the  increased  demands  expected  in  1985,  if  compared  with  the  existing  supply, 
would  result  in  Regions  1,  2 and  12  not  having  sufficient  trail  mileage  to 
satisfy  their  internal  demands.  As  with  hiking,  therefore,  nature  walking 
facilities  are  needed  most  in  or  nearby  the  urban  regions  of  southeastern 
and  western  Pennsylvania. 

Since  nature  walking  appeals  to  a broad  cross  section  of  the 
population,  the  disparity  in  trail  provision  between  local  levels  and  State 
and  Federal  levels  of  government  is  striking.  This  is  probably  due  in 
large  part  to  the  necessarily  larger  scale  of  State  and  Federal  land  hold- 
ings which  are  more  amenable  to  the  development  of  walking  trails.  At  the 
municipal  level  it  may  be  more  realistic  to  consider  the  land  resource 
itself  rather  than  the  trail  mileage.  In  1968  the  municipalities  of  the 
State  owned  14,868  acres  of  land  which  was  classified  as  natural  environ- 
ment area.  The  preservation  of  such  land  is,  apparently,  occurring  in  the 
regions  most  subject  to  urbanization  pressures  since  approximately  80 
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percent  of  this  acreage  exists  in  the  more  urbanized  Regions  1,  2,  5 and  12. 
The  protection  of  important  natural  resource  areas  appears  to  be  a sporadic 
phenomenonj  however.  For  example,  of  the  146  communities  within  the  Pitts- 
burgh urbanized  area  only  4 were  found  to  have  any  land  acreage  of  a natural 
environment  character  in  1968.  In  fact,  in  the  11  major  urbanized  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  1968  only  58  communities  owned  land  categorized  as  of 
natural  environmental  character,  and  35  of  these  communities  were  in  Region 
1 surrounding  Philadelphia.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  each  of  the 
approximately  2,500  municipalities  in  Pennsylvania  should  necessarily  own 
such  land,  but  the  need  for  open  space  protection  in  the  major  urban  con- 
centrations is  unquestionable.  This  need  is  derived  not  only  from  the 
specific  activity,  but  also  from  consideration  of  conservation  protection 
and  recreation. 

Swimming  is  the  single  most  popular  outdoor  recreation  activity 
among  Pennsylvanians  in  terms  of  the  estimated  number  of  activity  days 
expended  in  1968.  Its  popularity  is  particularly  strong  among  young  people, 
although  52.5  percent  of  all  Pennsylvanians  are  estimated  to  have  partici- 
pated in  1960.  Furthermore,  the  popularity  of  swimming  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing with  the  106.2  million  activity  days  of  1968  expected  to  climb  to  130.4 
million  in  1976  and  159.1  in  1985. 

Responsibility  for  the  provision  of  swimming  facilities  is  widely 
distributed  among  public  and  private  agencies  and  groups.  Local  government 
is  the  most  basic  supplier  with  an  instant  capacity  for  379,620  persons  or 
approximately  39  percent  of  the  total  indicated  in  1968.  Private  suppliers, 
when  both  profit  and  non-profit  facilities  are  combined,  appear  to  be  almost 
as  important  as  local  government  in  the  provision  of  swimming  facilities. 
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Together,  these  groups  provided  an  instant  capacity  for  approximately  341,000 
persons.  The  State  Park  system  included  sufficient  pool  and  lake  swimming 
facilities  to  accommodate  some  89,000  persons.  Federal  facilities  totalled 
an  instant  capacity  for  5,112  persons. 


5,000- 


Chart  10 

Demand  and  Supply  — Swimming 


Existing  Capacity 

^ Private 
pjj  Public 


Current  and  Projected 
Demand 

1968  Supply  Level 


The  total  supply  of  swimming  facilities  in  1968  was  sufficient  to 
accommodate  approximately  964,200  persons.  This  figure  represented 
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75.7  percent  of  the  total  instant  demand  for  1,256,400  persons.  The  differ- 
ence between  demand  and  supply  might  be  explained  to  some  extent  by  swimming 
activity  which  takes  place  in  undesignated  areas  (as  in  the  case  of  picnick- 
ing), but  this  factor  seems  inadequate  to  represent  much  of  the  gap.  The 
large  number  of  swimming  pools  associated  with  motels  and  other  miscellaneous 
developments,  which  could  not  be  included  in  the  survey,  certainly  represents 
an  additional  source  of  supply.  If  the  national  and  regional  participation 
rates  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  are  correct,  it  seems  apparent  that  a signif- 
icant shortage  of  swimming  facilities  exists  from  a statewide  point  of  view. 

National  studies  indicate  that  there  are  positive  correlations 
among  boating,  fishing  and  water  skiing  --  participants  in  one  are  likely 
to  also  participate  in  the  others.  Participation  in  two  activities  often 
takes  place  concurrently.  For  example,  much  of  the  total  boating  activity 
in  Pennsylvania  occurs  as  the  participant  is  fishing. 

Of  the  three  activities,  boating  is  the  most  popular  in  terms  of 
total  seasonal  activity  days  with  a demand  of  16  million  activity  days 
indicated  in  1968.  Fishing  was  next  with  8.8  million  days  and  water  skiing 
occupied  2.8  million. 

When  last  surveyed  in  1940,  the  total  inland  water  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  determined  to  be  288  square  miles  (not  including  735  square 
miles  in  Lake  Erie).  Since  that  time  a number  of  major  impoundments  have 
been  constructed  including  the  Allegheny,  Youghiogheny  and  Conemaugh 
Reservoirs  in  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  River  Basins  and  the  Curwens- 
ville,  Stillwater  and  Francis  E.  Walter  Reservoirs  in  the  Susquehanna 
Basin,  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1964  inventoried  water 
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areas  of  Pennsylvania  including  ponds  and  lakes  of  more  than  40  acres  and 


rivers  and  streams  over  660  feet  in  width;  their  determination  was  that  209 
square  miles  of  water  existed  under  this  definition. 

Special  surveys  undertaken  in  1968  indicated  that  the  following 
water  area  was  available  for  public  fishing : 1,712  streams  totalling  10,353 

miles  in  length  and  337  lakes  over  10  acres  in  size  totalling  161,487  acres. 
The  reduction  of  total  demand  to  instant  demand  and  conversion  of  total 
supply  to  activity  days  yields  a ratio  of  1:2.2  between  demand  (445,500 
activity  days)  and  supply  (988,320  activity  days). 

Relating  future  demand  to  the  current  supply  results  in  a ratio 
dropping  to  1:1.9  in  1976  when  demand  will  total  531,207  activity  days; 

1:1.5  in  1985  (demand  of  653,583  activity  days);  and  1:1.1  in  2000  (demand 
of  899,660  activity  days).  From  a statewide  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
supply  of  fishing  water  appears  adequate  for  the  present  and  the  near 
future,  at  least.  This  statewide  picture  does  not,  however,  take  into 
account  some  major  areas  of  concern.  Primary  among  these  is  the  need  to 
insure  that  the  supply  of  water  open  to  the  public  does  not  decline  due  to 
the  pressure  of  development,  the  needs  of  expanding  population,  and  the 
tendency  for  prime  fishing  areas  to  be  reserved  for  private  use.  The  major 
focus  of  this  concern  is  on  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State  where  high- 
ways, dams,  railroads  and  industry  threaten  to  block  public  use.  In 
addition,  streams  of  particular  value  because  of  their  superior  qualities 
should  be  acquired  for  public  use. 

Another  obvious  need  is  to  improve  and  maintain  the  quality  of 
existing  water  areas  so  that  they  may  reach  their  full  potential  for 
recreational  fishing.  Related  to  this  concern  is  the  need  to  protect  and 
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restore  migratory  fish  passage  on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Rivers  by 
providing  fish  ladders  on  existing  dams  and  proposed  dams  in  these  waters. 

The  standard  used  to  determine  the  use  capacity  of  the  State's 
water  area  was  based  upon  the  ratio  of  demand  to  water  area;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  supply  of  fish  is  as  critical  an  element 
as  the  water  resource.  In  an  industrialized  and  populous  State  where  fish- 
ing  pressures  are  heavy,  available  water  areas  seldom  support  a natural 
reproduction  which  can  keep  pace  with  fishing  pressure.  Hatchery  rearing 
of  fish  has  been  required  to  bring  available  waters  to  their  full  rec- 
reational potential. 

The  water  area  of  Pennsylvania  which  was  available  for  boating 
in  1968  included  3,007  miles  of  streams  and  1635,408  acres  of  lakes. 

These  findings,  when  modified  by  appropriate  use  and  capacity  standards, 
indicated  that  there  was  sufficient  water  available  in  1968  to  accommodate 
1,244,000  boats  or  over  7 times  the  number  likely  to  be  on  the  water  at 
any  one  time  (160,172),*  The  instant  demand  expected  by  1985  (234,668 
boats)  represents  approximately  one-fifth  of  this  total  capacity.  This 
statewide  demand/supply  picture  is  less  useful  for  boating  than  for  other 
activities  because  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which  water  resources  are 
distributed  across  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  Region  13,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  State,  contains  over  66  percent  of  the  available 


* The  capacity  standards  used  in  this  calculation  assume  that  the  majority 
of  boats  used  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  small,  non-motorized  craft.  Thus, 
the  safe  boating  density  standard  used  is  much  lower  (one  boat  per  acre 
of  water)  than  normal.  This  assumption  was  based  upon  the  finding  that 
compared  to  the  estimated  2,555,000  adult  participants  in  boating  in  1968, 
only  94,800  motor  boat  licenses  were  issued. 
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lake  acreage  of  the  State,  but  less  tlian  3 percent  of  the  total  boating 
demand . 

The  need  for  access  areas  and  ramps  especially  on  the  major 
streams  and  rivers  of  the  State,  is  pertinent  to  boating  as  well  as 
fishing.  In  practice  these  access  areas  serve  both  activities,  in  addition 
to  other  related  uses. 

Water  skiing  is  the  least  popular  of  the  water-based  recreation 
activities  in  Pennsylvania  with  3.7  million  activity  days  generated  in 
1968.  Generally  this  activity  is  limited  to  bodies  of  water  which  are  at 
least  200  acres,  assuming  that  the  configuration  and  other  physical 
characteristics  of  the  water  body  are  favorable.  Since  the  water  area 
specifically  available  for  this  activity,  statewide,  is  not  knov7n,  water 
skiing  will  be  thought  of  as  an  adjunct  to  boating,  bearing  in  mind  the 
special  size  limitations  of  the  activity.  Major  facilities  usable  for 
water  skiing  inclvide  Lake  Erie  in  the  northwest  and  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  reservoirs  in  the  Ohio  basin  in  western  Pennsylvania;  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  the  major  resource  areas  are  the  power  dam.s 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River;  and  in  the  northeast  numerous  natural 
man-made  lakes  provide  large  amounts  of  water  skiing  activity. 

Horseback  riding  attracted  4.5  million  activity  days  in  1968. 

This  total  is  expected  to  increase  to  9.6  million  days  in  1985  when  8 
percent  of  the  population  will  be  participating.  In  1968  surveys 
indicated  that  there  were  1,381  miles  of  trails  in  the  State  specifically 
designed  for  horseback  riding.  Of  this  total,  764  miles  were  provided  by 
the  private  recreation  industry,  and  109  more  miles  were  provided  by  private 
non-profit  groups.  Of  the  trail  mileage  which  was  provided  publicly,  the 
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State  Parks  supplied  the  majority  totalling  377  miles.  Municipalities 
provided  110  miles  with  the  bulk  of  this  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

This  total  is  not  indicative  of  all  horseback  riding  opportunities  since 
the  trails  on  the  State  Forests  and  those  on  the  Game  lands  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  available  for  horseback  riding.  In  addition,  many  enthu- 
siasts develop  agreements  with  farmers  for  the  use  of  their  land. 

Nevertheless,  reducing  the  statewide  seasonal  demand  by  use  of 
conversion  standards  yields  a need  for  1,153  miles  of  trail.  Thus,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a statewide  surplus  of  128  miles  of  specially-designed 
riding  trails  in  1968.  Increasing  demand  will  raise  this  trail  requirement 
to  2,458  miles  by  1985.  While  this  type  of  projection  is  not  technically 
accurate,  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  use  of  uninventoried 
land  and  facilities,  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  and  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  private  sector  in  this  area  indicate  that  public  provision 
of  horseback  riding  trails  should  continue,  particularly  when  it  is  appro- 
priate to  include  them  with  other  recreation  facilities. 

Snow  skiing  attracted  only  2 percent  of  the  U.  S.  population  12 

5 

years  of  age  and  over  in  the  ORRRC  study  of  1960.  The  number  of  partici- 
pants was  not  large  enough  to  describe  their  characteristics  properly,  but 
it  indicated  that  skiing  activity  is  strongly  related  to  income,  education 
and  mobility  levels.  With  increases  foreseen  in  all  these  areas,  total 
skiing  is  expected  to  increase  from  2.5  million  activity  days  in  1968  to 
6.5  million  in  1985  and  12.5  million  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  addi- 
tion, Pennsylvania  provides  skiing  opportunities  to  large  numbers  of  out- 
of-State  residents. 

The  measure  chosen  to  describe  skiing  capacity  is  that  of  ski 
lift  capacity  per  hour  in  persons,  since  congestion  normally  occurs  in 
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this  area  rather  than  on  the  slopes  themselves.  In  1968  the  skiing  demand 
was  met  primarily  by  the  private  recreation  industry,  which  provided  82.6 
percent  of  the  total  life  capacity  of  96,030  persons  per  hour.  Facilities 
provided  by  municipalities  x<rere  also  important,  constituting  9.3  percent 
of  the  total  lift  capacity;  those  provided  in  State  Parks  totalled  a further 
6.2  percent. 

Comparing  total  seasonal  demiand  with  existing  supply  is  difficult 
because  of  the  annual  variations  in  skiing  conditions,  including  the  season 
length.  Generally,  assuming  a season  of  three  months,  a typical  weekend 
day  V70uld  see  approximately  62,000  persons  skiing,  while  the  supply  of 
facilities  existing  in  1968  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  approx- 
imately 128,000  skiers,  or  double  the  demand.  This  conclusion  is  re- 
inforced  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  studies  which  Indicate  chat 
out-of-state  visitors  typically  make  up  from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  total 
skiing  activity  in  major  resort  areas  of  the  State.  Thus,  resident  demand 
and  out-of-state  demand  appear  to  equal  the  total  statewide  supply  of  ski 
areas  at  present. 

While  the  factors  utilized  in  projecting  resident  demand  could 
not,  logically,  be  applied  to  demand  originating  outside  Pennsylvania,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ratio  between  resident  and  non-resident 
use  of  facilities  will  remain  constant.  If  this  is  done,  a significant  need 
for  additional  capacity  (approximately  118,000  persons  per  day)  appears  by 
1985  and  will  increase  steadily. 
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Geographical  Analysis  of  Need 

A study  of  the  geographical  relationship  between  recreation  demand 
and  supply  is  based  upon  the  basic  goal  of  providing  recreation  opportunity 
to  all  Pennsylvanians.  The  nature  of  the  State  populous,  heavily  indus- 
trialized and  urbanized  --  results  in  widely  differing  recreation  opportu- 
nities. Although  3 out  of  every  4 persons  live  in  urban  areas,  large  amounts 
of  undeveloped  land,  including  numerous  recreation  opportunities,  are  found 
in  the  more  remote,  less  populated  areas.  Although  recreational  opportunity 
can  never  be  made  equal  for  all,  pri'Harily  because  of  the  unequal  distribution 
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of  recreational  resources  throughout  the  State,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  disparities  as  fully  as  possible  while  upgrading  opportunities  for 
all. 

An  exaiainaticn  of  the  major  existing  recreation  areas  of  the  State 
indicates  that  the  rural  regions  are  generally  better  served  in  terms  of  the 
total  recreation  acreage  related  to  the  resident  population.  The  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  do  not,  however,  fall  into  neat  classifications  of  urban  and 
rural;  rather,  they  may  be  arranged  on  a scale  from  urban  to  rural,  with 
nearly  all  falling  in  between  the  extremes.  For  example,  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia  was,  in  the  census  of  1960,  defined  as  being  totally  urban, 
while  only  Forest,  Juniata,  Pike,  Sullivan  and  Wyoming  Counties  contained  no 
urban  population. 

The  following  analysis  concentrates  upon  the  six  counties  which 
have  the  greatest  proportion  of  urban  population  in  the  State  and  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre  urban  areas.  In  1960  they  contained  5,282,438  persons  or  46.7 
percent  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  6.4  percent  of  the  total  land 
area . 


Urban  Population  (1960) 

Rank 

County 

Percent 

Nuraber 

1 

Philadelphia 

iOO.OO 

2,002,512 

2 

Delaware 

95.95 

530,792 

3 

Allegheny 

93.15 

1,517,080 

4 

Lackawanna 

89.82 

210,676 

5 

Luzerne 

81.13 

281,507 

6 

Montgomery 

79.48 

410,685 

Source:  An  Economic  Atlas  of  Pennsylvania,  E.  Willard  Miller,  1964. 
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The  activities  chosen  for  analysis  were  boating,  camping,  swimming 
and  picnicking.  These  were  chosen  because;  (a)  a measurable  supply  of  areas 
or  facilities  could  be  identified  for  each;  (b)  they  appear  to  be  basic 
activities  in  the  sense  that  other  recreational  activities  often  take  place 
around  them;  and  (c)  none  is  an  activity  which  might  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided totally  as  a service  in  or  by  the  community. 

Since  no  standards  for  satisfaction  of  recreation  demand  exist  at 
the  regional  or  statewide  level,  the  basic  indicator  of  service  has  been 
envisioned  as  the  total  urban  recreation  demand  related  to  the  travel  time 
required  to  meet  it;  more  specifically,  it  is  the  percentage  of  total  demand 
which  can  be  satisfied  within  a standard  travel  time. 

Travel  time  zones  have  been  defined  from  the  center  of  each  urban 
area  (Map  31),  and  these  zones  have  been  adapted  to  analysis  zones  which 
consist  of  accumulations  of  counties  (Map  32) , 

The  supply  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities  identified  within 
each  travel  zone  is  not  the  total  supply  within  that  zone  but  rather  the 
percentage  of  the  total  which  is  available  to  meat  demands  originating  in 
a specific  urban  area  under  actual  competitive  conditions.  Thus,  the 
demands  of  these  six  counties  have  been  considered  only  in  relation  to  the 
demands  of  all  other  counties.  For  this  reason,  the  findings  concerning  a 
particular  urban  center  are  likely  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  larger 
region.  For  ej^ample,  if  a particular  urban  center  is  found  to  be  poorly 
served  with  respect  to  a given  recreation  activity,  it  is  likely  that  a 
major  cause  if  the  strong  com.petition  for  scarce  facilities  within  the 
entire  recreation  use  zone.  Thus,  analysis  of  the  major  urban  areas  will, 
in  effect,  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  entire  State, 
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Map  31 


One  and  Two-Hour  Travel  Zone  From 
Major  Urban  Centers  - 1968 
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Map  32 

One  and  Two-Hour  Accessibility  Analysis  Zones  - 1968 
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Boating;  as  used  in  this  report  includes  the  use  of  rowboats, 


kayaks,  canoes  and  other  small  boats  in  addition  to  power  boats.  For  this 
reason,  the  streams  and  smaller  lakes  of  the  State  constitute  a significant 
part  of  the  total  supply  for  this  activity. 

The  instant  demand  for  boating  acreage  by  residents  of  Philadel- 
phia, Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  was  modified  downward  by  35  percent 
to  reflect  the  large  flow  of  boaters  from  this  area  to  the  coastal  and  bay 
areas  to  the  south  and  east.  The  resulting  demand  was  for  32,400  acres  of 
beatable  water.  Within  the  one-hour  travel  zone,  demand  was  met  largely  b^' 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  north  and  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Montgomery 
County.  Within  the  two-hour  zone  the  dame  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  River 
became  the  major  suppliers. 

Demand  originating  in  Allegheny  County  (Pittsourgh)  was  determined 
to  total  20,986  acres  of  water.  Within  the  one-hour  zone  demand  was  met 
largely  by  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  in  Allegheny,  Westmore- 
land and  Beaver  Counties  and  the  Conemaugh  and  Loyalhanna  Reservoirs  in 
Westmoreland  County.  Within  the  two-hour  zone  the  Shenango  Reservoir  in 
Mercer  County  and  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford  County  became  of 
major  importance,  as  do  the  Allegheny  River  and  Crooked  Creek  State  Park 
in  Armstrong  County. 

Demand  from  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties  (Scranton/Wilkes- 
Barre)  totalled  6,836  acres  of  water;  within  the  first  hour  this  was  met 
largely  in  Wayne  County  (which  contains  Lake  Wallenpaupack)  even  though 
the  available  water  areas  of  Wayne,  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties  were  reduced 
by  15  percent  due  to  the  competition  of  demand  from  outside  Pennsylvania. 
Within  the  two-hour  zone  the  abundance  of  water  areas  resulted  in  a 
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scattering  of  demand  among  many  counties  with  Bradford,  Sullivan  and  Sus- 
quehanna being  the  major  resource  areas. 

The  overall  satisfaction  of  boating  demand  was  as  follows: 

Percent  of  Demand  Satisfied 

Urban  Area One-Hour  Travel  Two-Hour  Travel 


Philadelphia 

19.0 

69.5 

Pittsburgh 

16.2 

100.0 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

100.0 

100.0 

In  considering  accessibility  to  camping  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  statewide  supply  of  formal  facilities  is  currently  adequate  to 
meet  only  93.8  percent  of  the  one-day  demand. 

The  one-day  demand  for  camping  by  residents  of  Philadelphia, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  Counties  was  for  4,370  campsites  in  1968.  Apart 
from  a small  amount  of  activity  in  Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties,  the 
bulk  of  camping  demand  from  this  area  is,  within  a two-hour  travel  time, 
met  in  Lancaster  and  York  Counties  to  the  west  and  in  Berks,  Carbon  and 
Monroe  Counties  to  the  north.  <> 

Demand  originating  in  the  Pittsburgh  urban  area  (Allegheny 
County)  was,  similarly,  met  predominantly  beyond  the  one-hour  travel 
zone.  Within  that  zone  only  Beaver  County,  to  the  north,  was  a signifi- 
cant source  of  supply.  Within  the  two-hour  zone  demand  was  satisfied 
predominantly  in  two  directions  --  to  the  north  in  Crawford  and  Clarion 
Counties  and  to  the  east  in  Bedford,  Fulton  and  Somerset  Counties. 

Total  demand  was  for  2,217  sites. 

Demand  originating  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  the  other  urban  areas  (720  sites)  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  was  met  nearby.  Carbon,  Monroe,  Wayne  and 
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Wyoming  Counties,  all  adjacent  counties,  were  utilized.  Beyond  the  adjacent 

counties.  Pike  County  was  a major  supplier  with  Lycoming  County  next  and 

Bradford  and  Sullivan  Counties  also  significant. 

The  overall  satisfaction  pattern  for  camping  was  as  follows: 

Percent  of  Demand  Satisfied 
Urban  Area  One-Hour  Two-Hours 


f hiladelphia 

5.7 

36.5 

Pittsburgh 

5.9 

46.2 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

20.0 

74.8 

Since  camping  is,  essentially,  a backwoods  activity,  it  is 
somewhat  unrealistic  to  measure  a one-hour  satisfaction  pattern  because 
that  much  time  is  often  required  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  a major  urban 
area.  Although  accessibility  will  increase  in  the  future  in  terms  of 
the  distance  which  can  be  covered  in  one-hour’s  travel  from  the  city 
center,  the  extent  of  the  total  urbanized  area  is  certain  to  be  much 
greater  than  today.  For  this  reason,  relatively  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  two-hour  travel  time  zone. 

Analysis  of  swimming  accessibility  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  serving  this  activity  is  a significant  element  of  the  community 
recreation  function  --  more  so  than  for  camping  of  boating.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  order  that  purely  local  recreation  needs  are  not  treated  as 
interchangeable  with  needs  that  can  be  satisfied  farther  from  home  (e.g., 
at  the  regional  or  inter-regional  level) . This  is  particularly  important 
since  children  and  other  relatively  immobile  persons  comprise  a significant 
percentage  of  the  swimming  demand. 

As  was  the  case  with  boating,  the  instant  demand  level  for 
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Philadelphia  (and  the  other  four  counties  of  State  Planning  Region  1)  was 
reduced  by  35  percent  to  represent  flows  out  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  bay  and 
coastal  waters  to  the  southeast.  Total  instant  capacity  required  by  the 
Philadelphia  area  (Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties)  was  for 
248,100  persons.  Of  this  amount  28.6  percent  was  satisfied  within  the 
three  counties  themselves.  Beyond  these,  the  other  counties  within  the  one 
hour  zone  were  utilized  fairly  equally. 

Within  the  two-hour  zone,  usage  is,  again,  relatively  widespread, 
but  Berks  County  stands  out  as  a major  provider  followed  by  Northampton, 
Monroe  and  Lancaster  Counties. 

Total  instant  demand  from  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh)  was  for 
a capacity  of  160,800  persons.  In  this  area,  approximately  9 percent  of 
the  demand  was  met  within  Allegheny  County.  (Philadelphia's  higher  percent 
age  may  result  from  the  35  percent  reduction  in  demand  for  outflow).  Alle- 
gheny County  itself  was  easily  the  largest  single  supply  area  within  the 
one-hour  zone  and,  significantly,  it  remained  the  largest  supplier  among 
the  counties  of  the  two-hour  zone.  Within  the  two-hour  zone,  Cambria, 
Bedford,  Lawrence  and  Somerset  Counties  were  important  destination  areas. 

Of  the  instant  demand  for  52,800  persons  capacity  originating  in 
Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  Counties,  less  than  9.1  percent  could  be  met  within 
the  two  urban  counties  themselves,  and  52.5  percent  could  be  satisfied 
within  the  one-hour  travel  zone,  primarily  in  Carbon  and  Monroe  Counties. 
Within  the  two-hour  zone  demand  was  met  in  a wide  range  of  counties  (as 
with  camping),  but  especially  in  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Pike. 

The  overall  satisfaction  of  swimming  demand  was  as  follows: 
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Urban 

Percent  of  Demand 

for  Swimming  Satisfied 

One-Hour  Travel 

Tx-70-Hour  Travel 

Philadelphia 

44.0 

64.9 

Pittsburgh 

41.4 

56.0 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

52.5 

100.0 

The  statewide  supply  of  facilities  for  picnickino; , like  those  for 
camping,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  instant  demand  fully.  The  difference  or 
shortage  in  this  case  is  27  percent. 

Instant  demand  from  Delaware , Montgomery  and  Philadelphia  Counties 
was  reduced  by  15  percent  to  represent  flows  out  of  State,  particularly  to 
coastal  areas.  Of  the  remaining  demand  for  23,010  units,  15.3  percent  was 
satisfied  within  the  one-hour  zone  --  primarily  in  Chester,  Delaware  and 
Montgomery  Counties.  Thirty-six  percent  was  satisfied  in  two-hours'  travel; 
among  the  major  destination  areas  were  Berks,  Lancaster,  Luzerne,  Monroe 
and  Montour  Counties . 

Allegheny  County's  demand  totalled  11,300  units,  22  percent  of 
which  was  found  within  the  first  hour.  The  second  hour's  travel  satisfied 
a further  13  percent  of  the  demand  with  Somerset,  Bedford  and  Cambria 
Counties  standing  out  as  major  supply  areas.  The  demand  of  Lackawanna  and 
Luzerne  Counties  was  for  3,680  units  in  1968  and  22.8  percent  was  met 
within  the  one-hour  travel  zone  in  a wide  range  of  counties  with  the 
second  hour  travel  satisfying  74  percent. 

The  overall  satisfaction  of  picnicking  demand  was  as  follows: 

Percent  of  Demand  for  Picnicking  Met 
Urban  Area One-Hour  Travel  Two-Hour  Travel 


Philadelphia 

15.3 

CO 

CO 

Pittsburgh 

21.8 

34.4 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

22.8 

73.9 
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In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  urban 
area  is  best  served  by  picnic  facilities  both  in  the  one  and  two-hour  travel 
zone.  The  Philadelphia  area  is  least  well  served  in  the  first  hour,  but  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  Pittsburgh  area  in  the  second  hour  zone. 

In  the  case  of  swimming,  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  urban 
areas  are  less  well  served  than  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area,  but  more 
significantly  so  in  the  second  hour's  travel. 

In  boating,  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area  stands  out  as  signifi- 
cantly better  served  than  the  others  in  the  one-hour  zone  with  all  demand 
satisfied.  Within  the  two-hour  zone  the  Pittsburgh  urban  zone  demand  is 
met  totally,  but  demand  from  the  Philadelphia  area  is  not. 

Camping  demand  from  all  three  major  areas  is  met  only  to  a minor 
degree  in  the  one-hour  zone  (with  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area  better  served 
than  the  others).  Within  two  hour's  travel,  approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  demand  is  met  in  all  three  cases  with  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area 
again  better  served. 

Although  the  overall  demand  for  all  recreation  activities  will 
increase  by  1985,  it  is  also  expected  that  accessibility  to  outlying  rec- 
reation resource  areas  will  increase.  These  expected  changes  in  acces- 
sibility are  described  on  Map  33  in  terms  of  the  one  and  two-hour  driving 
time  zones  anticipated  in  1985. 

If  the  effects  of  expected  increases  in  both  demand  Level  and 
accessibility  are  applied  to  the  1968  supply,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  additional  supply  (if  any)  which  would  be  needed  to  maintain  or 
improve  current  levels  of  satisfaction.  The  major  assumption  underlying 
the  estimation  process  is  that  the  use  of  regional  recreational  facilities 
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Map  33 

One  and  Two-Hour  Accessibility  Analysis  Zone  - 1985 
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by  urban  populations  will  relate  to  the  ratio  of  urban  demand  to  total 
regional  demand  in  1985  in  the  same  manner  that  these  factors  related 
to  the  findings  of  the  1968  allocation  model.  This  can  be  illustrated 
as  the  following; 

urban  demand  urban  demand  n 

total  regional  demand  (^^68)  total  regional  demand  ^ ^ 

urban  utilization  of  supply  urban  utilization  of  supply 

total  regional  supply  total  regional  supply 

While  no  methodology  is  capable  of  measuring  the  impact  of  major  • 
changes  and  developments  in  patterns  of  recreation  provision,  use  of  trans- 
portation systems,  etc,,  it  is  felt  that  this  process  represents  as 
reasonable  a view  of  the  1985  demand/supply  situation  as  is  possible  to 
construct  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  case  of  boating,  the  results  of  applying  1985  demand  and 
accessibility  increases  to  the  demand  in  the  three  major  urban  centers  with- 
in the  State  are: 

Percent  of  Demand  for  Boating  Satisfied* 
Urban  Area  One-Hour  Travel Two-Hour  Travel 

Philadelphia  16.3  (19.0)  60,2  (69.5) 

Pittsburgh  100.0  (16.2)  - - 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  100.0  (100.0)  - - 

* 1968  satisfaction  levels  are  in  parentheses. 

In  the  three  counties  constituting  the  Philadelphia  area,  a region 
which  is  presently  well  served  by  highways,  the  increased  accessibility  ex- 
pected by  1985  was  not,  as  might  be  expected,  sufficient  to  prevent  a re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  total  demand  likely  to  be  satisfied  within  the 
one-hour  zone  (-2.7  percent)  and  within  the  two-hour  zone  (-9.3  percent). 
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In  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  urban  area  (Allegheny  County) , the 
expected  increases  in  accessibility  to  the  north  which  will  result  from  the 
completion  of  Interstate  Route  79  are  sufficient  to  place  Crawford  and 
Mercer  Counties  within  the  one-hour  travel  zone  in  1985.  In  the  simulation 
these  counties,  with  their  enormous  water  resources,  v/ere  easily  able  to 
meet  the  total  boating  needs  of  the  urban  area,  thus  producing  a dramatic 
increase  in  the  level  of  service  enjoyed  by  the  Pittsburgh  area.''' 

The  boating  demand  of  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area  was  completely 
satisfied  within  the  one-hour  zone  in  the  findings  for  1968.  Despite  grOT.-'.' 
in  demand  levels,  the  resources  of  the  1985  one-hour  zone  (which  now  incl-.-.-'/es 
Pike  and  Schuylkill  Counties)  would  still  appear  to  be  adequate  tc  meet  the 
total  one-day  demand. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  1968  service  level  with  respect  to  th'-.- 
Philadelphia  area,  the  provision  of  1,665  acres  of  boatable  water  within 
the  one-hour  zone  and  a further  1,589  acres  within  the  two-hour  zone  would 
be  required.  To  improve  the  accessibility  of  these  urban  residents  to  the 
level  of  the  other  two  major  urban  areas  (100  percent  of  daily  dema'nd  met 
within  one  hour's  travel)  no  less  than  51,780  acres  of  boatable  water  beyond 
the  1968  levels  would  be  required. 

The  application  of  1985  demand  and  accessibility  increases  to  the 
camping  situation  modelled  in  1968  produced  the  following  results: 


* A qualification  must  accompany  this  finding  since  it  assumes  that  the  bulk 
of  urban  boaters  would  travel  over  a specific  artery  in  pursuit  of  rec- 
reation opportunities. 
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Urban  Area 

Percent 

of  Demand 

for  Camping  Satisfied' 

One-Hour 

Travel 

Two-Hour 

Travel 

Philadelphia 

3.8 

(5.7) 

28.6 

(36.5) 

Pittsburgh 

9.5 

(5.9) 

31.1 

(46.2) 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

18.9 

(20.0) 

34.7 

(74.8) 

* 1968  levels  of  satisfaction  are  indicated  in  parentheses. 


Except  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburgh  area's  access  to  the  one- 
hour  zone,  increases  in  accessibility  were  not  adequate  to  offset  the 
strong  increases  in  demand  projected  for  camping  by  1985.  With  respect 
to  the  one-hour  travel  zone,  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area  was,  despite 
a slight  decline,  determined  to  be  the  best  served  by  far  with  nearly 
19  percent  of  total  demand  met.  In  comparison  the  Philadelphia  area  had 
access  to  sufficient  facilities  to  meet  less  than  4 percent  of  its  demand. 
All  three  areas  registered  declines  with  respect  to  their  two-hour  travel 
zones.  (Philadelphia  --  7.9  percent;  Pittsburgh  --  15.5  percent;  Scranton/ 
Wilkes-Barre  --  40.1* *  percent.) 

If  the  1968  satisfaction  levels  are  to  be  maintained  through 
1985,  the  following  additional  campsites  would  be  required  in  each  zone; 

Additional  Facilities  Required 
to  Maintain  Current  Satisfaction  (Camping) 

Urban  Area One -Hour  Travel Two-Hour  Travel  Zone 

Philadelphia  400  800 

Pittsburgh  - - 2,000 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  200  6,500 

* The  large  decline  of  the  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre  area  is,  to  a 
large  degree,  due  to  the  shifting  of  significant  numbers  of 
facilities  from  the  two-hour  zone  to  the  one-hour  zone  by 
1985  and  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Philadelphia  area  demand 
into  the  1985  two-hour  zone. 
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TVie  changes  in  demand  and  accessibility  envisioned  by  1985  when 


applied  to  ’ibe  1968  demand/ supply  situation  for  swimming  resulted  in  the 
follov;ing  satisfaction  levels; 

Percent  of  Demand  for  Swimming  Satisf ied~''<’ 
Urban  Area  One-Hour  Travel  Two-Hour  Travel 


Philadelphia 

35.5 

(44.0) 

48.2 

(64.9) 

Pittsburgh 

30.8 

(41 .4) 

47.0 

(56.0) 

Scranton /Wilkes -Bar re 

43 . 5 

(52.5) 

72.6 

(100.0 

* 1968  service  levels  are  indicated  in  parentheses. 


The  maintenance  of  1968  levels  of  service  would  require  the 
following  additional  capacities  (persons)  to  be  supplied  by  1985: 

Urban  Area  One-Hour  Travel  Zone  Two-Hour  Travel  Zone 


Philadelphia 

19,700 

32,900 

Pittsburgh 

25,200 

- - „ 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

7,700 

47,800 

The  changes  in  demand  and  accessibility  envisioned  by  1985,  vchen 
applied  to  the  1968  demand/supply  situation  for  picnicking  produced  the 
following  satisfaction  levels: 


Percent  of  Demand  for  Picnicking  Satisfied 


Urban  Area 

One -Hour 

Travel 

Two-Hour 

Travel 

Philadelphia 

12.7 

(15.3) 

33.2 

(36.9) 

Pittsburgh 

14.3 

(21.8) 

22.4 

(34.4) 

Scranton/Wilkes' 

-Barre  22.0 

(22.8) 

60.2 

(73.9) 

The  maintenance 

of  1968  levels  of  service 

would  require 

that  the 

following  additional  capacities  be  supplied  by  1985: 
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Urban  Area 


One -Hour  Travel  Zone  Two-Hour  Travel  Zone 


Philadelphia 

800 

17,700 

Pittsburgh 

6,300 

5,300 

Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 

- - 

9,400 

CoiiTmiunity  Recreation  in  Pennsylvania 

A coiranunity's  recreation  needs  result  largely  from  its  geographical 
location  and  the  makeup  of  its  people  in  terms  of  age,  income,  mobility, 
education,  background,  interests,  etc.  In  both  of  these  factors  the  munic- 
ipalities of  Pennsylvania  exhibit  a wide  variation.  The  U.  S.  Census  of 
1960  indicated  that  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State,  4 averaged  over  1,000 
persons  per  square  mile  while  17  averaged  fewer  than  50.  Within  most  of 
these  counties  individual  communities  also  varied  widely.  For  example, 
Montgomery  County  in  the  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  and  in  the  heart  of  Megalopolis,  contained  16  municipalities  averaging 
fewer  than  300  persons  per  square  mile.  As  with  numbers  and  densities  of 
people,  economic  and  social  characteristics  are  equally  varied  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  implications  which  are  equally  important  for  local 
recreation  efforts. 

The  basic  overall  power  to  provide  recreation,  park  and  open  space 
programs  rests  with  the  governing  bodies  of  local  units  of  government: 

The  boards  of  county  commissioners 

The  councils  of  first,  second  and  third  class  cities 
The  councils  of  boroughs,  and  of  incorporated  towns 
The  commissioners  of  first  class  townships 
The  boards  of  township  supervisors 
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The  governing  boards  of  municipal  authorities,  plus  the 

governing  bodies  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
belonging  to  the  authority. 

In  general,  all  these  bodies  are  authorized  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Develop,  maintain  and  operate  recreation  areas; 

2.  Vest  authority  in  recreation  with  a recreation  park, 
and/or  other  board,  appointed  by  the  governing  body; 

3.  Appoint  personnel  to  carry  out  recreational  functions; 

4.  In  the  larger  urban  areas,  the  recreation  function 
raa}’’  be  carried  on  by  a regular  department  or  bureau, 
while  in  smaller  units  the  function  may  be  administered 
directly  by  the  governing  body  or  by  an  amateur  recreation 
or  park  board. 


Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities: 

Of  the  2,565  municipalities  {below  the  county  level)  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1968,  1,216  or  47  percent  provided  one  or  more  park  or  recreation  areas. 

This  provision  was  concentrated  primarily  in  those  urban  areas  where  recreation 
needs  are  most  apparent.  In  the  six  most  highly  urbanized  counties  in  the 
State,  community  park  provision  was  as  follows: 


County 


Percentage  of  Communities 
Providing  Parks 


Philadelphia 


100.0  (City  of  Philadelphia) 


Delaware 


81.6 


Allegheny 


75.1 


Lackawanna 


60.0 


Luzerne 


67.1 


Montgomery 


67.1 
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Of  the  79,597  acres  provided  by  all  local  government  units  in 
1968,  77,439  were  land  areas  and  2,158  were  water  areas.  Of  the  land 
acreage  52.6  percent  was  classified  as  ’’developed”  with  40.8  percent  of 
this  considered  high  density  development,  i.e.,  containing  a high  pro- 
portion of  man-made  facilities;  54.4  percent  of  t’ne  total  land  acreage 
was  classified  as  ’’general”  acreage  (the  largest  category)  and  19.2 
percent  was  considered  to  be  of  a ’’natural”  character.  Of  the  developed 
acreage  the  predominant  uses  included  picnicking  (6,206  acres),  field 
game  areas  (5,848  acres),  game  courts  (2,992  acres)  and  playgrounds 
(1,914  acres).  Swimming  provision  was  also  significant  with  a total  of 
303  pools  and  69  acres  of  beach. 

Of  the  total  recreation  acreage  provided  by  local  government 
units  in  1968,  23,756  acres  were  provided  by  counties  (excluding 
Philadelphia) . Twenty-one  counties  (excluding  Philadelphia)  provided 
park  and  recreation  land  in  that  year  and  13  of  these  were  counties 
within  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  (There  were  a total 
of  24  S.M.S.A.  counties  in  1968.) 

It  would  appear  that  park,  recreation  and  open  space  provision 
is  an  accepted  function  of  local  government  in  the  more  urbanized  areas 
of  the  State.  This  function  has  been  interpreted  as  one  of  providing 
land  areas  of  a predominantly  ’’general”  character  with  facility  develop- 
ment concentrated  in  the  traditional  community  activities  (e.g.,  picnick- 
ing, swimming,  field  and  court  games  and  general  play  areas).  In  addition, 
the  public  acquisition  of  land  of  a predominantly  ’’natural”  environmental 
character  appears  to  be  a lesser  but  significant  interest  and  one  which 
occurs  where  urban  growth  is  most  evident. 
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Administration : 


Pennsylvania  law  offers  many  variations  as  to  the  organization 
and  structure  of  recreation  administration.  Generally,  the  power  to  choose 
the  form  it  takes  is  up  to  the  governing  body,  but  the  law  uses  "may"  more 
than  "shall,"  Home  rule  is  the  characteristic  of  State  concern  in  this 
field . 

The  most  comraon  forms  are  those  in  which:  (1)  the  governing  body 
itself  administers  recreation;  (2)  a recreation  or  park  commission  administers 
both  parks  and  recreation;  (3)  a single  elected  commissioner  heads  up  both 
recreation  and  park  administration;  (4)  the  elected  commissioner  handles  parks 
and  the  recreation  commission  handles  recreation;  (5)  the  chief  executive 
appoints  the  recreation  director  who  supervises  both  parks  and  recreation;  (6) 
more  than  one  board  divides  the  responsibility  for  parks  and  recreation; 
the  municipality  and  the  school  district  jointly  supervise  the  recreation 
program;  (8)  the  school  district  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  public  recreation;  (9)  two  or  more  municipalities  loin  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a park  and/or  recreation  program;  (10)  private  or  quasi-public 
agencies  carry  on  recreation  programs  in  the  name  of  the  municipality;  (11) 
a municipal  authority  constructs  and  operates  a recreation  system  and 
finances  it  through  revenue-producing  activities;  and  (12)  the  county  takes 
over  recreation  for  the  municipalities  within  the  county.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  other  variations  and  combinations  available  to  Pennsylvania  local 
units.  Here  the  State  does  not  limit  local  units  in  organizational  forms. 

The  vesting  of  authority  in  a recreation,  park  and/or  other  board 
appointed  by  the  governing  body  is  a widespread  practice  in  Pennsylvania 
apparently  influenced  by  enabling  legislation  V7hich  suggests  this  form. 
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Tliese  boards  and  conmissions , although  having  no  ultimate  policy-making 
responsibilities,  have  been  delegated  the  authority  to  set  operating 
policy-  A sample  questionnaire  returned  by  103  local  units  indicated 
that,  in  1969,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  counties  and  townships 
utilized  the  recreation  and/or  park  commission  or  board,  while  approx- 
imately 40  percent  of  the  third-class  cities  and  33  percent  of  the 
boroughs  did  so.  The  joint  municipal-school  recreation  and/or  park 
commission  or  board  was  the  direct  policy  making  body  in  approximately 
one-third  of  the  boroughs  as  was  the  recreation  and/or  park  commission. 
The  third-class  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  had  various  types  of  direct 
policy  bodies  including  nearly  20  percent  with  joint  municipal-school 
recreation  and/or  park  commission  or  boards. 

In  1957  the  charter  of  the  home  rule  City  of  Philadelphia 
vested  broad  recreational  powers  and  duties  in  a new  Department  of 
Recreation.  However,  an  exception  to  full  power  was  made  via  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission,  a long  established  agency  and  one  of  the 
oldest  such  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The  Commission  continues  to 
have  primary  control  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  more  than 
7,500  acres  of  parkland  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 

Policy  formulation  for  recreation  coordination  within  the  City 
is  the  function  of  the  Recreation  Coordination  Board,  the  only  advisory 
board  created  by  the  Charter  of  1951.  This  Board  is  composed  of  the 
Recreation  Commissioner  and  nine  members  appointed  by  the  mayor,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission,  three  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  other  three  to  represent  the 
public.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Department 
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of  Recrea^-ion  to  achieve  the  maximum  coordination  of  recreation  efforts  in 

r-. 

Philadelphia. 

In  tne  City  of  Pittsburgh  park  and  recreation  functions  are  lodged 
in  a single  administration  agency,  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
headed  by  a director  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Within  the  Department  the  main 
bureaus  are  for  administration,  grounds  and  buildings,  and  recreational 
activities.  Ail  public  recreational  activities  in  the  City,  including  those 
once  carried  on  by  the  school  district,  have  been  centralized  in  this  Depart- 
ment . 

Third  Class  Cities  which  still  are  governed  under  the  commission 
form  of  governm.ent  have  five  elected  commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Director  of  Parks  and  Public  ?ropert3m  In  addition  the  council  may  establish 
a recreation  board  to  carry  on  such  activities.  On  this  board  there  may  be 
two  members  from  the  local  school  board.  If  the  school  district  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  recreation  extension  reimbursement  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  city  and  school  districts  may  share  costs  of  personnel. 
Furthermore,  the  school  district  and  the  city  may  jointly  carry  on  recreation 
programs  and  establish  facilities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  types  of  organizations  for  recreation 
in  cities  other  than  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh: 

Allentown  has  a Recreation  Commission  composed  of  five  members 
including  the  elected  Director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  two  members 
from  the  Allentown  School  Board,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

The  staff  includes  a superintendent  of  parks,  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  parks,  and  a superintendent  of  recreation.  There  is  also  a Park  Depart- 
ment which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Parks  and  Public 
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Property.  Furthermore,  the  school  district  is  part  of  the  program  because 
it  furnishes  playground  leaders  and  supervisors  --  in  1968  it  contributed 
$40,000  towards  their  salaries,  reimbursed  by  the  State  as  a part  of  the 
recreation  extension  program.  The  ordinance  setting  up  the  Board  of  Rec- 
reation in  1921  authorized  the  Board  of  Recreation  with  the  approval  of 
city  council  and  the  Board  of  School  Directors  to  supervise  and  maintain 
the  City’s  recreation  program,  so  that  Allentown  has  a joint  cooperative 
program. 

Williamsport  has  a Recreation  Commission  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  approved  by  a council  made  up  of  one  member  from  city  council  (presumably 
the  Director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property) , one  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  5 two  members  of  the  Williamsport  School  District,  and 
one  member  recommended  at  large  by  the  other  four.  The  recreation  program 
is  jointly  operated  by  the  City  and  the  school  board.  The  professional 
staff  is  appointed  and  paid  for  by  the  school  district.  There  is  also  a 
Recreation  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Recreation  Commission, 

Greensburg  has  a Recreation  Commission  made  up  of  seven  members, 
two  of  whom  are  members  of  the  city  school  board  and  three  are  members 
appointed  b}^  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  council.  The  city  parks  are 
in  the  charge  of  the  Director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  who  is  an 
elected  member  of  city  council.  The  school  district  contributed  a share 
of  the  salaries  of  the  professional  personnel  working  for  the  recreation 
commission. 

Chester  City  operates  its  parks  and  recreation  program  through 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property.  The  program  is  headed  by  a 
director  who  supervises  30  staff  personnel. 
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In  many  counties  recreation  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 


especially  in  urban  and  metropolitan  areas.  In  Allegheny  County  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Recreation  and  Conservation  operates  and  maintains 
eight  county  parks  and  their  recreational  facilities.  These  parks 
constitute  the  largest  recreation  facilities  in  Allegheny  County. 

In  the  rest  of  the  counties,  the  law  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  park,  recreation,  or  county 
fair  boards.  These  boards  have  the  power  to  appoint  professional  and  other 
recreation  personnel  and  police  guards. 

The  following  are  ex^/»'ples  of  types  of  organizations  administer- 
ing county  recreation  programs: 

Chester  County  has  a County  Park  and  Recreation  Board  m.ade  up  of 
12  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  Conunissioners . It  has  an 
executive  secretary  with  offices  in  the  County  Courthouse.  It  operates 
two  county  parks,  each  in  the  charge  of  a park  superintendent.  In  1968, 

16  part-time  individuals  were  employed  by  the  Board. 

Bucks  County  has  a Park  and  Recreation  Board  made  up  of  eight 
members.  The  park  staff  includes  an  executive  director,  a superintendent 
for  recreation,  an  office  manager,  a design  staff  made  up  of  two  landscape 
architects  and  a draftsman,  one  park  chief  of  police  and  seven  patrolm.en, 
two  foremen  and  14  workers.  The  summer  staff  has  28  part-time  personnel. 

S-rie  County  has  a Park  and  Recreation  Board  with  a director  and 
a number  of  seasonal  caretakers,  lifeguards  and  park  police  in  the  charge 
of  a foreman.  The  board  has  contractual  relations  with  an  attorney,  an 
engineer,  a surveyor,  and  a landscape  architect. 

Montgomery  County  has  a Park  Board  consisting  of  nine  members. 
Through  its  staff  it  offers  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
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municipalities  within  its  borders.  The  county  commissioners  have  recently 
adopted  an  open  space  land  acquisition  program  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $200,000  annually.  Approximately  $60,000  annually  will  be  available  to 
municipalities  which  V7ill  cover  about  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  land. 

The  Park  Board  administers  activities  in  three  parks  and  the  Audubon 
service  throughout  the  County, 

Westmoreland  County  has  a Parks  and  Recreation  Department  directly 
under  the  county  commissioners.  Although  there  is  no  recreation  or  park 
commissioner,  the  county  now  has  a recreation  director. 

Berks  County  has  a Park  and  Recreation  Board  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  from  various  sections  of  the  County. 

The  staff  consists  of  a director,  a full-time  superintendent  of  parks,  a 
part-time  (summer)  superintendent  of  recreation,  two  secretaries,  and 
eight  part-time  (summer)  recreation  supervisors. 

Cooperative  Agreements  --  Of  the  72  local  government  units  respond- 
ing to  a question  on  cooperative  agreements,  approximately  one-third  indicated 
that  they  had  either  verbal  or  written  agreements.  Agreements  existed  in  all 
aspects  including  leadership  and  maintenance  personnel,  facilities,  programs 
and  finance.  The  majority  of  the  agreements  were  with  schools  and  covered 
all  the  facets  mentioned  above  in  an  approximately  equal  inanner.  Over  half 
of  these  agreements  were  between  boroughs  and  schools.  Agreements  with 
other  local  units  of  government  were  less  numerous,  but  again,  were  fairly 
evenly  distributed  as  to  function  (primarily  leadership  and  maintenance 
personnel,  facilities  and  finance). 

Personnel  --  The  presence  of  personnel  capable  of  administering 
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park  and  recreation  programs  and,  hopefully,  providing  professional  leader- 
ship is  an  important  indication  of  an  adequate  recreation  effort.  Of  103 
local  units  surveyed,  61  had  full-time  administrators.  Twenty  of  these  were 
recreation  administrators  only;  20  V7ere  concerned  with  parks  only;  and  31 
were  concerned  with  both  areas.  A further  23  communities  reported  part-time 
administration  in  these  areas  while  a few  communities  reported  both  a park 
and  a recreation  administrator.  Of  the  31  cities  included  in  the  survey, 
all  reported  Che  existence  of  at  least  one  administrator,  and  the  majority 
of  these  (29)  were  full-time  personnel. 

The  existence  of  professional  directors  trained  and  capable  of 
programming  community  recreation  is  a less  common  occurrence.  Of  the 
158  communities  in  Pennsylvania  having  populations  of  10,000  persons  or  over, 
it  is  estimated  that  54  have  a resident  and  professionally  qualified  director. 

Finance  --  In  Pennsylvania  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and  townships 
and  in  school  districts  which  are  concerned  with  public  recreation,  the 
following  mechanisms  are  used  to  raise  the  finances: 

(a)  Local  taxation,  which  includes  taxes  on  real  and 
personal  property.  Act  511  non-property  taxes  such 
as  taxes  on  earned  income,  occupational  privilege, 
mercantile  activities,  real  estate  transfer,  and 
per  capita. 

(b)  Local  bond  issues  within  constitutional  and 
statutory  limitations. 

(c)  Grants  from  the  Commonwealth  "PROJECT  70"  and 
"PROJECT  500",  and  others  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  available. 
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(d)  Grants  to  xnanicipal  units  within  counties  from  the 
comities  themselves  (as  available  in  Montgomery 

(©)  Grants  from  Federal  agencies  for  programs  such  as 

Modal  Cities „ housing  and  redevelopment ^ open  space, 
conservation,  economic  opportunity,  education  and 
ethers  which  from  time  to  time  may  become  available o 
(f)  Contributions  from  local  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Fund,  service  clubs,  recreation  associations, 
iTiduscries 5 business  groups,  religious  organizations, 
and  the  like-c 

(g.)  Donations  from  organizations  and  individuals  in  the 
form  of  land  for  recreation  purposes  and  money  for 
the  development  of  facilities  as  well  as  for  main- 
tenance  and  operations » 

(h)  Revenue-producing  facilities  such  as  swimming  pools, 
golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  bowling  alleys,  and 
others  theit  are  used  by  substantial  numbers  of  people. 
Although  the  potential  sources  of  funding  for  community  rec- 
ar®  nuserous,  local  tax  revenues  constitute  the  basic  financial 
upporto  Of  103  local  units  surveyed,  nearly  all  derived  most  of  their 
incrsacioa  and  park  funds  from  this  source.  Seven  of  18  third-class 
ities  received  100  percent  of  their  financial  support  from  city  govern- 
©at  and.  only  one  received  none.  Of  12  townships  studied,  6 'indicated  . 
hat  90  percent  or  more  of  their  funds  came; 'from  the  township  government 
tself.  However,  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  units,  additional 
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support  was  received  from  the  local  school  district.  In  fact, 
-‘ext  tc  the  nranicipaiities  themselves,  the  school  districts  constitute 
tt-e  largest  contributor  of  funds  to  local  recreation  services.  Since  the 
chs  age  in  State  reixabursement  procedures  (prior  to  1966  reimbursement  was 
riade  directly  to  function,  as  opposed  to  the  current  ’’lump  sum”  allocation) 
most  school  districts  have  reevaluated  their  financial  participation  in 
conoar.uity  recreationo  The  Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that 
approKimately  20  percent  of  the  school  subsidized  programs  have  been 


curtailed  since  1966. 

The  importance  of  the  school  contributions  in  11  cities  ranged 
from  2 percent  to  78  percent  of  the  recreation  budget  with  one-third 
recea.vi'ng  50  percent  or  more,  boroughs  received  a higher  degree  of  school 
contribution  than  other  jurisdictional  units.  Over  50  percent  (18  of  31) 
of  the  boroughs  received  school  support,  and  one- third  received  one-half 
or  more  of  their  funds  from  the  school.  In  fact,  only  7 of  31  boroughs 
financed  the  recreation  and  parks  program  without  school  assistance.  No 
funds  were  found  to  be  allocated  by  the  school  districts  to  the  counties. 

In  fact,  of  17  counties  surveyed,  all  but  3 indicated  that  all  financial 
support  came  from  county  tax  appropriations. 

A few  units  obtained  money  from  fees  and  charges.  Generally, 
the  charges  were  for  activities  that  involved  considerable,  financial  outlay 
either  in  che  de^'-elopment  of  the  facility  or  in  the  instruction  offered. 

Sources  such  as  local  United  Fund  or  Community  Chest,  or  other 
local  private  or  quasi-public  sources,  and  gifts  or  bequests  were  important 
in  a few  cases.  One  third-class  city,  for  example,  received  20  percent  of 
its  budget  from  the  United  Fund, 
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Funding  from  Federal  and  State  sources  consists  of  assistance  in 
relation  to  specific  planning,  acquisition  and  development  projects  rather 
than  an  ongoing  financial  subsidy.  During  the  life  of  the  PROJECT  70  Land 
Acquisition  Program  (1964  to  1970)  a total  of  $17,850,000  was  allocated  to 
approximately  400  units  of  local  government.  The  overall  provision  was  as 
follows : 

Percentage 

Distribution 


Counties  40 
Cities  27 
Townships  18 
Boroughs  15 


Under  the  State's  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Program  (PROJECT  500)  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  fiscal  1969- 
1970  committed  financial  assistance  to  225  separate  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, These  included  planning,  acquisition  and  development  projects  in 
101  urban  units,  54  suburban  units  and  46  rural  units  of  government. 

Under  this  program  $15  million  will  be  committed  during  the  biennium  of 
1969-1971, 

Federal  assistance  to  local  government  units  during  fiscal  year 
1970  included  $1,200,000  to  12  communities  provided  through  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation's  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  $3,985,700  in 
Open  Space  funds  provided  to  28  communities  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 

Adequacy  of  Efforts: 

Planning  and  Administration  --  The  existence  of  an  adequate  and 
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up-to-date  plan  outlining  the  community's  present  and  future  recreation 
and  park  needs  and  including  an  action  program  to  meet  these  needs  is  a 
rarity  in  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past  year  73  such  plans 
were  completed  in  the  State ; 62  of  these  were  funded  and  processed  by  the 
Recreation  and  Conservation  Division  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
Of  these  62  all  but  three  were  in  urban  areas. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  studies,  several  local  government 
units  possess  completed  comprehensive  planning  studies  which  include  sections 
on  recreation  and  parks.  These  studies  are  produced  with  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  701  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  t-Thile  not  as  detailed 
as  the  studies  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  this 
element  of  the  comprehensive  plan  does  provide  consideration  of  the  need  for 
recreation  and  open  space  land  and  facilities;  it  also  has  the  advantage  of 
relating  findings  and  proposals  to  the  other  elements  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

Total  Number  of  Political  Subdivisions  with  Up-Dated  Chapter 
on  Recreation  and  Parks  in  Comprehensive  Plan  (as  of  6-20-69) . 

Percentage  Distribution 


Township 

135 

8.69 

Borough-Towns 

102 

10.61 

Cities 

11 

21.56 

Counties 

25 

37.31 

Totals 

273 

Average 

10.38* 

* Percent  of  political  subdivisions  with  up-dated  chapter. 
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Total  Number  of  Urban'<^  Political  Subdivisions  with  Up-Dated 

Chapter  on  Recreation  and  Parks  in  Comprehensive  Plan  (as  of 
6-30-6-9)  . 

Percentage  Distribution 


Townships 

122 

11.41 

Boroughs /Towns 

93 

12,83 

Cities 

11 

21.56 

Counties 

25 

37.31 

Totals 

251 

Average 

12.13 

* Urban  criteria:  (1)  All  townships  and  boroughs  in  SMSA;  (2) 
all  townships  and  boroughs  with  population  of  1,000  or  more; 

(3)  all  51  cities;  (4)  all  67  counties  (all  of  which  need 
comprehensive  planning) . 

Thus,  the  urban  political  subdivisions  possessing  complete  and 
up-to-date  recreation  studies  outlining  needs  and  proposals  constitute 
a definite  minority.  This  situation  is,  of  course,  only  a part  of  a 
larger  problem  which  involves  community  finances  and  personnel. 

In  regard  to  personnel,  the  situation  appears  to  be  approximately 
parallel  to  that  of  planning.  The  existence  of  a resident  and  professional 
director  in  only  one-third  of  the  communities  having  a population  of  10,000 
or  more  means  that  a significant  proportion  of  the  urban  population  of 
Pennsylvania  does  not  receive  this  service.  Also,  these  directors  are 
backed  up  by  staffs  which  currently  range  from  adequate  and  qualified 
to  nonexistent.  In  case  studies  of  20  local  government  units  the  existence 
of  professionally  trained  recreation  and  park  directors  was,  not  surprisingly, 
found  to  coincide  with  recreation  programs  and  park  facilities  of  a superior 
caliber.  Unfortunately,  these  people  can  exist  only  where  the  community  is 
interested  in  and  capable  of  retaining  them.  As  a result,  a sizeable 
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proportion  of  the  qualified  personnel  of  the  State  are  found  in  relatively 


affluent  comraunitres  --  typically  suburban  townships  --  rather  than  in 
coiriTTiunities  with  a more  restricted  range  of  recreational  opportunities. 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  a full-time  administrator  in  all  31  cities 
surveyed  indicates  that  this  im.portant  function  is  being  attended  to  in 
the  cities,  even  though  the  quality  of  the  attention  may  not  be  optimal. 

Park  and  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities  --  Although  this  report 
has  stressed  the  need  for  recreation  at  the  level  of  local  government  to 
focus  upon  local  needs  and  resources,  evaluation  of  the  statewi.de  3i':’'ation 
required  the  grouping  of  communities  and  their  comparison  to  appropriate 
standards . 

A comprehensive  survey  taken  in  1988  indicated  than  1,216  local 
government  units  (below  the  county  level)  v’ere  providing  a.  total  of  55,841 
acres  of  park  and  recreation  land,  and  that  the  local  units  which  provided 
any  recreation  and  park  areas  at  all  were  concentrated  in  the  urbanized 
areas  of  the  State.  This  reinforces  the  basic  thesis  that  local  govern- 
ment’s concern  for  providing  recreation  is  a response  to  the  changes  a?id 
growth  brought  about  by  urbanization. 

Reflecting  this  view,  the  governmental  units  having  population 
densities  averaging  under  300  persons  per  square  mile  w'ere  excluded  and 
the  standard  of  10  acres  of  recreation  and  park  land  per  1,000  population 
suggested  by  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Association  V7as  applied  co 
the  remaining  units.  Of  the  1,126  units  having  densities  greater  than 
300  persons  per  square  mile  (1960),  939  or  83.3  percent  were  found  to  be 
deficient.  Among  the  1,126  units  having  densities  greater  than  300 
persons  per  square  mile,  228  had  average  densities  exceeding  5,000  persons 
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per  square  mile;  and  of  these  "high  density"  communities  all  but  11  (95.1 
percent)  were  deficient.  This  compares  with  80.4  percent  for  898' 
medium  density  (300  to  5,000  persons  per  square  mile)  communities. 

The  achievement  of  the  10  acres  of  local  public  recreation 
land  per  1,000  persons  in  all  communities  of  the  State  (excluding  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia)  would  require  the  existence  of  some  88,172  acres 
of  local  recreation  land  --  almost  double  the  current  level  of  45,438 
acres.  In  addition,  14,954  acres  of  existing  local  park  and  recreation 
land  includes  land  over  and  above  the  standard  in  267  communities.  Thus, 
the  real  deficit  is  nearer  57,700  acres,  since  the  surpluses  of  one 
community  cannot  normally  meet  the  deficits  of  another. 

Although  the  statewide  situation  with  respect  to  community 
recreation  land  is  unfavorable,  it  appears  that  much  of  this  deficit  is 
in  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  State  where  needs  are  often  less  pressing; 
the  shortage  of  recreation  land  and  open  space  is  particularly  serious  in 
the  higher  density  urban  areas.  This  situation  is  particularly  high- 
lighted in  the  existence  within  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  of  the  State  of  some  30  high  density  (5,000+  persons  per  square 
mile)  local  units  apparently  possessing  no  parkland  at  all.  This  figure 
alone  indicates  that,  based  upon  1960  population  levels,  approximately 
213,000  Pennsylvanians  living  in  particularly  crowded  conditions  had  no 
access  to  local  public  recreation  opportunities. 

Programming 

Local  governments,  and  to  some  extent  the  public  schools,  in 
Pennsylvania  provide  a wide  variety  of  recreation  programs  for  their 
respective  communities.  Third-class  cities  appear  to  be  particularly 
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active  in  the  sponsorship  of  such  recreation  activities;  and  counties, 
least  active  with  boroughs  and  townships  failing  between  these  extremes. 

At  present  the  majority  of  the  resources  of  local  governments 
are  de^'oted  to  the  promotion  of  sports  activities.  Sports  in  the  form  of 
leagues  and  tournaments  tend  to  dominate  the  local  recreation  scene. 
Counties  are  especially  noticeable  in  their  emphasis  on  sports  with 
considerable  promotion  of  competitive  sporting  events.  Such  competitive 
programming  appears  to  be  almost  completely  lacking  in  other  activities. 
Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  sports  programs  is  their  high  rate  of 
affiliative  cosponsorship  with  national  organizations,  while  such  affil- 
iation is  generally  lacking  in  other  activities. 

Although  a basic  precept  in  the  programming  of  recreation 
services  has  been  ’'recreation  for  all,”  this  goal  has  not  been  fulfilled 
in  current  practice.  While  many  sports  activities  prevail,  they  neither 
provide  opportunities  for  participation  at  all  levels  of  skill  proficiency, 
nor  include  a planned  progression  of  activities  based  upon  abilities. 

Especially  noticeable  in  their  exclusion  from  recreation  services 
are  the  handicapped,  the  aging,  and  the  inner  city  residents,  namely,  the 
poor  and  the  Black.  The  recreation  programs  of  local  agencies  tend  to 
serve  teenagers,  most  frequently  followed  by  youths  and  adults,  with  senior 
citizens  least  often  served.  The  strong  bias  in  favor  of  sports  automati- 
cally excludes  older  or  disabled  persons.  An  inventory  of  services  for  the 
ill  and  disabled  indicates  that  they  are  minimal  in  scope  and  infrequently 
offered. 
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Females  as  a group  also  reflect  disenchantment  with  current  rec- 
reation services,  despite  the  fact  that  local  agencies  claim  to  maintain 
programs  for  their  needs.  Such  attitudes  are  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
changing  demands  on  local  governments  and  the  consequent  lack  of  relevance 
of  some  present  programs. 

The  lack  of  coordinated  community  planning  has  resulted  in  the 
duplication  of  services,  but  at  the  same  time  has  excluded  significant 
portions  of  society  from  these  services.  Total  community  programming 
requires  not  only  coordination  among  various  local  agencies  but  also  par- 
ticipation by  all  elements  of  society.  A sense  of  community  could  be 
fostered  by  involvement  of  handicapped,  aging,  poor.  Black,  young,  and 
female  citizens  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  recreation  services, 
particularly  through  the  use  of  advisory  and  neighborhood  councils.  Only 
through  utilization  of  total  community  resources  can  the  full  potential 
of  local  government  be  realized  in  developing  an  overall  recreation 
program  to  serve  all  citizens. 

While  this  report  deals  predominantly  with  outdoor  recreation 
needs  and  facilities,  many  of  the  recreation  needs  of  inner  city  residents 
in  general  and  those  of  the  handicapped  and  aging  especially  could  be  met 
most  logically  through  provision  of  adequate  indoor  recreation  facilities 
and  programs . 

Finance  --  Local  government  expenditures  in  1966  totalled 
approximately  $46.2  million,  of  which  under  $1.2  million  or  $3.89  out  of 
every  $100  was  for  parks  and  recreation  (including  capital  expenditures). 
Expenditures  by  class  of  local  government  unit  in  1966  were  as  follows; 
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Pennsylvania  Local  Government  Expenditures  in  1966 
for  Parks  and  Recreation:  by  Classes  of  Local  Units 


All  Counties  (except  Philadelphia) 

Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

Per  Capita  Total  $ .85 

All  Cities 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 
Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 


Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

Per  Capita  Total  $ 6,90 
Per  Capita  Operation  5.91 
Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay  .99 


Philadelphia 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 
Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 


Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

Per  Capita  Total  $ 9.02 
Per  Capita  Operation  7.79 
Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay  1.23 


Pittsburgh 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 
Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 


Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

Per  Capita  Total  $ 8.16 
Per  Capita  Operation  7.03 
Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay  1.13 


$ 7,919,023 


$25,297,481 

4,247,597 


$29,545,078 


$15,614,542 

2,454,575 


$18,069,117 


$ 4,248,697 
681,983 


$ 4,930,680 
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Scranton 


$ 276,679 

1,826 


Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 
Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 


Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures  $ 278,505 

Per  Capita  Total  $ 2.51 

Per  Capita  Operation  2.50 

Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay  ,01 

(Scranton  has  a recreation  municipal  authority) 


Third  Class  Cities 


Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 

$ 5,157,563 

Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 

1,109,213 

Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

$ 6,266,776 

Per  Capita  Total 

$ 4,01 

Per  Capita  Operation 

3.23 

Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay 

,78 

Boroughs 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 

$ 3,061,742 

Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 

1,624,375 

Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

$ 4,686,117 

Per  Capita  Total 

$ 1.67 

Per  Capita  Operation 

1,09 

Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay 

,58 

First  Class  Townships 

Operation  and  Maintenance  Expenditures 

$ 2,079,527 

Capital  Outlay  Expenditures 

923,231 

Total  --  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures 

$ 3,002,758 

Per  Capita  Total 

Per  Capita  Operation 

Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay 
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$ 2,41 
1,67 
,74 


Second  Class  Tovmshlps 


Operation  and  Mai.ite:iance  Expenditures  $ 571,614 

Cap5„tal  Outlay  Expenditures  512,414 

Total  Parks  and  Recreation  Expenditures  $ 1,084,028 

Per  Capita  Total  $ .36 

Per  Capita  Operation  .19 

Per  Capita  Capital  Outlay  .17 


Source;  Gonimonweaith  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Local  Government  Financial  Statistics  (1966). 

As  would  be  expected,  there  is  a wide  variation  in  the  levels  ox 
financial  support  which  the  various  classes  of  local  government  provide  to 
the  recreation  and  park  function.  Again,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  level 
of  financial  provision  by  government  unit  tends  to  parallel  the  findings 
of  the  earlier  section  concerning  the  provision  of  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  --  mainly,  that  provision  is  concentrated  in  the  urban  areas 
of  the  State  where  needs  are  more  apparent. 

The  National  Recreation  Association  has  suggested  that  a desir- 
able standard  of  annual  expenditure  per  capita  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  might  be  $9.50.  A previous  but  still  used  nationwide  standard  is 
$6.00  per  capita.  Assuming  a standard  of  $6.00  to  $9.50,  it  would  appear 
that  the  two  major  cities  are  safely  within  this  range  and  that  the  third- 
class  cities  taken  as  a group  fall  somewhat  short  with  average  annual 
expenditures  of  $4.01  in  1966,  (The  City  of  Scranton  cannot  be  analyzed 
because  the  total  expenditure  is  obscured  by  the  existence  of  a recreation 
authority. ) 

There  are  several  observations  which  are  relevant  at  this  point. 
One  is  that  the  per  capita  standard  does  not  recognize  the  relatively 
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greater  urgency  of  recreation  services  in  urban  areas.  Another  is  that 
among  the  governmental  units  below  the  level  of  the  third-class  cities 
(and  especially  among  the  boroughs)  the  importance  of  the  public  schools 
within  the  overall  recreation  picture  appears  to  increase  significantly, 
lessening  the  need  for  municipal  expenditure.  Thirdly,  within  the  govern- 
ment unit  classes  listed  above,  individual  communities  tend  to  vary  widely 
from  the  average  expenditure  figures.  For  example,  among  26  municipalities 
selected  for  detailed  study  the  following  ranges  of  per  capita  expenditures 
were  found; 


Cities  of  the  Third  Class 

$0.15 

to 

$12,58 

Boroughs 

0.02 

to 

21.68 

First  Class  Townships 

1 „ 66 

to 

9.53 

Second  Class  Townships 

0.00 

to 

6.64 

The  reasons  for  the  difference  in  financial  effort  were  identified 

by  the  consultants  who  analyzed  this  aspect  of  the  local  recreation  study 

for  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs: 

. , . there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  correlating  population  and  recreation 
expenditures,  urban- suburban- city  setting  and  recreation 
expenditures,  or  type  of  organization  and  recreation 
expenditures.  From  the  evidence  in  the  26  municipalities 
studied  (which  is  too  small  a sample  to  make  generaliza- 
tions even  if  they  would  be  hidden  within  the  data  for 
the  2,500  local  units  in  Pennsylvania),  the  finances  of 
recreation  are  different  in  each  municipality,  or  at 
least  there  are  enough  differences  to  make  categorization 
extremely  difficult  and  possibly  untenable.  A progressive 
and  recreation-minded  governing  body  can  be  the  dominating 
factor,  the  civic  pride  of  the  people  another,  and  the 
general  economic  condition  of  the  region  still  another. 

The  activities  of  private  organizations,  donations  from 
rich  benefactors,  the  school  recreation  programs,  and 
other  factors  may  play  in  different  key  from  municipality 
to  municipality. 
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Thus,  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate  community  finances 
beyond  the  broad  conclusions  outlined  earlier,  a more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  iridividaal  coiranuaity  is  required. 

The  provision  o£  recreation  areas,  facilities  and  programs, 
although  to  a large  extent  a relatively  recent  phenomenon,  is  becoraing 
accepted  as  a proper  role  of  local  government  --  particularly  in  the 
more  urbanized  areas  where  the  need  is  more  apparent. 

The  priiTisry  source  of  financial  support  for  local  recreation 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  municipal  general  fund,  which  is  supplied 
largely  from  tax  levies.  Although  recreation  in  urban  areas  especially 
has  gained  status  in  recent  years,  competition  from  other  urgent  govern- 
ment functions  has  resulted  in  levels  of  service  which  are  considerably 
lower  than  optimal.  Particularly  disturbing  is  the  existence  of  a number 
of  high  density  urban  units  (often  possessing  serious  social  and  economic 
problems)  which  are  highly  deficient  in  public  recreation  areas,  plans  or 
personnel. 

Next  to  local  government  itself,  the  schools  are  the  greatest 
providers  of  recreation;  despite  recent  problems  their  participation 
seems  likely  to  continue.  School  contributions  (beyond  financial  assis- 
tance) are  especially  significant  in  the  provision  of  playgrounds, 
athletic  areas  and  facilities,  and  indoor  facilities  and  leadership. 

The  role  of  private  and  quasi-public  groups  often  represent  a 
significant  segment  of  the  cemmunity  recreation  effort  (and  occasionally 
the  entire  effort).  However,  some  degree  of  exclusion' is  often  associated 
with  facilities  provided  by  these  groups,  whether  purposely  or  not,  and 
typically  on  economic  grounds. 
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County  government  appears  to  have  great  potential  for  coordina- 
tion of  local  efforts,  for  provision  of  services  which  are  beyond  the 
means  of  lower  governmental  units  (e.g, , major  open  space  protection, 
meeting  special  recreation  needs) , and  for  coordination  of  recreation 
and  park,  planning  with  comprehensive  plannings  County  governments  -- 
particularly  those  of  the  more  urban  counties  --  appear  to  be  responding 
to  this  needo 

Standards  of  Provision 

While  gross  standards  of  land  provision  are  helpful  in  obtaining 
an  overview  of  local  recreation  adequacy,  they  do  not  (except  in  a very 
general  sense)  provide  a description  of  the  basic  recreation  needs  of 
people  and  the  number,  character  and  location  of  lands  and  facilities 
required  to  meet  these  needs.  Human  recreation  needs  are  both  real  and 
extremely  complex  phenomena;  and  standards  should  be  seen  as  basic  guide- 
lines in  meeting  them.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
and  its  consultants,  the  staff  of  the  Recreation  and  Park  Program,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  initiated  a dialogue  with  community  rec- 
reation directors,  State,  Federal  and  regional  planners  and  others  to 
derive  a standard  which  would  serve  as  a guide  or  organizing  mechanism 
for  community  planners. 

The  standards  were  developed,  by  asking  two  questions:  "What 
areas  and  facilities  are  needed  to  provide  the  recreation  experiences 
desired"?  and  "How  much  must  be  provided"?  The  Workshop  on  Standards 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  dealt  with  the  first  question. 

A matrix  was  developed  showing  the  types  of  areas  and  facilities,  with 
limited  examples,  deemed  desirable  to  provide  opportunities  for  each  of 
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the  six  categories  of  recreational  experiences  (physical,  social,  cultural, 
education,  aesthetic-creative  and  natural  environment)  for  each  population 
unit  (sub-neighborhood,  neighborhood,  inter-neighborhood,  citywide  or  metro- 
politan, regional  or  county).  It  is  obvious  that  both  areas  and  facilities 
may  serve  multiple  purposes  (more  than  one  category  of  experience)  dependent 
upon  programming e 

The  second  question  dealt  with  present  standards  for  areas  and 
facilities  and  findings  regarding  areas  and  facilities,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional experience  and  planning  processes.  The  standards  were  defined  in 
terms  of  acreage  or  units  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  area  or  facility 
concerned.  The  specific  quantity  stated  represents  the  minimum  desirable 
for  that  population  to  provide  adequate  opportunities  for  recreational 
experiences.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  scope  of  experiences 
and  the  variety  necessary  in  areas  and  facilities.  The  standards  were 
presented  in  two  formats:  (1)  geographic  service  area  according  to  popula- 
tion units;  and  (2)  common  characteristics  of  areas  and  facilities. 

Geographic  Service  Area  According  to  Population  Units: 

Traditional  standards  relate,  in  part,  to  gross  acreage  or  facility 
units  per  population  quantity  (e.g,,  parklet  1^  acres  to  1,000  population;  1 
softball  field  to  3,000  population);  also  often  a service  radius  in  miles  is 
indicated  (e.g.,  tot  lot  1/8  mile).  This  approachjas  commonly  interpreted, 
does  not  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  natural  association  of  people  and 
the  associations  induced  by  natural  and  artificial  (man-made^ barriers  within 
the  community  (e,g.,  rivers,  arterial  highways,  railroads,  gang  turfs).  The 
recommended  standards  are  for  population  units  which  take  into  consideration 
the  natural  association  of  people,  specifically,  the  sub-neighborhood,  the 
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neighborhood j the  inter- neighborhood  (comnwnity  or  district),  the  citywide 
or  metropolitan  area  and  the  regional  or  county  area.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  all  five  population  units  would  manifest  themselves  completely 
only  in  large  urban  centers  because  of  the  cost  and  number  of  people  required 
to  support  such  facilities;  however,  every  population  center  should  provide 
areas  and  facilities  which  offer  opportunities  for  participation  in  all  six 
categories  of  experience  as  determined  by  the  Need  Index,  Only  for  urban 
core  areas  and  other  high  density  housing  areas  would  there  be  a sub-neighbor- 
hood unit;  for  population  centers  of  under  25,000  or  so,  there  would  probably 
be  no  intermediary  inter-neighborhood  or  district  population  unit,  but 
rather,  neighborhoods,  a citywide  unit,  and  the  county  unit, 

Sub-Neighborhood  --  The  sub-neighborhood  is  an  area  of  very  high 
density  and  is  usually  found  in  the.  inner  city  core  area,  although  it  may 
also  be  in  a suburban  residential  development  of  high  density  due  to 
multiple  dwelling  housing.  Normally  the  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
are  reached  by  walking. 

Neighborhood  --  The  population  of  a neighborhood  may  vary  greatly 
depending  upon  the  barriers,.  In  smaller  cities  and  boroughs  the  population 
may  approximate  2,500  to  5,000  population  or  even  less,  while  in  high 
density  areas  a neighborhood  may  include  as  many  as  8,000-10,000  people. 
Traditionally  standards  have  indicated  that  the  neighborhood  relates  to 
the  elementary  school.  This  is  no  longer  a valid  relationship  in  many  areas 
due  to  school  mergers  and  the  busing  of  students  long  distances,  often  out- 
side their  "neighborhood,”  All  communities,  regardless  of  size,  are  composed 
of  at  least  one  neighborhood. 

Inter-neighborhood  --An  inter-neighborhood  population  unit  is 
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composed  of  three  or  four  neighborhoods  in  proximity  to  each  other.  In 
high  density  areas  this  would  encompass  25,000-40,000  people,  while  in  a 
low  density  area  there  would  be  as  few  as  10,000-20,000  people  in  an 
inter-neighborhood.  Previously  standards  related  the  inter-neighborhood 
to  the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school.  Again,  as  with  the 
neighborhood  unit  and  elementary  schools,  the  relationship  between 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  the  inter-neighborhood  unit  is  no 
longer  valid  in  many  communities.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  small  cities 
or  boroughs  of  only  3 to  4 neighborhoods,  this  population  unit  would  be 
amalgamated  into  the  cit37wide  unit. 

Citywide  or  Metropolitan  --  This  population  unit  relates  to  a 
number  of  inter-neighborhood  units  which  cluster  around  a central  business 
district.  In  large  urbanized  areas,  such  as  in  the  greater  Philadelphia 
or  Pittsburgh  areas,  there  may  be  several  citywide  or  metropolitan  units 
within  a single  area,  frequently  identified  as  a Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area, 

Regional  or  County  --  The  county,  particularly  in  rural  and  small 
urbanized  areas,  and  the  large  metropolitan  regions  form  another  population 
unit  which  should  provide  unique  recreation  and  park  services  requiring 
certain  areas  and  facilities.  Within  the  present  planning  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  State  Parks  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Parks  in 
certain  locations  may  provide  the  areas  and  facilities  for  this  population 
unit. 

Common  Characteristics  of  Areas  and  Facilities; 

Components  Concept  --  Traditional  standards  have  approached  areas 
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and  facilities  by  identifying  a "tot  lot,"  "playground,"  "neighborhood  park," 
or  "city  park,"  etc,,  and  then  describing  facilities  and  areas  within  the 
park  as  playground,  e.g. , a playground  should  include  a softball  field,  sand 
area  for  small  children,  apparatus  area,  etc.  This  may  be  termed  the 
"component  aggregate"  approach  --  the  emphasis  is  upon  an  area  of  specified 
size  x/tiich  has  within  it  a collection  of  recommended  activity  areas  and 
facilities , 

The  approach  to  standards  presented  here  is  one  of  components 
e„g.,  swimming  pool,  metropolitan  center,  % basketball  court,  indoor 
assembly  space,  etc.,  rather  than  component  aggregates  ( e.g.,  playground, 
neighborhood  park,  playfield,  etc.).  Within  the  components  concept  for 
each  population  unit  are  recommended  specific  components  --  types  of  areas 
and  facilities.  These  may  be  located  on  a park  or  they  may  be  located  on 
separate  parcels  of  ground.  The  important  element  is  that  the  people 
within  that  population  unit  have  access  to  the  types  of  areas  and  facilities 
specified. 

System  --  While  the  recommended  standards  use  the  components 
concept,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  areas  and  facilities  are  unrelated. 

To  the  contrary,  the  standards  are  based  upon  the  premise  that  the  provi- 
sion of  areas  and  facilities  should  be  a unified  whole,  i.e.,  a system 
extending  from  the  sub-neighborhood  through  the  region  or  county  and  the 
State,  For  this  reason,  the  areas  and  facilities  identified  for  a smaller 
population  unit  are  not  repeated  in  the  next  unit;  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  larger  unit,  being  composed  of  the  smaller  units,  will  be  serviced 
adequately.  In  reality,  often  a smaller  unit's  facility  will  be  found 
located  within  an  area  designated  for  the  larger .unit . For  example,  in 
an  inter-neighborhood  unit  of  four  neighborhoods,  there  may  be  three 
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neighborhood  "park”  areas;  the  fourth  neighborhood's  area  might  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a cityx-fide  "park"  to  service  that  portion  of  the  city.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  when  considering  total  facilities  and  areas,  all  of  the 
population  unit  components  should  be  totalled,  e.g.,  natural  areas:  neighbor- 
hood limited  area;  inter-neighborhood  --  3 units  at  30  acres  each  or  90 
acres;  eitywide  150  acres;  county  --  500  acres,  for  an  aggregate  of  740 
acres.  The  first  presentation  format  is  based  upon  the  system  of  areas  and 
facilities  according  to  population  units. 

The  standards  consider  areas  and  facilities  as  a system  in  rela- 
tion not  onlj'  to  the  various  population  units,  but  also  to  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  areas  and  facilities,  such  as  water  activity  facil- 
ities. Tnere  is  a continuum'  beginning  with  the  smallest  population  unit. 

For  example,  beginning  with  the  sub-neighborhood  unit  a water  facility  is 
identified,  and  this  development  q£  water  areas  and  facilities  extends 
through  the  regional  unit,  e„g„,  sub-neighborhood  --  one  hydrant,  spray 
pool,  or  water  table;  neighborhood  --  one  outdoor  pool  where  population 
density  dictates;  inter-neighborhood  --  year-round  pool;  citywide  or 
raetropolitan  area  --  rivers,  lakes,  reservoirs  vrith  facilities  where 
feasible  with  natural  resources;  and  regional  or  county  unit  --  water 
bodies  for  boating,  fishing,  etc.  The  second  presentation  format  is 
based  upon  a continuum  of  areas  and  facilities  according  to  common 
characteristics.  Continuums  are  cited  for  sports  and  play  areas,  v^ater 
activity  facilities,  winter  activity  (ice,  snow)  facilities,  natural 
areas  and  indoor  facilities, 

C)\>?nership  --  Most  standards  are  concerned  with  public 
sponsorship  of  areas  and  facilities.  In  tVie  components  concept,  however. 
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quantity  is  designated  for  the  whole  community.  This  quantity  may  be  pro- 


vided by  different  agencies  and  organizations,  such  as  public  agencies, 
quasi-public  organizations,  private  organizations,  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. The  important  thing  is  that  all  of  the  people  within  each  popu- 
lation unit  have  available  the  various  types  of  areas  and  facilities 
designated  for  that  population  unit. 

Amenities  --  Another  difference  between  the  recommended  standards 
and  traditional  standards  is  the  inclusion  of  amenity  standards.  Standards 
for  areas  and  facilities  must  concern  themselves  with  more  than  acreage 
quantity  or  numbers  of  facilities;  they  must  also  consider  the  amenities  of 
those  areas  and  facilities  which  will  enhance  the  function  of  the  areas  and 
the  facilities  thereon.  Therefore,  the  standards  recommended  have  a section 
in  reference  to  amenities  as  a part  of  the  standards  for  the  sub-neighbor- 
hood, neighborhood,  and  inter-neighborhood  population  units. 

A description  of  the  standards  arranged  by  geographic  service 
area  follows;  a presentation  of  the  same  material  arranged  according  to 
common  characteristics  of  areas  and  facilities  is  included  in  Appendix  I, 
and  a description  of  the  planning  process  which  resulted  in  these  standards 
is  presented  in  Appendix  II, 
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STANDARDS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICE  AREA 


ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION  UNITS 

Slib-neighborhood 

Encompassing  the  desirable  system  components  on  each  site  should 
be  the  following  amenities  to  enhance  the  function  of  the  components; 

- Quality  aesthetics j including  landscaping,  hut  not 
limited  thereto 

- nan-made*  color,  texture,  form 

" natural:  greenery  desirable,  preservation  of  vegetation 
where  possible 

" protection  from  weather  (shelter)  --  vjind  control,  shade; 
location  as  a factor,  not  overhead  shelter  necessarily 

- quality  maintenance 


Desirable  Components 

Recommended  Standard 

1.  Small,  multi-purpose  space 

- 2,500  square  feet  approx- 

a.  Open  Space 

imately  one-half  open  space 

bo  Creative  play  structure 

e„g„,  playhouse 

for  low  organized  games ; 

climbing  apparatus 

creative  play  structures 

2,  Space  for  games  and  sports 

- of  sufficient  size,  though 

e,go,  court  games,  team 
and  individual  sports 

not  necessarily  regulation 

size,  to  play  at  least  1/2 


court  basketball 

3o  Natural  area 

- greenery  desirable;  preser- 

-  integral  to  open  space  system 

- area  for  quiet  activity 

vation  of  vegetation  where 

possible 
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possible 


4, 


Commuaication  space 


- one  unit 


cluster  of  at 


e,g„5  for  conversation 
storytelling 

least  two  tables  with  benches 

accommodating  at  least  12 

people 

5„  Water  activity  facility 

- one  unit  --  hydrant,  spray 

e,g,,  hydrant,  spray  pool, 
small  pool,  water  table 
(raised  basin  with  circulating 
water) 

pool,  small  pool,  or  water 

table 

Neighborhood 

In  order  to  enhance  usability  and  the  quality  of  experience 
potential,  there  should  be  the  following  amenities  associated  with  the 
provision  of  neighborhood  areas  and  facilities: 


“ Winterized  sanitary  facilities 

- Parking,  bike  racks, 

- Drinking  water 

- Office  (for  area  supervisor) 

- Protection  from  weather 

- Storage 

Bogo,  warmtng  area  for 
winter  sports 

- Circulation  corridors 

- Quality  maintenance 

->  Telephone  accessibility 

- Lighting  - general,  vandal 

- Food  service  (refreshments) 
vending  machines  or  conces- 
sionaire (optional) 

Desirable  Components 

Recommended  Standard 

lo  Turf  for  field  sports 

3 acres  (approximately 
130,000  square  feet)  gross 
turf  area  for  field  sports 
with  no  one  parcel  smaller 
than  1/2  acre.;  at  least  one 
parcel  with  no  less  than 

50  yards  running  length  in 
one  direction. 
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2,  Multi-purpose,  hard  surface, 

all-weather  court  area 

■ 10,000  square  feet  hard 
surface  area  to  provide 
at  least  equivalent  of 
two  regulation  basketball 
courts  which  can  be  multi- 
use  for  badminton,  volley- 
ball, etc. 

3.  Space  for  recreation  sports 

- 10,000  square  feet  aggregate, 
preferably  parceled  out  to 

e„g.,  croquet,  horseshoes, 
shuf f leboard 

several  act  ivit*/  lo;  utions 

4,  Individual  and  dual  sports 

(outdoor) 

e„g.,  tennis,  handball, 
lawn  bowling 

• one  battery  of  four  tennis 
courts;  other  facilities  as 
determined  by  cobrouaity 
interests 

5.  Water  facility  - outdoor  pool 

one  unit  - outdoor  pcod 
where  population  density 
dictates 

6.  Winter  activity  facility  or  area 

10,000  square  feet  skating 
area  (equivalent  in  size  to 

a.  Ice  area  for  skating 
(natural  frozen) 

multi-purpose  area,  but 
separate  from) 

b.  Sledding  slope 

natural  sloped  areas  free 
from  vehicular  travel;  not 
city  streets 

7.  Outdoor  education  laboratory 

natural  area  enhanceo.  by 
traiisida  exhibits,  self- 
guiding  nature  trails,  etc. 

8.  Natural  area  with  trails  for 

non-motorized  travel 

could  be  along  connector 
links  in  open  space  system 

S.  Communication  space 

small  natural  "bowl,”  slope 
or  greensvar.d  for  forum 

i.,e.,  cultural  gathering  place 
for  dance,  drama,  music 

area ; not  benches  along 
walkway 

10,  Building  (indoor  space) 

a recreation  center  school 

facilities  should  be  used;  if 

a.  Multi-purpose,  meeting  rooms 

inadequate  or  unavailable  in 
the  specific  neighborhood. 

b.  Assembly  area 

there  shall  be  a separate 
recreation  center  with  the 

c.  Specialized  areas 

features  indicated,  as  well 

d.  Physical  recreation  area 

as  provision  for  the  necessary 
amenities  (see  introductory 
section) 
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the  physical  space  should  be 
at  least  the  size  of  1/2 
basketball  court,  although  a 
small  gymnasium  is  desirable; 
this  area  is  to  be  used  for 
many  types  of  sports,  e.g, 
wrestling,  basketball,  volley 
ball 


Inter-Neighborhood 
(3-4  neighborhoods) 
Community  or  District 


For  inter-neighborhood  areas  and  facilities,  appropriate  amenities 
must  be  provided  including  quality  maintenance,  site  development  (including 
but  not  limited  to  landscaping),  food  service,  and  automobile  access  roads 
and  parkingo  See  also,  all  previous  amenities. 


Desirable  Components 

lo  Field  space  for  older  youth  and 
adult  sports 


2o 


Special  outdoor  sports  facilities, 
e.go,  tennis  courts,  par  3 golf, 
9-hole  golf,  lawn  bowling,  hand- 


ball 


3„  Spectator  facilities 

e<,g.,  bleachers , amphitheater 


Receaamended  Standard 


one  unit  regulation  size 
baseball  field  with  spectator 
facilities;  two  units  field 
space,  size  of  football  field 
for  football,  field  hockey, 
soccer  and  other  field  games 
dependent  on  interest  of 
community 

4-6  court  tennis  center  (pref 
erably  indoors)  in  the  spec- 
tator facilities;  three  units 
of  special  sports  facilities 
as  determined  by  community 
interest 

one  outdoor  amphitheater 
permanent  bleachers  where 
required  with  portable 
bleachers  for  league  and 
tournament  play 


- m 


4 


Ornamental  space 
e.g,,  plaza,  public  gardens, 
memorials  including  fountains 

5.  Historical  site 


6.  Water  facilities 


7,  Interpretive  center 


8,  Winter  sports 

e„g. , ice  skating 
tobogganing 

9a  Modified  natural  area  space 
with  facility  development 
e.go,  picnic  areas, 
trails,  day  camping 

10,  Indoor  space  for  physical 
recreation* 


as  co:.i 

m-'Uty  interes't  and 

phiian 

t hr < )i.iy  war r ant s 

•preset' 

vati.on  of  site  (bu 

ilding 

areas) 

where  appropriate 

y 

includ 

ing  appirrtenaace;.  a 

nd/or 

year-'r 

oun.d  pc  n , o," 'op  - c 

' s i ze 

spec ''.’.a 

tor  fa('ilitie? 

integr 

atSid  'Vitn  •.'/.tdnor 

edu~ 

r.atlort 

center 

building  floor  space  6-^7 

,500 

square 

.feet:  inc,:.':'d:Lng  d 

is -pi  a;-/ 

area , 

coTiirort  faclitciee 

9 

small 

assemoiy,  c 'imp. La  s- 

iaall 

rooTuis  5) 

workshop  are& 

1 a-rti 

ficial  ice  rink  pe 

.'n. 

cornmun 

ity,  other  winter 

sports 

as  feasltilit;y  an 

.d 

comnui'. 

,ity  demand  '^^I'arrant 

20-50 

acres 

1 gymaasiu-ui  with  spectator 
facilities 


Citywide  or  Ketropolitan 


For  citywide  or  metropolitan  areas  and  facilities , appropriate 
amenities  rmist  be  provided  including  quality  maintenance,  site  develnpiaeni; 
(including  but  not  limited  to  landscaping),  food  service,  and  autovacbile 
access  roads  and  parking.  See  also,  all  previous  amenit;/  components. 


* Indoor  space  for  other  types  of  recreation  provided  x:-ithin  the  recreation 
center  specified  as  Component  9 of  the.  neighborhood  areas  and  facilities. 
This  gymnasium  may  be  within  that  recreation  center. 
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Desirable  Components 


Recommended  Standard 


ie  Unique  outdoor  sports  facilities 
e„g„s  arenas,  stadiums 

2c  Indoor  physical  recreation 
facilities 

3o  Golf  course 


Unique  social  and  cultural 
facilities 

eog,,  civic  center,  cultural 
centers,  symphony  hall,  art 
gallery 


5c  Unique  nature-oriented 
facilities 

ecgo,  zoo,  planetarium, 
botanical  gardens 

6,  Water  areas  with  facilities 
(rivers,  lakes,  reservoirs) 
e.go,  boating,  natural  swim 
area,  ice  skating 

7c  Winter 

e,gc,  skiing,  ice  sailing, 
ice  fishing,  ice  skating 

8„  General  natural  areas  with- 
developments 

e„g,,  bike  routes,  parkways, 
scenic  views,  picnic  areas, 
day  camp  sites;  motorized 
and  horse  trails  dependent 
on  the  size  and  terrain  of 
natural  acreage 


one  sports  stadium 

one  field  house  (one  or 
more  gymnasiums) 

18  hole  course  for  low  density 
areas  (under  50,000);  36  hole 
golf  course  for  high  density 
areas 

one  facility  for  performing 
arts,  e„go,  dramatics,  dance 
production,  music 
one  fine  arts  facility,  e.g., 
space  for  art  gallery 
convention  hall  does  not 
qualify  without  other  features 
(not  necessarily  single  purpose 
buildings;  in  addition  to 
amphitheater) 

one  nature-oriented  inter- 
pretive facility 


dependent  upon  natural  resources 


dependent  upon  natural  resources 


100-200  acres 
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Regional/ County 


For  regional/ county  areas  and  facilities,  appropriate  amenities 


but  not  limited  to  landscaping) , 

and  parking. 

Desirable  Components 

i„  Outing  sports  facilitias. 
e.g.,  field  archeryj  trap 
and  skeet  shooting,  pistol 
range,  bicycle  routes, 
hostels,  glider  base 

2,  Water  bodies,  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams 
e.g.,  boating,  skiing,  fishing 

3.  Predominantly  natural  area, 
including,  e.g,,  wildlife 
preserve  primitive  area, 
motorized  trails 

e,g.,  snowmobiling,  horse 
trails,  hiking  trails, 
cross  country  and  domhill 
skiing,  farm  display, 
picnicking;  where  appropriate, 
day  and  resident  camp  facilities 
and  extensive  outdoor  education 
complex 


service,  and  automobile  access  roads 


Recommended  Standard 

one  facility  dependent  upon 
regional  interest 


dependent  upon  natural 
resources  of  region 
lake  zoning 

500-700  acres  in  tracts  of 
no  less  than  250-300  acres 


must  be  provided  including  quality  maintenance,  site  development  (including 

food 
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Special  Needs  of  the  Handicapped 


All  people  have  a need  for  outdoor  recreatioHj  but  some  are  denied 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  because  their  special  requirements  have 
not  been  adequately  raet„  These  people  include  many  who  are  partially  or 
totally  disabled  through  mental  or  physical  illness  or  through  accidents  and 
congenital  defects;  many  suffer  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  and  many  who 
are  poor  and  are  "trapped"  in  city  ghettoes  or  in  isolated  rural  areas. 

These  people  should  be  assured  outdoor  recreational  opportunities  as  much  as 
those  who  are  healthy,  middle- c las s , and  in  the  prime  of  their  lives.  This 
section  identifies  the  handicapped  groups  and  some  of  their  handicapping 
characteristics  with  a view  toward  establishing  the  areas  in  which  accommo- 
dations ought  to  be  made  for  their'  outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 

No  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  "handicapped"  in 

Pennsylvania  can  be  made  because  many  people  suffer  multiple  hardships. 

For  example,  many  of  the  mentally  retarded  are  also  physically  handicapped, 

and  many  of  the  elderly  are  also  poor.  It  has  also  been  said  that  "the 

rate  of  physical  and  mental  disability  is  three  to  seven  times  greater 

7 

among  the  poor  than  the  non-poor,"  The  major  "handicapped  groups  include 
the  following: 

1,  The  Physically  Handicapped,  The  "handicapped"  are 
usually  thought  of  as  those  having  physical  impair- 
ments - those  partially  or  totally  incapacitated  in 
the  use  of  their  arm.s , legs,  eyes,  and  ears.  Such 
limitations  to  one’s  physical  activity  can  be 
caused  by  congenital  defects,  accidents,  diseases, 
illness,  or  infirmities  of  old  age.  It  is  estimated 
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that  1«5  ffiilltoR  P€RB8ylv«ni«Ra  art  llmitad  by  physical 
8 

hanGieapSs  and  of  these ^ approxixately  SSgOOO  were 
served  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  last 

year  alonso^ 

The  Mentally  Retardtdo  The  ijapeirjB^nt  of  one’a  mental 
abilities  for  learnings  mixing  socially ^ aad^  raring  for 
one's  ©ersoniitl  i^^ed*  is  another  kind  of  handlcapo  Rt” 
tardrites  range  in  sseRtal  capacity  frc®  those  vho  can 
receive  some  eduesticnp  work  under  -'sheltered®'  e©n» 
di'tionsc,  and  care  for  their  personal  needs  te  those 
fsre  cemplstaly  dependent  on  others c The  mentally  re- 
tarded are  found  in  all  age  groups.  Their  outdoor 
recreational  activities  must  be  carefully  progrsssaed 

and  supervised,  la  Pennsylvania  there  are  an  estimated 

10 

375 5,000  persons  ri^ntally  retarded.  Of  these p apprex- 

imately  15,000  --  some  of  the  most  severely  retarded  -- 

are  patients  in  special  public  and  private  institutions 

while  another  5^000  await  adsEissleno  Sose  1^500  ©there 

11 

ar®  employed  in  ''sheltered**  workshops , 

The  5fenfcally  111,  .imstionsl  disturbances^  whether  t«®- 
porary  ©r  permanent , lialt  er  prevent  normal  soeial  in- 
teraction at  works  at  hossej  or  during  leigur®,  Although 
n@t  all  who  are  rasntally  ill  are  hospitalised ^ some 
52^000  Pefmsylvaaians  are  patients  in  residence  or  on 
leave  ®f  absence  at  public  and  private  sasntal  hoapltale. 
The,  ilderlvo  Those  ©ver  65  yeare  ©f  sf®  function  i®er® 


slowly  in  both  mind  and  body  and  frequently  have  medi- 
cal problems  which  also  limit  their  physical  activity. 

For  these  reasons  their  outdoor  recreational  needs  also 
deserve  special  attention.  A recent  estimate  puts  the 
number  of  elderly  in  Pennsylvania  at  IjBOOjOOO  with 

approximately  400,000  also  considered  "poor"  by  standards 

13 

of  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity.  In  the  fivfe  Penn- 
sylvania counties  (Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  Philadelphia, 
and  Montgomery)  constituting  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  about  450,000  people  are  age  65  and  over;  256,000  are 
in  Philadelphia  alone.  In  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan 
area  (consisting  of  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington,  and 

Westmoreland  Counties)  280,000  people  are  age  65  and  over, 

14 

with  191,000  in  Allegheny  County  itself.  These  two 
metropolitan  areas  together  represent  well  over  half  the 
elderly  of  the  State,  Clearly,  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  for  the  elderly  must  be  emphasized  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  State. 

The  Poor . The  poor,  particularly  those  in  the  ghetto 
areas  of  the  cities,  have  restricted  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation  because  few  and  inadequate  facilities 
are  located  near  them;  they  have  inadequate  access  to 
facilities  beyond  the  cities;  and  they  are  preoccupied 
with  more  basic  concerns  of  food,  shelter,  and  employ- 
ment. Approximately  1,468,000  Pennsylvanians  suffer  from 

15 

the.  economic  handicap  called  "poverty."  More  than 
1,000,000  of  these  people  are  under  65  years  of  age  and 
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in  the  prl.Tie  of  life„  Koreover,  an  estiirated  371,000 
peer  are  concent  raced  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  and  260,000  in  Philadelphia  alone o Thus  the  five 
Phiiadeiphia  inetropcl itan  counties  have  almost  a quarter 
of  the  poor  in  the  Stat8„  Another  269,000  live  in  the 
Pittsburgh  i-netropolicari  area  and  167,000  in  Allegheny 
County  alone o Together  these  two  rrietr opolitan  areas 
represent  almost  44  percent  of  the  State's  economically 
handicapped  who  require  special  consideration  in  their 
outdoor  recreation  needs » 

The  special  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  those  groups  depend 
upon  their  handicapping  limitations.  The  physical  and  mental  limitations, 
as  described  by  the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Outdoor  Recreation,  are;  (1)  a 
difficulty  in  walking  distances  or  on  uneven  surfaces,  the  complete 
inability  to  walk,  and  the  inability  even  to  propel  oneself  in  a wheel- 
chair; (2)  the  difficulty  or  complete  inability  to  hear  or  see  '‘warning 
or  safety  hazards'';  (3)  the  difficulty  or  inability  to  use  one’s  hands 
and  arms  to  manipulate  doors,  gates,  and  equipment;  and  (4)  the  difficulty 
or  complete  inability  in  ''understanding  information,  directions,  and  warn- 
ings" because  of  sight  or  intellectual  limitatlonso  These  limitations  are 
applicable  not  only  to  those  described  as  physically  handicapped,  but  also 
to  the  mildly  mentally  retarded  and  the  enfeebled  aged. 

Those  who  are  in  homes  for  the  aged,  tn  school  for  the  retarded, 
in  mental  hospitals,  and  even  in  prisons  and  reformatories  require  special- 
ized outdoor  recreation  facilities  suitable  to  their  specific  limitations 
and  provided  at  the  respective  institutions. 
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Providing  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  these  two  kinds 
of  groups  requires  ^ 

1=  The  prograacfling  of  recreational  activities  for  year- 
round  participation  of  both  youths  and  adults ; 

2o  The  devalop^^nent  of  facilities  for  three  levels  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  handicapped: 

--  Those  able  to  participate  in  outdoor  recreation 
activities  with  the  n, on-disabled  when  facilities 
and  prograras  are  adapted,  for  their  use® 

Those  who  for  physical  or  psychological  reasons 
are  n.ot  ready  to  recreate  with  non- handicapped 
persons o Existing  recreation  areas  can  be  reserved 
at  certain  hours  for  their  use  for  instructional 
periods  to  prepare  the  disabled  for  recreation  with 
the  ao'n-disabla.d.0 

--  Those  so  severely  disabled  or  socially  withdrawn 
that  they  need,  a sheltered  envir omenta  Special 
areas  should  b®  set  aside  for  thefflo  In  some  in- 
stances recreation  facilities  and  pr ©grains  must 
be  brought  to  their  homes j hospital© ^ or  institu- 
tions 

3®  The  revision  of  design  and.  construction  standards  to  ac- 
c.O'mmoda,te.  the  handicapped  as  well  as  the  non- handicapped® 

(In  Pennsylvania  in  19643  The  Governor  directed  that 
architectural  modifications  be  made  to  all  State-owned 
buildings  la  order  to  better  accoOTKodate  the  hand- 
capped®  ) 

The  modifications  required  for  facilities  and  programs  are  often 
minor o Wider  gates g ramps j paved  walkways ^ handrails,  and  specially  placed 
drinking  fountains  and  toilet  facilities  make  almost  any  park  or  playground 
more,  useable  for  the  majority  of  the  handicappedo  Specially  designed  play- 
ground equipme.nt,  .swimm.ing  pool-s  with  non-,skid  decks  and  access  areas 
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accominodating  wheelchairs;  fenced  piers  and  ramps  on  the  shores  of  lakes 

and  rivers  for  fishing;  pontoon-supported  craft  for  boating;  paved  walks, 

special  toilet  facilities,  and  pavilions  at  camp  cites;  and  braille 

Inrerpretlve  markers  on  nature  trails  are  small  changes  providing  tremen- 

17. 

dously  expanded  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 


Kodification  of  facilities  and  provision  of  programs  at  hospitals 
and  institutions  are  not,  by  themselves,  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  special 
outdoor  recreation  needs,  however.  The  needs  of  the  poor  are  not  met  by 
these  means.  For  those  who  are  impoverished,  outdoor  recreation  is  an 
amenity.  Those  living  in  rural  poverty  often  lack  the  facilities  and  pro- 
grams  needed  to  exploit  the  recreational  potential  of  the  out-of-doors  in 
their  environment.  But  the  poor  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  especially 
ill  the  large  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  do  not  even  have  the 
natural  environment  to  enjoy.  The  so-called  "culture  of  poverty"  all  but 
precludes  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the  places  within  or  beyond  the 
metropolitan  areas  which  provide  outdoor  recreation. 

There  is  quite  a simple  process  at  work  within  the  poor 
community.  First,  there  is  little  or  no  money  available 
among  the  truly  poor  for  time-consuming  expeditions  out  to 
the  great  world  beyond  the  ghetto.  Second,  since  money 
is  something  of  a problem,  there  can  be  diminution  in 
the  efforts  to  accumulate  more  funds  for  the  family  and 
a great  deal  of  time  must  be  reserved  for  the  occasional 
job  that  may  be  available  for  augmenting  income.  Third, 
the  constant  preoccupation  with  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ployment reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  devoted  to 
the  planning  of  recreational  adventures.  The  cycle  is 
plain.  There  is  no  money  and  thus  its  constant  pursuit 
removes  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  pursue  other,  non- 
compensatory occupations.  The  individual  becomes  more 
worried  and  dispirited,  thus  less  productive,  thus  even 
more  concerned  with  the  pursuit  of  funds,  and  even  less 

1 O 

time  is  available  for  recreation.^® 
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These  characteristics  of  the  poor  in  the  city,  according  to 

Andrew  Milnor,  who  studied  the  problems  of  recreation  for  the  poor, 

suggest  that  ’if  America  is  to  provide  recreation  it  must  do  so  in  the 

immediate  environment  in  which  its  poor  is  found.”  Another  researcher 

of  the  problem,  Thomas  L.  Goodale,  came  to  the  same  conclusion:  ”We 

simply  cannot  insist  on  a non-urban,  natural  environment  when  speaking 

19 

of  outdoor  recreation  in  urban  areas.” 

However,  it  appears  that  recreation  needs  of  the  urban  poor 
require  that  facilities  be  publicly  provided  because  of  the  dependence 
upon  such  facilities;  that  the  facilities  be  of  the  neighborhood- type 
because  the  poor  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  transportation;  and  that  rec- 
reation programs  be  "person-oriented”  to  give  attention  to  individual 
and  small-group  needs.  In  terms  of  physical  planning  requirements,  high 
population  densities  and  shortage  of  open  space  dictate  that  existing  open 
space  be  more  imaginatively  and  efficiently  utilized  and  that  indoor  rec- 
reation opportunities  be  provided  --  particularly  where  climate  and  the 
needs  of  participants  restrict  outdoor  use.  For  example,  the  following 
potential  resources  have  been  suggested  for  Chicago; 

1 . Adventure  playgrounds  that  minimize  the  use  of  fixed 
equipment  in  favor  of  children  building  their  own  equip- 
ment from  tools  and  materials  available. 

2.  Park  District  and  school  system  cooperation  for  the 
development  of  a nature  education  program. 

3.  Development  of  recreation  malls  and  the  utilization 
of  streets  for  recreation  space. 

4.  New  types  of  recreation  buildings  including  an  experi- 
mental high  rise  structure. 

5.  Multiple  use  of  air  rights  for  new  recreation  facili- 
ties . 

6.  Temporary  use  of  land  for  recreation  purposes,  especially 

in  urban  renewal  projects  where  land  is  awaiting  development. 
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8. 

In 

regard  to  the 
focus  on  at  1 
1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


Closer  realization  of  the  relationship  between  recre- 
a::ion  and  housing. 

Utilization  of  the  Chicago  riverfront  for  ’’sitting 
space,” 

sumroafy,  it  is  clear  that  public  outdoor  recreation  policy  in 
special  needs  of  well  ove^'  a million  Pennsylvanians  must 
east  four  areas; 

Modifications  of  design  of  recreational  facilities 
to  enable  the  handicapped  to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation; 
Provision  of  recreation  facilities  and  programs  at 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  special  schools,  prisons, 
and  institutions  to  enable  the  people  located  in 
these  places  to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation; 

Provision  of  far  more  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
and  programs  in  the  State's  metropolitan  areas  to 
enable  the  urban  poor,  in  particular,  to  enjoy  out- 
door recreation;  and 

Development  of  programs  to  make  the  best  use  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facilities.  These 
might  include  outings  for  the  aged,  fresh  air  camps  for 
ghetto  children  and  camping  trips  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
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CHAPTER  7 


PROPOSALS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Previous  chapters  have  attempted  to  describe  the  major  outdoor 
recreation  needs  facing  Pennsylvania.  These  needs  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  in  terms  of  the  levels  at  which  they  exist  (e.g.,  in  toe  community, 
the  region  or  the  State)  and  in  terms  of  their  nature  (e.g.,  for  nr:;  facil- 
ities, legislation  or  technical  assistance).  The  solutions  which  are  being 
proposed  to  meet  these  needs  reflect  this  diversity.  While  a portion  of 
the  proposals  are  currently  capable  of  effectuation  by  State  Government, 
others  can  only  be  put  forth  as  recommendations  to  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  to  private  Individuals. 

In  order  to  lend  structure  to  the  numerous  proposals,  the  organ!' 
zation  of  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  followed,  treating  specific  activ- 
ities first,  followed  by  locational,  community  and  special  aspects. 

Statewide  Proposals  by  Activity 

Future  opportunities  for  pleasure  driving  and  sight-seeing  will 
be  affected  by  developments  of  many  types,  not  all  of  which  are  directly 
related  to  recreation.  The  growth  of  the  State  and  Interstate  Highway 
systems,  for  example,  will  continue  to  increase  the  basic  road  mileage 
v;hich  is  available  for  these  purposes.  Existing  programs  of  billboard 
removal  and  highway  beautification  will  be  continued  on  Federally-aided 
highways,  if  only  at  the  currently  inadequate  level  (e.g.,  $690,818  will 
be  expended  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1970). 

In  addition,  a number  of  new  State  facilities  are  proposed  to  be 
developed  by  1985.  These  include  the  following  new  State  Parks: 
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Jacobsburg  (Northampton  Co.) 
Marsh  Creek  (Chester  Co.) 
Nockamixon  (Bucks  Co.) 

Tyler  (Bucks  Co.) 

Blue  Marsh  (Berks  Co.) 

Maiden  Creek  (Berks  Co.) 

Locust  Lake  (Schuylkill  Co.) 
Mount  Pisgah  (Bradford  Co.) 
Nescopeck  (Luzerne  Co.) 
Lackawanna  (Lackawanna  Co.) 
Tuscarora  (Schuylkill  Co.) 
Beltzville  (Carbon  Co.) 

Lehigh  River  Gorge  (Carbon  Co.) 
Little  Buffalo  Creek  (Perry  Co.) 
Swatara  Creek  (Lebanon  Co.) 

Bald  Eagle  (Centre  Co.) 


Milton  Island  (Union  Co.) 

Canoe  Creek  (Blair  Co.) 

Maurice  K.  Goddard  (Mercer  Co.) 
Allegheny  River  (Venango  Co.) 

Trexler  (Lehigh  Co.) 

Shikellamy  Marina  (Northumberland  Co.) 
Laurel  Ridge  (Westmoreland,  Somerset, 
Fayette  Counties) 

Evansburg  (Montgomery  Co.) 

Oil  Creek  (Venango  Co.) 

Nolde  (Berks  Co.) 

Ridley  Creek  (Delaware  & Chester 
Counties) 

Moraine  (Butler  Co.) 

Ohiopyle  (Fayette  & Somerset  Counties) 
Hillman  (Washington  Co.) 

Yellow  Creek  (Indiana  Co.) 


Visitor  centers  will  be  developed  at  the  following  Fish  Commission 
Hatcheries  and  Game  Commission  Management  Areas: 

Hatcheries 


1 . Big  Spring  (Cumberland  County) 

2.  Linesville  (Crawford  County) 

3.  Huntsdale  (Cumberland  County) 

4.  Pleasant  Gap  (Centre  County) 

5.  Reynoldsdale  (Bedford  County) 

Game  Management  Areas 

1.  Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Area  (Lancaster  County) 

2.  Blue  Marsh  Waterfowl  Development  (Berks  County) 

Museums  and  Historic  sites  provide  important  sight-seeing  attrac- 
tions; the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  proposes  to  develop  the  follow- 
ing museum  facilities  by  1985: 

1.  Old  Mill  Village  Outdoor  Museum  (Susquehanna  County) 

2.  Northeast  Regional  Museum  (Monroe  County) 

3.  Anthracite  Museum  Complex 

a.  Eckley  (Luzerne  County) 

b . Lackawanna  (Lackawanna  County) 

c.  Schuylkill  (Schuylkill  County) 

d.  Luzerne  (Luzerne  County) 
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4.  Port  of  History  (Philadelphia) 

5.  Lumber  Museum  (Potter  County) 

6.  Fort  Hunter  Carriage  Museum  (Dauphin  County 

7.  Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsylvania  (Lancaster  County) 

3,  Pennsylvania  Farm  Museum  (Lancaster  County) 

9.  Museum  of  tVie  Great  Lakes  (Erie  County) 

10.  Scranton  Iron  Furnace  (Lackawanna  County) 

The  following  Federal  reservoir  developments  are  certain  to  act  as 

major  sight-seeing  attractions  in  addition  to  their  other  recreational  values 

1 . Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 

(Monroe  and  Pike  Counties) 

2.  Raystown  Reservoir  (Bedford  and  Huntingdon  Counties) 

3.  Tioga-Hammond  Reservoir  (Tioga  County) 

4.  Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam.*  (Centre  County) 

In  addition  to  these  specific  project  proposals,  the  following 


recommendations  should  be  acted  upon  to  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
sight-seeing  and  pleasure  driving  in  Pennsylvania t 

1.  The  Historical  and  Museum  Comiriission  should  be  given 
legislative  authority  to  acquire  less-than-fea  simple 
rights  in  property  in  order  to  provide  mere  flexibility 
in  preservation  and  a more  efficient  use  of  limited 
funds . 

2.  A system  of  State  Scenic  Drives  should  be  identified 
which  links  recreation  and  scenic  attractions  - which 
is  protected  against  intrusion  by  excessive  outdoor 
advertising  and  indiscriminate  development. 

3.  The  legislative  authority  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  should  be  expanded  to  permit  the 
use  of  Highway  trust  funds  for  uses  other  than  pui*ely 


*Bald  Eagle  State  Park 
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transportation  (e.g.,  beautification  and  billboard 
removal  and  excess  condemnation) . 

Existing  opportunities  for  bicycling  were  found  to  be  very  low 
relative  to  the  dem.and  for  this  activity.  Accordingly,  the  inclusion  of 
bicycle  trails  in  new  State  Parks  will  be  increased  with  the  following 
parks  to  be  so  developed  by  1980: 

1.  Brandywine  Battlefield 

2.  Neshaminy 

3.  Evansburg 

4.  Jacobsburg 

5.  Marsh  Creek 

6 . Nockamixon 

7.  Tyler 

8 . Pyroa tuning 

9.  Oil  Creek 
10,  Ridley  Creek 

While  the  total  mileage  of  these  trails  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, the  expanded  number  of  parks  offering  such  facilities  will,  neces- 
sarily, provide  wider  opportunities.  The  importance  of  bicycling  as  an 
activity  of  young  people  indicates  that  communities  should  increase  their 
provision  of  bicycle  trails,  and  that  the  State  should  encourage  this 
provision  through  its  programs  of  financial  aid.  The  legislative  changes 
proposed  for  the  Department  of  Transportation  under  sight-seeing  would 
also  permit  the  use  of  State  Highway  funds  (and  thus  Federal  matching 
funds)  for  excess  condemnations  of  land  to  permit  joint  State/local  develop 
ment  of  bicycle  paths  in  roadside  corridors. 

In  regard  to  picnicking,  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
proposes  to  provide  20,385  additional  picnic  sites  by  1980-1985,  while 
total  Federal  proposals  are  for  13,589  sites.  This  indicates  that  the 
State  will  be  maintaining  the  proportion  of  the  total  demand  which  it  meets 
(26  percent  in  1968,  25  percent  in  1985)  while  the  Federal  Government's 
role  will  increase  significantly,  albeit  from  a much  lower  level.  Taken 
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together,  facilities  proposed  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government  ’will 
meet  32  percent  cf  the  1985  demand  as  compared  with  27  percent  of  the  demand 
in  1958.  The  plans  of  private  and  local  public  suppliers  in  this  area  are 
not  known,  but  judging  from  the  magnitude  of  the  total  capital  expenditures 
envisioned  by  local  government  units  through  1975  the  cormriunities  of  the 
State  are  likely  to  maintain  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  activity. 

Playing  outdoor  games  and  sports  is  predominantly  an  activity 
which  occurs  at  the  neighborhood  and  community  level,  hTiile  appropriate 
facilities  for  playing  outdoor  games  will  continue  to  be  provided  at  State 
Park  areas,  this  activity  is  seen  as  being  essentially  a local  one  and 
statewide  proposals  x^7ill  not  be  outlined  here. 

Opportunities  for  hunting  were  found  to  be  reasonably  adequate 
in  1963  ■X7ith  the  major  problem  seen  as  the  loss  of  private  lands  to  hunters 
in  the  face  of  a moderate  but  steady  growth  in  hunting  demand. 

Accordingly,  the  following  actions  are  proposed: 

1.  Continue  acquisition  of  State  Game  Land  wirh  150,000 
acres  to  be  acquired  by  1985. 

2.  Continue  and  expand  Cooperative  Farm  Game  and  Safety 
Zone  Programs  in  order  to  attempt  to  slow  the  loss  of 
private  lands  to  hunters. 

3.  Undertake  additional  wildlife  habitat  developments 
where  ecological  studies  deem  them,  feasible. 

4.  Consider  establishing  forest-game  cooperatives  on 
private  forest  land  based  upon  the  example  of  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Project  Program. 

5.  Encourage  the  creation  and  operation  of  commercial 
shooting  grounds  and  preserves,  especially  in  areas 
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close  to  urban  centers  and  where  private  lands  are 
closed  to  hunting. 

6.  In  order  to  utilize  limited  financial  resources  better, 
the  Game  Commission  should  be  authorized  to  acquire 
less- than- fee  simple  rights  in  land  under  Act  442  of 
1968. 

T 

7.  Legislative  restrictions  regarding  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  Game  Commission  may  pay  per  acre  of  land  should 
be  increased  in  order  to  permit  the  provision  of  public 
hunting  areas  in  closer  proximity  to  urban  areas  and  to 
permit  the  acquisition  of  key  wildlife  habitat  or 
management  areas . 

Demand  for  camping  facilities  exceeded  the  available  supply  by 
nearly  2,000  sites  in  1968.  By  1980-1985  State  and  Federal  agencies  will 
increase  their  levels  of  provision  at  rates  which  equal  or  exceed  the  growth 
of  demand  in  order  to  reduce  this  shortage.  The  number  of  campsites  provided 
at  Federal  facilities  is  expected  to  increase  by  4,922  in  this  period  with 
most  of  the  increase  appearing  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recre- 
ation Area  and  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  New  camping  units  provided 
by  the  State  are  expected  to  number  12,688  in  the  same  period  --  these  to  be 
constructed  both  in  existing  and  new  parks. 

The  need  for  additional  opportunities  for  walking  for  pleasure, 
nature  walking  and  hiking  proved  difficult  to  quantify.  Although  a specific 
statewide  shortage  of  facilities  could  not  be  identified,  it  appears  that  a 
need  exists  for  a broader  distribution  of  trails  designed  specifically  for 
hiking  and  nature  walking  and,  hopefully,  located  in  proximity  to  urban 
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populations,  A large  part  of  this  need  arises  at  the  level  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  coriimunity , but  rhe  follov7ing  State  and  Federal  proposals  are 
set  forth: 

1.  All  new  State  Parks  will  provide  opportunity  for 
all  three  activities  including  at  least  31  miles 
of  nature  trails  and  175  miles  of  hiking  trails. 

One  park,  Nolde  Forest  State  Park  in  State  Planning 
Region  2,  is  specifically  designed  for  environmental 
education  use  and  will  among  its  features  include, 
many  miles  of  both  nature  and  general  walking  trails , 

2.  Hiking,  nature  study  and  photography  utilizing  trails, 
old  logging  roads  and  byways  are  recognicad  as  being 
basically  compatible  with  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
State  Game  Lands.  The  Game  Commission  will  develop 
approximately  150  miles  of  hiking  trails  in  State 
Planning  Regions  4,  7,  10,  11,  12  and  13  by  1985.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  will  cooperate  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  creation  of  cross- 
country trails  systems. 

3.  Federal  agencies  will  develop  18  miles  of  nature  trails 
and  254  miles  of  hiking  trail  by  1985. 

4.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  having  the  public  under- 
stand the  role  of  wildlife  in  the  ecology  and  econom.y 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Game  Commission  anticipates  devel- 
oping and  operating  interpretive  centers,  observation 
areas  and  nature  trails  and  drives. 
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National  Trails 


In  addition  to  the  above  actions,  the  Commonwealth  is  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  planning  of  those  elements  of  the  National 
Trail  System  which  have  been  proposed  for  Pennsylvania.  The  National  Trails 
System  Act  (Public  Law  90-543,  1968)  designated  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  one 
of  the  initial  components  of  the  National  System  and  stated  that  the  follow-  i 
ing  routes  should  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  them  as  National  Scenic  Trails; 

1.  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  - "extending  generally  froiri  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia." 

2.  North  Country  Trail  - "from  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
Vermont  approximately  3,200  miles  through  the  States 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North 
Dakota. 

3.  Kittanning  Trail  - "from  Shirleysburg  in  Huntingdon 
County  to  Kittanning,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania." 

To  date,  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  has  been  studied  by  the  joint 
State-Federal  field  task  force  which  was  established  for  this  purpose.  The 
task  force  has  concluded  that  the  route  should  be  included  in  the  National 
System,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Federal  legislation  will  soon  be  enacted  to 
bring  about  its  designation  as  a National  Scenic  Tifa  i I . 
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Map  34 


NATIONAL  TRAILS 


Nationo)  Troil 

• • • • • Trails  designated  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  Notional  Troil  System. 


State  Trail  System  -- 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth  supplement  the  National 
Trail  System  through  the  development  of  a comprehensive  State  Trail  System 
utilizing  State  Forests  Lands,  State  Park  Lands  and  State  Game  Lands. 

Such  a system  would  incorporate  existing  State  trails  and  private  trails 
and  would  be  achieved  through  the  following  means: 
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1.  Development  of  an  extensive  system  of  overnight  hiking 
trails,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail . 

2.  Development  and  maintenance  of  an  extensive  day-use 
land-trail  network  within  State  Parks  and  State  Forest 
Lands „ 

3.  Establishment  of  specialty  trails  on  State  owned 
lands  n^sar  metropolitan  centers. 

4.  Supervision  of  work  by  volunteer  organisations  in 
the  establishment  of  trails  on  lands  administered 
b^;'  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

5.  Initiation  of  legislation  necessary  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a successful  statewide  trail  system. 
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Map  35 


STATE  TRAILS 


O^OSf 0 


The  current  demand  for  swimminp;  was  found  to  exceed  the  existi.ng 
supply  by  approximately  23  percent  in  1968  with  a steady  growth  in  demand 
projected  through  1985.  Accordingly,  the  level  of  facilities  provided  in 
both  State  and  Federal  recreation  areas  will  be  increased  significantly 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years.  During  this  period  swimming  capacity  in 
Federally-operated  facilities  is  to  be  increased  by  28,716  persons  with 
that  in  State-operated  facilities  to  be  increased  by  91,000  persons. 
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These  proposals  represent  a five-fold  increase  in  Federal  provision  of 
s-wimming  opportr.nities  and  a doubling  of  State  provisions.  By  1985, 
facilities  provided  by  both  State  and  Federal  Government  will  meet  11.3 
percent  of  the  expected  deraand  as  compared  with  7,4  percent  in  1968.  This 
increase  in  responsibility,  obviously,  will  not  offset  the  23  percent 
shortage  experienced  in  1968  but,  proportionately,  it  will  represent  a 
significant  effort  in  that  direction  which,  if  equalled  by  the  other 
suppliers  of  swimming  facilities,  would  result  in  all  demand  being  met. 

The  statewide  supply  of  water  areas  currentl}'  available  to  meet 
the  demand  for  boating , fishing  and  water  skiing  was  determined  to  be 
adequate  for  some  time  in  terms  of  the  total  acreages  available.  The 
primary  needs  identified  were  for  the  protection  and  provision  of  usable, 
water  areas  and  related  facilities  --  particularly  in  reasonable  proximity 
to  the  urban  population  of  the  State. 

Unquestionably,  the  major  long  term  effect  upon  opportunities 
for  these  activities  will  result  from  Pennsylvania's  Clean  Streams  Program 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  is  aimed  at  returning  all  of  Pennsylvania's  rivers  and 
streams  to  a clean  and  unpolluted  state.  Significant  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  controlling  and  reducing  mine,  industrial  and  municipal 
pollution.  This  program  will  protect  existing  recreation  opportunities  as 
well  as  provide  new  opportunities  where  they  are  especially  needed  --  in 
currently  polluted  waters  of  urban  and  industrial  areas. 

In  terms  of  specific  projects  a number  of  major  Federal  proposals 
will  provide  multiple-use  water  recreation  areas  usable  for  all  three 
activities.  They  are  the  following: 
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Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  (6,300  acres, 
Monroe  and  Pike  Counties) 

Rays town  Reservoir  (8,300  acres ^ Bedford  and  Huntingdon 
Counties) 


Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam’'^  (i,/30  acres.  Centre  County) 


Tioga-Hatnnond  Reservoir  (1,210  acres,  Tioga  County) 
Cowanesque  Reservoir  (160  acres,  Tioga  County) 

Beltzville  Dam  and  Reservoir*  (947  acres,  Carbon  County) 
Blue  Marsh  Dam  and  F'i.eservoir*  (960  acres,  Berks  County) 
Trexler  Dam  and  Reservoir*  (851  acres,  Lehigh  County) 


Woodcock  Creek  Lake  (325  acres,  Crawford  County) 

The  following  new  State  Parks  will  provide  additional  oppor- 


tunities for  fishing  and  boating; 

Jacobsburg  (24  acres) 
Marsh  Creek  (575  acres) 
Nockamixon  (1,450  acres) 
Maiden  Creek 
Locust  Lake  (52  acres) 
Mount  Pisgah  (75  acres) 
Nescopeck  (820  acres) 
Lackawanna  (205  acres) 
Tuscarora  (100  acres) 


Lehigh  River  Gorge  (River  Access) 
Little.  Buffalo  Creek  (105  acres) 
Swatara  Gap  (800  acres) 

Milton  Island  (River  Access) 

Canoe  Creek  (155  acres) 

Oil  Creek  (River  Access) 

Maurice  K.  Goddard  (1,860  acres) 
Allegheny  River  (River  Access) 


The  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Study,  produced  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  includes  recommendations  for  a number  o£  low,  in-channel  dams 
to  be  located  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  on  the  Juniata 
River c Dams  which  are  proposed  for  installation  by  1985  would  be  constructed 
at  the  following  locations; 


*To  be  operated  and  cooperatively  developed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 
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Susquehanna  River 

1 . Berwick 

2.  Williamsport 

3 . Duncannon 

4.  Marietta 

Juniata  River 

1 . Lewis  town 

The  purpose  of  a low  dam  is  to  create  a recreational  pool  within 
the  channel  of  the  stream,  thus  enhancing  its  use  for  activities  such  as 
fishing  and  boating.  Adjacent  lands  could  be  used  for  other  recreational 
purposes.  These  proposals  appear  to  have  high  potential  and  merit  further 
investigation. 

The  Fish  Commission  proposes  to  continue  to  work  toward  its  goal 
of  developing  for  the  use  of  fishermen  and  boaters  at  least  one  public  access 
area  every  ten  miles  along  the  major  rivers  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition, 
sites  will  be  acquired  and  developed  on  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  and  new 
impoundments  will  be  constructed.  Existing  access  facilities  at  major  boating 
sites  will  be  improved  to  include  mooring  areas  and,  in  some  cases,  boat  slips 
and  complete  marina  facilities.  Programs  to  maintain  the  fish  resources  of 
the  State  through  stream  improvement  and  hatchery  rearing  of  fish  will  continue. 
Three  new  hatcheries  are  envisioned  by  1985.  In  total  State  agencies  will  add 
8,795  mooring  slips  and  72  new  launch  ramps  by  1980-1985.  During  the  same 
period.  Federal  agencies  will  provide  1,312  new  mooring  slips  and  103  ramp  sites. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  is  attempting  to  deal  with  the  need  to 
zone  the  various  waters  of  the  Commonwealth  to  permit  increased  boating  use 
without  decreasing  the  level  of  waterway  safety  for  all  other  users. 

Because  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  and  restoring  the 
unrestricted  passage  of  anadromous  fishes  (e.g.,  shad)  in  the  waters  of 
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the  Conmonwealth,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  require 
that  existing  and  proposed  dams  on  these  streams  be  equipped  with  fish  ladders 
to  permit  the  passage  of  fish.  In  the  future,  the  evaluation  of  all  proposed 
dams  should  include  this  consideration  in  order  that  the  massive  investments 
being  made  by  government  and  industry  in  pollution  control  will  not  be  wasted 
through  the  mechanical  disruption  of  the  river  ecology. 

In  order  to  permit  the  more  efficient  use  of  limited  funds  and  greater 
flexibility  in  the  provision  of  recreation  opportunities  and  the  protection  of 
resource  areas  it  is  recommended  that  the  Fish  Commission  be  authorized  to 
acquire  less- than- fee- simple  rights  in  land  under  Act  442  of  1968. 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  -- 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (Public  Law  90-542,  October  1,  1968) 
provides  that: 


certain  selected  rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their 
immediate  environments,  possess  outstandingly  remarkable 
scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
historic,  cultural,  or  other  similar  values,  shall  be 
preserved  in  free-flowing  condition,  and  that  they  and 
their  immediate  environments  shall  be  protected  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations. 

After  outlining  a National  wild  and  scenic  river  system  made  up  of; 

a)  wild  river  areas;  b)  scenic  river  areas;  and  c)  recreational  river  areas, 

the  legislation  designated  the  following  rivers  in  Pennsylvania  ’’for  potential 

addition"  to  the  National  system; 

1 . Allegheny:  the  segment  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of 

East  Brady,  Pennsylvania 

2.  Clarion:  the  segment  between  Ridgway  and  its  confluence 

with  the  Allegheny  River 

3.  Delaware:  the  segment  from  Hancock,  New  York  to  Matamoras, 

Pennsylvania 

4.  Pine  Creek:  the  segment  from  Ansonia  to  Waterville 

5.  Youghiogheny ; the  segment  from  Oakland,  Maryland,  to  the 

Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  and  from  the  Youghiogheny 
Dam  downstream  to  the  town  of  Connellsville , Penn- 
sylvania . 
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Map  36 


WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 


Streoms  designofed  for  possible  inclusion  in 
Notional  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Streoms  suggested  for  possible  inclusion  in  either 

the  Notionol  System  or  in  o Commonwealth  Scenic  River  System. 


To  date,  the  Clarion  and  the  Delaware  Rivers  have  been  studied 
with  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  Clarion  should  not  be  included  in  the 
National  System  at  this  time  (primarily  due  to  poor  water  quality)  the 
Delaware  should  definitely  be  included  as  a component  of  the  System. 

The  following  rivers  are  recommended  for  further  study  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  inclusion  in  either  the  National  System  or  in 
a Commonwealth  scenic  river  system: 

I 

,i 
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ing  river 
criteria 


SiiSviueba  i-'-a  River  ^ fron',  Nov  York  line  Co  Pitts  ton 
west  Pcancb  of  the  Susquehanna  Pv.iver,  from  Clearfield 
to  Williarnsnort 


3 Susquenanna  River  from  Sunbury  do\-7nstream  to  Harrisburg 
4.  Allegheny  River  from  Kinoua  Dam  co  Bradys  Bend 
5„  Lehigh  River  from  the  Irancis  E,  Walter  Dam  to  Jim  Thorpe 

6.  Ivetcle  Creek  in  Potter  and  Clinton  Counties 

7.  First  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  in  Potter  and  Cameron 
Counties 

8.  Loyalscck  Creek  i.n  Sullivan  and  Lycoming  Counties 
9 Penns  Creek  in  Centre  and  Union  Counties 


(The  above  listing  is  not  intenced  tc  te  all  inclusive  but  is 
a representcitive  selection  throughout  the  Cornraoriwealth , ) 


A statewide  system  oi  scenic  rivers  could  incorporate 


the  follow" 


classification  system. 


which  is  generally  consistent  with  the 


for  the  National  Systera: 


Wild  Rivers:  those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers 
that  are  free  of  impoundments  and  ganerally 
inaccessible  except  by  trail,  with  watersheds  or 
shorelines  essentially  primitive  and  waters 


unpolluted,. 


2.  Scenic  Rivers:  those  rivers  or  sections  of  rivers 
that  are  free  of  impoundments,  with  shorelines  or 
watersheds  still  largely  primitive  and  undeveloped, 
but  accessible  in  places  by  roads, 

3-  Recreational  Rivers:  those  rivers  or  sections  of 

rivers  that  are  readilj’'  accessible  by  road  or  railroad. 
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that  may  have  some  development  along  their  shorelines 
and  may  have  undergone  some  impoundment  or  diversion 
in  the  past. 

4.  Modified  Recreational  Rivers:  those  rivers  or  sections 
of  rivers  in  which  the  flow  may  be  regulated  by  control 
devices  located  upstream.  Low  dams  are  permitted  in 

j 

the  reach  so  long  as  they  do  not  increase  the  river 
beyond  bankfull  width.  These  reaches  are  used  for 
human  activities  which  do  not  substantially  interfere 
with  public  use  of  the  streams  or  the  enjoyment  of 
their  surroundings. 

(In  the  above  classifications,  a significant  portion  of  the 

land  along  the  shore  should  be  in  public  ownership  or  control 

and  free  of  the  threat  of  concentrated,  unsightly  development.) 

As  a step  in  this  direction,  present  State  Park  location  policy  is 
oriented  toward  the  use  of  river  corridors  for  park  purposes  as  evidenced  in 
the  following  recent  State  Park  proposals: 

1 . Ohiopyle  - 14  miles  of  Youghiogheny  River  in  Fayette 
County 

2.  Oil  Creek  - 10  miles  of  Oil  Creek  in  Crawford  and 
Venango  Counties 

3.  Lehigh  River  Gorge  - 30  miles  of  the  Lehigh  River  in 
Luzerne  and  Carbon  Counties 

4.  Allegheny  River  - 6 miles  of  Allegheny  River  in  Venango 
County . 

Since  the  supply  of  horseback  riding  facilities  was  found  to  exceed 
the  current  demand  (with  a considerable  portion  of  total  opportunities  not 
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known,  the  State  provision  of  these  trails  will  emphasize  areas  of  specific 
need  and  sitnarions  in  which  they  can  fit  logically  into  a larger  recreation 
development.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  numerous  trails  of  State  Forest 
and  State  Game  Lands  will  continue.  Some  30  miles  of  trails  are  envisioned 
by  1980  with  others  to  be  designed  in  the  near  future.  Federal  proposals 
are  for  23.2  miles  of  trail  to  be  completed  by  1980. 

When  demand  originating  outside  the  Commonwealth  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  supply  of  skiing  facilities  equals  the  current  demand.  Fu- 
ture expectations  are  for  a gradual  increase  in  demand,  particularly  aft'r 
1976.  Since  the  recreation  industry  has  proved  very  responsive  to  t.re  need'- 
of  this  activity,  current  State  plans  are  for  only  a limited  provision  of 
new  facilities  (a  capacity  of  some  1,900  persons)  by  1980-1935.  Private 
ski  development  will,  however,  take  place  on  State  Park  Lands, 

Additional  Proposals  -- 

1.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  encouraged  to  acquire  the  major 
portion  of  the  26  miles  of  the  Allegheny  River  Valley  betX'-een 
Brokenstraw  Creek  and  the  Tomi  of  Tionesta  (Wsxren  and  Forest 
Counties ) . 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  Independence  Mall  State  Park  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  in  connection  with  its  responsibility  for  the  a'inin- 
istration  of  Independence  Historic  Park  (Philadelphia). 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  transfer  of  ownership  of 

I 

Ralph  Stover  State  Park  to  Bucks  County, 

4.  The  proposed  joint  State/Federal  acquisition  of  the  Tinicum 
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Marsh  on  the  Delaware  River  downstream  of  Philadelphia  . 

Is  seen  as  having  a high  priority  for  immediate  imple-: 
mentation.  The  realization  of  this  project  would  insure 
the  protection  of  a resource  which  is  unique  not  only 
because  of  its  ecological  value  as  a wildlife  habitat 
area  but  also  due  to  its  accessibility  to  the  Common- 
wealth's largest  urban  concentration. 

State  Park  Location  Policies 

Pennsylvania's  legacy  of  older  State  Parks  located  primarily  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  State  are  evidence  of  an  early  concern  with  rec- 
reation needs,  but  changing  population  patterns  are  resulting  in  greater 
urban  population  concentration  where  recreation  opportunities  are  sparse. 
For  this  reason  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  locating  parks  within  greater 
proximity  to  the  major  urban  areas. 

In  making  the  decisions  which  led  to  the  present  location  policy 
some  considerations  were:  (a)  the  obvious  growth  of  urban  needs;  (b)  land 
costs  which  are  many  times  higher  within  the  influence  of  an  urban  area 
than  in  rural  areas;  (c)  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  "natural" 
environmental  character  of  State  Parks  which  had  proved  oveirwhelmingly 
popular;  and  (d)  the  existence  of  a State  Department  of  Community  Affairs 

9 

administering  grant-in-aid  programs  capable  of  providing  major  assistance 
to  local  units  of  government  in  acquiring  and  developing  their  own  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities.  It  was  also  realized  that  most  people  were 
willing  to  travel  to  major  recreation  areas,  but  it  was  hoped  that  such 
travel  could  be  reduced. 

The  location  policy  presented  here  recognizes  that  not  all  regions 
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of  the  State  can  be  made  self-sufficient  to  the  extent  that  no  travelling 
will  be  required  for  recreational  purposes.  Accordingly,  recreation  out- 
flow areas  (major  demand  areas)  are  identified  as  are  recreation  inflow 
areas  (major  supply  areas).  Other  areas  are  regarded  as  regional  use 
zones  --  areas  which  are  reasonably  self-sufficient  --  or  as  unique  areas 
of  special  landscape  character  or  environmental  quality. 

Parks  located  in  each  of  these  areas  are  seen  as  serving  different 
functions  --  thus  the  standards  of  conception  and  design  are  different  in 
each  zone. 


Map  37 

STATE  PARK  LOCATION  POLICY 
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Recreation  Outflow'  Areas 


Inner  Urban  Zone  refers  to  the  area  which  is  generally  within 
one  hour’s  driving  tinie,  or  less,  of  the  urban  center.  Within  this  zone, 
the  State  Parks  will  be  intensively  developed.  In  a sense,  they  will  become 
spacious  adjuncts  to  the  regional  or  county  park  system.  These  Inner  Urban 
Zone  parks  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  as  many  recreationists  as  pos- 
sible  within  the  capacity  of  the  land  and  its  resources.  Picnic  area  stan- 
dards, for  example,  could  be  increased  to  as  many  as  20  tables  per  acre. 
Day  camps,  overnight  group  camps,  supervised  day-use  group  activities  and 
nature,  education  should  be  included  in  the  overall  park  program. 

Destination- type  family  camping  facilities  should  not  be  installad 
in  these  parks.  Any  overnight  family  camping  facilities  which  might  be  de- 
veloped should  cater  primarily  to  youth  organizations. 

With  the  rapid  and  constant  loss  of  urban  open  space,  many  urban 
residents  are  losing  touch  with  nature.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those 
"locked"  in  the  hearts  of  the  cities.  As  one  of  their  major  functions, 
therefore,  parks  found  within  the  Inner  Urban  Zone  should  provide  a reintro- 
duction to  nature.  Interpretive  programs  and  centers  should  be  established 
and  full-time  naturalists  employed.  One  of  the  most  valuable  functions  of 
Inner  Urban  Zone  parks  --  possibly  their  most  important  function  --  may  be 
demonstrating  how  the  various  elements  of  the  environment  interact  to  pro- 
duce a whole  and  healthy  natural  community. 

Generally  speaking.  Inner  Urban  Zone  State  Parks  will  function  as 
one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  outdoor  experiences  to  the  outwardthrust- 
ing,  recreation-seeking  urban  population.  Park  accessibility  is  particularly 
significant  to  heavily  urbanized  recreation  outflow  areas.  The  Department  of 
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Forests  and  Waters,  when  planning  and  acquiring  public  open  space,  will  make 
every  effort  to  assure  that  these  areas  are  available  to  all  segments  of  the 
public.  Preferably,  they  should  be  accessible  both  by  automobile  and  by  pub- 
lic transportation.  Inner-city  residents  unable  to  afford  transportation  to 
State  Parks  should  be  transported  iii  some  mariner,  x^’hether  by  public  agencies 
or  through  private  funding. 

Certain  parks  within  the  Inner  Urban  Zone  are  rich  in  historical 
significance.  This  historical  heritage  should  be  preserved,  and  only  com- 
patible development  and  activities  should  be  premitted  adjacent  to  this  'ype 
of  resource. 

The  area  which  is  beyond  the  one-hour  travel  zone  but  which  is  stili 
within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  major  urban  centers  has  been  termed  the 
Outer  Urban  Zone.  State  Parks  located  within  this  zone  shauld  be  less  inten- 
sively developed  with  average -density  standards  used  for  picnicking  and  other 
day-use  facilities  and  an  abundance  of  average  density,  overnight  camping  fa- 
cilities . 

These  State  Parks  will  be  more  spacious  in  character  and  more  re- 
source-oriented  --  functionally  designed  to  serve  the  recreation  needs  placed 
on  quality  recreation  experiences  • 

The  Regional  Use  State  Park  Zone  contains  many  .small,  resource-ori- 
ented State  Parks  whose  function  is  primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  residents 
of  the  region.  They  will  generally  not  attract  large  numbers  of  visitors  from 
outside  the  region,  so  that  design  will  be  geared  to  serve  regio«tf-l  residents 
with  quality  outdoor  recreation. 

Recreation  Inflow  Areas  -- 

Adjacent  to  the  urban  outflow  planning  areas  of  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
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delphia  are  three  major  recreation  inflow  areas.  The  borders  between  these 
inflow  and  outflow  areas  are  not  static,  but  will  change  constantly  as  ur- 
ban complexes  continue  to  expand,  and  remote  areas  are  made  more  accessible 
through  innovations  in  transportation  and  improved  highway  networks. 

The  three  recreation  inflow  areas  differ  in  topography  and  resour- 
ces, but  have  a number  of  common  characteristics.  All  three  have  recreation 
facilities  exceeding  the  recreation  demand  generated  by  their  own  populations 
and  all  have  the  potential  to  remain  significantly  ahead  of  this  demand  for 
many  years.  Each  has  a number  of  significant  major  recreation  resources  which 
attract  visitors  from  surrounding  areas.  These  include  such  recreation  in- 
stallations as  the  Federal  Allegheny  Reservoir  complex  and  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  in  State  Planning  Regions  9 and  13,  the  many  State  Parks  and  proposed 
Federal  Raystown  Reservoir  in  Planning  Region  11,  and  the  proposed  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  Complex  and  Pocono  Mountains  area  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  in  Region  3. 

These  areas  will  provide  primarily  destination-type , weekend  and  va- 
cation recreation  facilities.  There  should  be  a strong  emphasis  on  quality 
recreation  and  orientation  to  natural  resources  with  density  standards  set  at 
the  lowest  practical  minimum.  Some  parks  should  be  maintained  primarily  for 
their  scenic  beauty  and  natural  attractiveness  with  development  kept  to  a mini- 
mum. Sections  of  some  parks  in  these  inflow  areas  may  need  to  be  intensively 
developed,  however. 

Unique  Areas  --  Within  Pennsylvania  there  are  two  major  areas  of 
special  character  which  are  worthy  of  particular  consideration  and  preserva- 
tion. These  are  culturally  and  agriculturally  unique  Lancaster  Plain  and  the 
semi -wilderness  North  Central  High  Mountain  Area. 
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The  Lancaster  Plain  contains  the  most  valuable  agricultural  land 
in  the  State.  Many  aspects  of  this  intensively  farmed  area  have  remained 
unchanged  in  spite  of  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  general  region.  Its 
rural  character  is  particularly  refreshing  when  viewed  in  terms  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  complex.  But  continuing  urban 
expansion,  promoting  higher  and  higher  real  estate  values,  is  steadily 
altering  the  land-use  pattern.  Counteracting  this  trend,  although  with 
diminishing  effectiveness,  is  the  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmers.  These  very  conservative  religious  people  continue  to  live  on  ■ le 
land  and  till  the  soil.  Through  the  years,  they  have  resisted  change  and 
have  so  far  preserved  this  unique  example  of  the  State's  rural  heritage. 

The  other  area  worthy  of  special  consideration  is  the  High  Moun- 
tain Area  of  North  Central  Pennsylvania.  Located  strategically  betrween 
Chicago  and  New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo , this  relatively  unde- 
veloped recreation  inflow  area  presents  a rare  opportunity  to  provide 
wilderness-like  recreation  experiences  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
large  urban  centers.  It  is  proposed  that  multi-faceted,  major  recreation 
complexes  be  developed  at  strategic  locations  around  the  area*  s perimeter. 
These  complexes  would  be  created  adjacent  to , or  short  distances  from,  the 
proposed  limited-access  highways  bordering  the  area:  Interstate  Route  80 
to  the  south;  U.  S.  Route  6 on  the  north;  U,  S.  Route  219  on  the  west;  and 
U.  S.  Route  15  on  the  east. 

These  high-density  recreation  complexes  similar  to  the  Otocsin 
proposal  would  be  designed  to  safeguard  the  wilderness  aspects  of  the  re- 
gion's interior  by  intercepting  the  majority  of  the  recreationists  at  the 
periphery.  The  more  remote  sections  would  be  accessible  only  by  means  of 
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existing  secondary  roads.  Entry  to  roadless  primitive  areas  would  be  re- 
stricted to  travel  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  recreation  made  available 
within  these  primitive  areas  would  be  limited  to  such  wilderness-oriented 
activities  as  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  hunting  and  limited  boating.  Pres- 
sures to  develop  the  area  should  be  emphatically  resisted,  except  as  dic- 
tated by  a Master  Development  Plan  of  the  entire  area. 
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As  a result  of  the  State  and  Federal*  proposals  outlined  in  this 
report  , the  rriajor  urban  areas  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  access  to  the  follow- 
ing additional  facilities  for  picnicking,  swimming,  camping  and  boating  by 
1985: 


One-Hour  Travel  Zone 


Picnic 

Sites 

Swimming 
Capacity 
(persons ) 

Camping 

Sites 

Acres 

Boating 

Slips 

Ramps 

Philadelphia 

5,450 

21,000 

1,673 

2,049 

900 

7-b 

Pittsburgh 

3,675 

19,000 

1,425 

1,860 

1,220 

9 

Scranton/ 

Wilkes-Barre 

5,066 

74,700 

2,902 

6,551 

150 

5+ 

One  to  Two -Hour 

Travel  Zone 

Picnic 

Sites 

Swimming 

Capacity 

(persons) 

Camping 

Sites 

Acres 

Boating 

Slips 

Ramos 

Philadelphia 

5,516 

97,200 

3,142 

6,173 

150 

4*- 

Pittsburgh 

6,300 

21,300 

2,550 

-- 

4,000 

32 

Scranton/ 

Wilkes-Barre 

5,100 

22,400 

2,173 

1,029 

1,425 

7 

* Of  the  facilities  planned  as  a part  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area,  50  percent  has  arbitrarily  been  included  here  due  to 
this  projects  location  on  the  border  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  following  pages  summarize  land  and  water  areas  and  facilities 
which  were  available  as  of  June  1969  or  are  proposed  to  be  available  by  1980 
at  each  State  Park. 
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Recreation  and  the  Community 


The  Role  of  Local  Government  -- 

Because  of  the  value  of  flexibility  and  home  rule,  this  report 
will  not  suggest  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  organize  for  local  adminis- 
tration of  parks  and  recreation.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  v/eaknesses  of 
the  present  situation  lead  to  the  following  suggestions  for  organization: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  determining  that  community  recreation 
needs  are  met  should  be  seen  as  a public  rather  than  a semi- 
public or  private  function,  and  plans  should  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  population.  Although  private 
and  quasi-public  efforts  should  be  recognized  and  encouraged, 
the  basic  decisions  concerning  the  identification  of  needs 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  met  are  public  in  na- 
ture. The  governing  body  of  the  m.unicipality  should  sec 
basic  policy  and  raise  necessary  funds. 

2.  Modern  recreation  administration  requires  the  involvement  of 
citizens  for  advice , stimulation  and  policy  suggestions  , but 
also  requires  professionalism.  For  this  reason,  the  recrea- 
tion and/or  park  board  as  an  administrative  agency  for  the 
recreation  system  should  be  replaced  by  an  advisory  board  or 
council  except,  perhaps,  in  the  smallest  boroughs  and  to\^m- 
ships , or  where  a governing  board  is  required  because  of  joint 
programs  carried  on  by  two  or  more  municipalities , or  where 
the  municipality  and  the  school  district  cooperate  in  a rec- 
reation program.  In  these  cases,  the  board  is  the  vehicle 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  governing  body  of  both  units. 
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3.  Park  and  recreation  functions  should  not  exist  under  separate 
agencies,  but  should  be  unified  as  an  overall  municipal  pro- 
gram and  strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  combining  the 
recreation  program  with  a broader  conservation  effort. 

4.  The  financial  advantages  of  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
recreation  are  significant,  especially  in  smaller  communities. 

By  joining  together,  municipalities  can  often  undertake  rec- 
reation programs,  acqxiire  land  and  develop  facilities  on  a scale 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve  individually.  Co- 
operation between  municipality  and  school  district  is  desirable 
at  every  level,  but  is  particularly  needed  below  the  city  level 
so  that  the  li'foited  resources  of  both  can  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  benefit  of  the  community.  School  districts  typically 
have  specialized  facilities  and  trained  personnel,  while  munic- 
ipalities have  parks  and  other  recreation  areas  and  can  provide 
monetary  support. 

5.  County  government  --  particularly  in  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas  --  should  be  viewed  as  the  overall  coordinator  of  munic- 
ipal recreation  and  conservation  within  the  county.  The  coun- 
ties’ special  capabilities  in  planning  (both  for  themselves  and 
for  lower  level  units)  and  providing  recreation  --  especially 
areas  and  programs  beyond  the  capabilities  of  local  units  (e.g., 
stream  valley  protection  schemes)  --  make  them  the  logical  bases 
of  both  county  and  regional  recreation  and  conservation  programs, 

6.  It  is  important  that  the  contributions  of  local  private  and  quasi - 
public  agencies  concerned  with  recreation  be  recognized  officially 
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in  order  that  all  resources  are  fully  utilized  and  efforts 
are  not  duplicated.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  organize  an 
advisory  recreation  and  conservation  committee  with  representa- 
tives from  all  the  local  associations  which  make  major  contributions 
to  community  recreation.  While  certainly  there  is  no  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  the  formulation  of  informal  comm.ittees  of  this 
kindj  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous  if  such  a committee 
could  be  brought  under  the  local  governmental  umbrella. 

7.  The  operation  of  certain  recreation  areas  and  facilities  on  a 
revenue-producing  basis  appears  to  be  worth}^^  of  serious  consider- 
ation by  local  government  units.  Receipts  from  certain  specializeo 
enterprises  can,  in  some  cases,  very  usefully  supplement  the 
financing  of  the  community  recreation  program  including  the 
provision  of  free  recreation  areas  and  programs. 

8.  Rising  land  costs  and  the  growing  competition  for  public  funds 
suggest  that  m.unicipalities  could  usefully  give  greater  consider- 
ation to  the  use  of  less  than  fee  title  methods  of  acquiring  park 
and  open  space  areas. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  Constitutional  mandate  to  provide 
uniform  local  legislation,  the  following  recommendations  for  a 
municipal  recreation  and  conservation  code  applicable  to  all 
municipalities  are  made: 

A.  Powers  of  the  Municipality:  Municipal  Powers  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  the  power  to  create  or  abolish  the  following 
range  of  recreation  agencies  and  offices* 
a.  a recreation  and  conservation  department 
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bo  a recreation  and  conservation  board 
c.  an  advisory  committee  or  committees, 
the  power  to  acquire  land  and  buildings  by  gift, 
purchase,  lease,  eminent  domain  or  otherwise, 

3o  the  power  to  enter  into  agreements  with  property 
owners  to  obtain  rights  or  easements  for  the 
development  of  open  space  areas,  recreation  and 
park  facilities  and  other  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion  purposes, 

4.  the  power  to  operate  recreation  and  conservation 
areas  and  to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose, 

5.  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 

or  controlling  lands  and  buildings  for  public  recreation 
and  conservation  areas  and  for  their  development, 

6.  the  power  to  charge  fees  for  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion programs  or  for  the  use  of  facilities, 

7.  the  power  to  provide  grants  to  other  municipalities, 

8.  the  power  to  jointly  operate  and  maintain  recreation 
and  conservation  areas, 

B,  Recreation  and  Conservation  Agencies:  The  powers  and  duties 

of  recreation  and  conservation  agencies  should  include,  but 

not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

1.  formulation  of  policies,  objectives  and  philosophy 
concerning  the  use  of  recreation  and  conservation 
areas , 

2.  advising,  recommending  and  promoting  recreation  and 
conservation  concepts, 

3.  administration  of  recreation  and  conservation  areas 
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including  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  sucli, 

4.  planning  acquisition  of  and  development  of  new 
recreation  and  conservation  areas. 

5.  preparation  of  a budget  for  operating  and  capital 
expenditures , 

6.  employment  of  staff  such  as  supervisors,  playground 
leaders,  life  guards,  park  guards  and  others, 

7.  establishment  of  personnel  practices,  compensations 
and  in-service  training, 

8.  cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies, 

9..  shade  tree  planting  and  maintenance, 

10.  providing  leadership  in  beautification  concerns. 

State  Assistance  to  Local  Government  -- 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  local  government  so  that  it  may,  in  turn,  better 
serve  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  service  is  seen  as  including 
three  major  functions: 

1.  Service  to  communities  through  technical  assistance 
in  a broad  range  of  local  government  functions  and 
the  provision  of  a strong  institutional  channel  as  a 
working  relationship  among  all  levels  of  government. 

2.  Administration  of  various  community  development  programs 
to  support  and  assist  its  community  service  functions. 

3.  Provision  of  a major  research  facility  for  assembling, 
analyzing  and  disseminating  information  on  community 
problems . 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  in  regard  to  recreation  the 
Department's  Recreation  and  Conservation  Division  will  continue  to  provide 
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technical  assistance,  in  a general  sense,  to  all  communities  requesting  it. 
MOi.e  specifically,  assistance  in  the  completion  of  comprehensive  community 
recreation  plavis  is  regarded  as  a top  priority  by  the  division.  The 
specific  objectives  of  a comprehensive  community  recreation  plan  are 
the  following: 

1.  to  provide  the  Department  with  sufficient  data  to 
evaluate  grant  requests.  This  data  would  indicate; 

a.  an  inventory  of  areas,  programs  and  facilities; 

b.  sufficient  mapping  of  existing  conditions; 

c.  an  anal3/sis  of  existing  administrative  structures; 

d.  a financial  plan; 

e. -  recommendations  and  a schedule  of  priorities. 

2.  to  provide  the  community  with  a long-range  plan  to  effec- 
tively develop,  finance,  operate,  and  maintain  a compre- 
hensive recreation  and  park  service. 

Indications  are  that  the  need  for  such  planning  is  greatest  in  the 
urban  and  urbanizing  areas  of  the  State.  Thus,  it  is  these  areas  which 
are  regarded  as  priority  areas  for  comprehensive  planning  assistance. 

In  addition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  communities  of  the 
State  are  often  unable  to  provide  adequate  staff  for  planning  purposes. 

To  attempt  to  meet  this  need,  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  is  ini- 
tiating an  experimental  program  which  will  provide  direct  planning  services 
to  the  communities  of  under  4,000  population.  The  studies  required  will 
be  done  by  staff  of  the  Department  and  will  be  oriented  to  the  determination 
of  total  community  recreation  needs  and  resources  and  the  production  of  a plan 
suggesting  how  available  resources  can  best  be  utilized.  Studies  will  be 
provided  without  cost  and  will  not  necessarily  be  oriented  towards  acquisition 


or  development  proposals. 
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Program  Priority  Considerations 

Although  it  has  been  determined  that  the  communities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. considered  as  a group,  do  not  nearly  meet  desirable  standards  of 
open  space  and  recreation  provision,  needs  appear  to  be  most  significant 
in  the  more  densely  built  up  communities.  Moreover,  persons  handicapped 
by  income, age,  lack  of  mobility  or  physical  limitations  appear  to  be 
least  well  served  in  terms  of  public  recreatioii. 


The  Commonwealth's  response  to  these  findings  has  been  to  concen- 


trate resources  to  meet  identified  needs.  The  nature  of  this  response  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


Identification  of  target  communities r Defined  in  terms  of 
possessing  extremes  of  various  social,  economic  and 
recreation  problems,  these  coimTtuni ties  are  to  receive 
special  attention  by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs.  Commomrealth  and  Federal  funds  will  be 
combined  to  bear  a maximum  percentage  of  the  finan- 
cial cost  of  needed  capital  projects  in  communities 
which  are  financially  unable  to  provide  previously 
needed  facilities.  This  maximum  will  vary  ^vLth  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  relative  to  requests  but  will  range 
between  80  and  100  percent.  In  defining  target  communities 
for  special  assistance,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
following  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  as  defined 
by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
as  Defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 


Allentown- Be thlehem-Eas ton 


Harrisburg 
Johns tovm 
Lancaster 


Altoona 

Erie 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wi Ikes- Bar re /Ha z le  ton 
York 
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These  areas  are  seen  as  including  a high  percentage  of  the 


communities  displaying  extreme  levels  of  need  for  assistance.  Indivi- 
dual communities  experiencing  maximum  social  pressures  as  reflected  by 
specific  indicators  will  he  designated  for  special  attention. 

All  other  communities (applicants) ; These  will  receive  in- 
creased assistance  to  the  extent  that  they  appear  to 
experience  above  average  levels  of  economic  and  social 
problems  and  lack  of  facilities  as  measured  by  the 
folloxsring  criteria: 

1.  Population  Density 

a.  areas  of  high  population  density  per  acre  generally 
require  more  recreation  facilities, 

b.  high  population  density  usually  results  in  more 
intensive  use  of  recreation  facilities, 

c.  densely  populated  areas  encourage  greater  use  of 
public  recreation  facilities  due  to  inadequacy  of 
play  areas  at  home. 

2.  Median  Family  Income 

a.  low  income  families  generally  have  a greater  need 

for  community  sponsored  recreation  facilities  than  an 
equal  number  of  high  or  middle  income  families j 
because  they  are  less  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
recreation  and  are  less  mobile. 

3.  Population  Age  Characteristics 

a,  greater  than  average  percentages  of  very  old 

or  very  young  people  may  suggest  a correspondingly 
greater  need  for  neighborhood  or  community- level 
facilities , 
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b.  youth  is  a period  of  rapid  growth  and  development  -- 

physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  --  during 
which  recreation  services  are  particularly  needed. 

4„  Juvenile  Delinquency  Rate 

a.  State  or  Federally  assisted  recreation  programs 
may  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  social  tensions 
by  providing  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
socially  accepted  activities, 

b.  high  delinquency  rates  may  be  associated  with  demands 
for  improved  or  expanded  co\ranunity  services. 

5.  Population  Change 

a.  the  rate  of  population  change  (past  or  projected)  may 
indicate  the  variation  in  stabilitn^  of  social  organiza- 
tion within  a service  area, 

b.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  may  indicate  an 
increased  need  for  additional  community  services.  h. 
decrease  may  also  indicate  a need  tc  upgrade  the  com- 
munity living  environment  in  order  to  retain  population. 

6.  Lack  of  Existing  Recreation  Opportunity 

Evidence  of  significant  segments  of  community 
population  inadequately  served  by  public  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  is  the  most  basic  indicator 
of  need.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  degree  to 
which  proposed  projects  are  designed  to  meet  the  most 
significant  needs  of  the  community. 
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7.  Unique  Features 

a.  certain  recreation  projects  may  have  unique  signi- 
ficance vrhich  merit  special  consideration.  Factors 
such  as  a project's  integral  relationship  to  broader 
plans  for  social  or  resource  development,  its  signi- 
ficance as  a special  opportunity  for  acquisition, 
development  or  protection  which  is  likely  to  dis- 
appear shortly,  or  as  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
multiple  benefits  from  a single  project  may  result 
in  special  consideration, 

C.  Administrative  Considerations:  In  addition  to  the  basic 
economic,  social  and  facility  criteria  mentioned  above, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  an  applicant's  willing- 
ness to  work  towards  (and  achieve)  the  following  ad- 
ministrative objectives: 

1,  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  - many  of  the  munici- 
palities in  the  Commonwealth  are  not  of  sufficient 
size  to  support  the  number  or  level  of  services 
demanded.  With  the  tremendous  problems  they  are 
facing,  the  need  for  strengthening  of  cooperative 
arrangements  between  municipalities  could  not  be 
greater.  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  be- 
lieves that,  where  appropriate,  intergovernmental 
sponsorship  of  capital  projects  should  be  stimulated 
The  functions  of  parks  and  recreation  has  been 
particularly  adaptable  to  this  cooperation  in  terms 
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of  the  development,  maintenance  and  operation  of 

facilities.  The  Department  will  give  special 

recognition  to  cooperative  efforts,  and  conversely, 

may  deny  funds  to  communities  or  projects  which  will 

not  utilize  the  cooperative  approach  when  this  is  desirable. 

2.  Effective  Use  of  Existing  Facilities;  - part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs' 
Regional  Recreation  Specialist  is  the  inquiry  into  the 
overlooked  opportunities  which  may  exist  in  the  commu- 
nity. A glaring  example  is  the  lack  of  public  access 
to  many  public  school  sites  of  the  Commonwealth.  Muni- 
cipalities overlooking  latent  opportunities  will  not 
receive  high  priority  for  State  assistance. 

3.  Operation  and  Maintenance  Capability  - while  the  goal 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  assist  municipalities  lacking 
adequate  park,  recreation  and  open  space  opportunities  which 
do  not  have  the  financial  means  to  provide  such  areas, 
operation  and  maintenance  capabilities  also  must  be 
measured.  Those  applicants  which  have  demonstrated 
efficiency  in  maintenance,  imagination  in  operation 

and  programming  of  existing  facilities,  and  possess 
capable  leadership,  will  also  be  recognized. 

4.  Quality  Design  - poorly  designed  municipal  recreation 
areas  may  detract  from  their  surroundings  and  actually 
invite  vandalism.  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
requires  professional  design  of  all  areas  receiving 
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financial  assistance  in  order  to  discourage  vandalism, 
minimize  maintenance  costs,  enhance  aesthetic  values, 
and  maximize  recreation  usage  through  consideration  of 
factors  such  as  proper  orientation,  layout,  access, 
aesthetics  and  material. 

5.  Previous  State  Participation  - in  order  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  previous  State  assistance  under  the  PROJECT 
70  Land  Acquisition  Assistance  Program  may  be  fully  met, 
the  Department  will  give  consideration  to  assisting  the 
orderly  development  of  sites  which  it  has  assisted  in 
acquiring.  On.  the  other  hand,  unless  recreation  needs 
are  pressing  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  one  applicant 
receive  an  inordinately  large  proportion  of  limited  funds. 

6.  Preservation  of  Natural  and  Conservation  Areas  - the 
desirability  of  preserving  these  areas  and  utilizing  them 
for  recreation  and  conservation  purposes  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

7.  Use  of  Less-then-fee-Title  Methods  of  Open  Space 
Preservation  - in  the  interest  of  economy  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  funds,  the  use  of  tools  such  as  easements, 
rights-of-way  and  flood  plain  zoning  to  provide  open 
space  and  recreational  opportunities  will  be  encouraged. 

The  PROJECT  500  Program  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  planning, 
acquisition  and  development  of  county  and  municipal  park  and 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  As  noted  above,  first  priority 
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has  been  placed  upon  the  use  of  these  funds  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. Second  priority  is  given  to  acquisition  because  of  the 
consequences  of  inaction,  and,  finally  development. 

From  a recreation  project  viewpoint,  the  peeds  of  urban 

areas  will  first  be  met  at  the  neighborhood  and  community  level. 

Utilizing  the  concentric  ring  concept,  the  inner  ring  representing 

the  neighborhood  and  community  will  receive  priority  over  the  less 

densely  built  up  areas  outside  the  city  nucleus.  This  objective 

was  referred  to  in  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Hickel’s  comments 

on  March  3,  196S,  when  he  said: 

A great  national  park  is  a glorious  thing, 
more  necessary  than  ever.  But  a neighborhood 
park  would  have  more  impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  that  neighborhood  who  may  never 
have  a chance  to  travel  a thousand  miles  to  see 
a national  park. 

While  the  above  will  provide  direction  for  the  Commonwealth, 
the  crises  in  open  space  conservation  dictate  that  concern  must  also 
be  directed  to  the  urbanizing  fringe,  e.g.,  the  townships.  This 
intermediate  zone  between  the  city  and  the  rural  area  is  the  urban 
frontier  of  today,  and  sound  planning  dictates  that  State  assist- 
ance be  directed  to  stimulating  acquisition  programs  in  this  zone 
before  opportunities  are  lost  forever,  and  our  suburbs  become 
tomorrow's  slums. 

Funds  available  under  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Program  (LWCF)  for  local  project  assistance  will  be  used  primarily 
for  park  and  recreation  development.  While  this  in  no  way  is  to 
preclude  LWCF  assistance  in  acquisition  projects,  it  recognizes  the 
continued  use  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment's  Open  Space  Land  Program  for  assistance  in  land  acquisition, 
and  thus  serves  as  a guide  to  compatibility  of  the  two  Federal 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Local  LWCF  assistance  will  be  used  to  supplement  State 
funds  (Project  500)  to  bring  the  level  of  assistance  up  to  a 
maximum  percentage  of  the  total  project  cost  for  local  projects 
and  applicants  clearly  meeting  the  priorities  stated  previously. 
Thus,  a community  experiencing  a high  degree  of  social  and 
economic  pressure  and  recreation  need  may  qualify  to  receive  up 
to  100%  LWCF/PROJECT  500  assistance  depending  upon  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  degree  of  need. 

The  primary  objective  of  providing  maximum  project  assist- 
ance  is  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the  type  of  community  described 
to  undertake  the  development  of  a recreation  project  and  thus 
help  to  reduce  the  existing  social  and  economic  pressure  experi- 
enced by  the  community.  Projects  and  applicants  which  are  not 
considered  to  clearly  meet  the  priorities  established  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  but  which  can  still  qualify  for 
project  assistance  will  receive  funds  only  up  to  the  507o  maximum. 
Special  Needs  - action  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  may  be  categorized  into  the  following  areas: 

1.  Design  modification  to  recreational  facilities 
to  enable  the  handicapped  to  enjoy  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  "Handicapped  Architecture  Act"  of  1965  (No.  235)  re- 
quires that  "all  buildings  of  assembly,  educational  institutions. 
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and  office  buildings  which  are  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  use  of  Coiranonwea 1 th  funds"  must  conform  to  standards  which 
include  the  provision  of  minimum  walk  width  and  gradient,  special 
parking  areas,  accessibility  by  wheelchairs  to  buildings  and  rest 
rooms  5 and  minimum  requirements  for  ramps,  entrances,  doors,  stairs, 
floors,  fountains,  elevators,  controls  and  handrails. 

All  buildings  and  grounds  in  State  Park  Areas  are  being 
designed  to  these  standards.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  proposes  to  make  additional  changes  in  the 
State  Parks  which  will  enhance  their  use  by  the  handicapped. 

These  changes  include  swimming  pools  with  non-skid  decks  and 
access  areas  accommodating  wheel  chairs,  fenced  piers  and  ramps 
on  lake  and  river  shores  for  fishing  and  braille  interpretive 
markers  on  nature  trails. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Act 
(PROJECT  500)  requires  that  all  facilities  constructed  utilizing 
these  funds  be  constructed  "according  to  standards  and  provisions 
required  by  State  Laws."  The  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
directs  and  provides  assistance  to  local  government  units  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Act  235.  The  language  of  that  legis- 
lation is  vague,  however,  concerning  outdoor  facilities,  mentioning 
only  the  "grounds  and  walks"  of  buildings.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  proposed  that  an  amendment  to  Act  235  be  enacted  specifically 
bringing  park  and  recreation  areas  into  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
legislation. 

2.  Provision  of  recreation  facilities  and  program  to 
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residents  of  institutions  to  permit  them  to  enjoy 
outdoor  recreation. 

This  function  is  a major  concern  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare  and  is  carried  out  as  a basic  element  of  their  program. 

A notable  example  of  the  use  of  the  public  park  system  to  meet 
these  needs  lies  in  the  programs  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  and  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Fish  Commission 
whereby  residents  of  State  institutions  utilize  State  recreation 
areas  for  extensive  programs  of  rehabilitation  and  recreation, 

3.  Provision  of  recreation  facilities  in  or  near 

metropolitan  areas  to  enable  the  poor,  in  parti- 
cular, to  enjoy  outdoor  recreation. 

The  basic  thrust  of  both  State  Park  "inner  urban  zone" 
location  policies  and  the  funding  priorities  of  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  as  outlined  earlier  are  reacting  directly 
to  this  need.  The  Department  ofCommunity  Affairs,  in  attempting 
to  gauge  the  need  for  local  recreation  facilities  considers 
particularly  (1)  population  density,  (2)  median  family  income, 

(3)  youth  population,  (4)  juvenile  delinquency  rates,  (5)  popu- 
lation change,  (6)  lack  of  existing  facilities.  Also  significant 
is  the  emphasis  upon  meeting  neighborhood  and  community  level 
needs  first.  This  indicates  that  assistance  will  be  given  to 
the  areas  of  particular  need  --  and  at  a level  usable  by  handi- 
capped and  immobile  people. 

The  Fish  Commission's  Urban  Cane  Pole  Program,  which  in- 
cludes the  special  stocking  of  fish,  transportation  of  inner  city 
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children,  and  provision  of  equipment,  instructions  and  supervision, 
is  a particularly  imaginative  reaction  to  the  problem  of  special 
needs.  Another  Fish  Commission  program,  the  Urban  Ponds  Program, 
is  a joint  State/local  government  program.  Under  this  program 
local  government  units  provide  suitable  water  areas  within  or 
near  urban  areas,  using  the  fish  resources  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

The  new  Parks  in  Cities  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  reinforcing  this  effort. 

Another  proposal  V7hich  would  provide  recreation,  education 
and  conservation  benefits  to  the  urban  population  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  is  the  proposed  Federal  acquisition  of  the  Tinicum 
Marsh  on  the  Delaware  River  downstream  of  Philadelphia.  The 
realization  of  this  project  would  insure  the  protection  of  a 
resource  which  is  unique  not  only  due  to  its  ecological  quality 
as  a wildlife  habitat  area  but  also  due  to  is  accessibility  to 
large  numbers  of  urban  people. 

4.  Development  of  programs  to  make  the  best  use  of 
available  recreation  resources  and  facilities. 

The  joint  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  the  Fish  Commission  also 
fit  into  this  category.  A broader  program  is  the  requirement  of 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  that  most  communities,  before 
receiving  financial  assistance,  must  complete  a community  recreation 
and  park  study.  This  study  includes  inventory,  analysis  and 
recommendations  for  programming  for  special  groups.  The  required 
comprehensi^/e  recreation  program  must  include  programs  for  all 
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skill  levels,  and  for  both  sexes. 

Program  development  for  the  handicapped  is  an  important 
need  which  current  efforts  are  not  fully  capable  of  meeting.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  that  a special  resource  unit  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  Recreation  and  Conservation  Division, 
be  established  to  guide  local  governments  in  this  area. 

Continuing  Planning  -- 

1.  Because  the  total  State  responsibility  for  recreation 
plans  is  distributed  among  a number  of  agencies,  it 
is  proposed  that  a State  Outdoor  Recreation  Coordi- 
nating Committee  be  established  to  facilitate  future 
planning  and  programming.  Included  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  agencies  and  any  others 
which  may  be  thought  relevant:  ' 

Governor's  Office  of  Administration 
State  Planning  Board 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
Department  of  Transportation 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Fish  Commission 
Game  Commission 

Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

2.  There  are  large  and  obvious  disparities  among  the 
local  units  of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  both  in 
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terms  of  their  relative  financial  ability  to  meet 
their  needs  adequately  (one  of  which  is  recreation), 
and  also  in  term.s  of  the  effort  which  they  make 
relative  to  their  ability. 

For  this  reason  it  is  recoirmended  that  the  local 
government  Ability-Effort  Index,  developed  in  the 
course  of  this  study,  be  tested  and  refined  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  with  a view  towards 
its  use  as  a determinant  of  the  financial  capability 
ana  effort  of  applicants  for  State  financial  assistance 
and  as  a determinant  of  appropriate  levels  of  State 
and,  possibly.  Federal  assistance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
should  continue  its  progress  towards  the  achievement 
of  a State-wide  plan  for  historic  preservation. 

The  basic  data  used  in  the  study  --  population  estimate 
demand  estimates,  inventories  of  supply  --  should  be 
updated  periodically.  In  addition,  the  locational 
model  should  be  further  developed  --  hopefully  to 
permit  its  use  in  conjunction  with  relative  acquisition 
and  development  costs  as  an  aid  in  State  and  regional 


decision  making. 
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CHAPTER  8 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Although  the  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
identifies  needs  and  outlines  proposals  which  are  expected  to  occur  as  late 
as  1985  and  2000,  these  relatively  distant  findings  function  as  indicators  of 
long-range  needs  and  policies  as  opposed  to  short-range  capital  investment 
decisions.  Although  the  long-term  viewpoint  is  essential  in  order  to 
achieve  a rational  outdoor  recreation  policy,  it  is  the  more  immediate 
implementation  program  which  determines  how  existing  and  expected  funds 
may  be  best  utilized  within  the  context  of  overall,  long-range  policies  and 
objectives.  This  chapter  attempts  to  describe  the  various  fiscal  sources 
which  are  currently  available  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  each 
will  contribute  to  the  outdoor  recreation  needs  c£  Pennsylvania  over  the 
specific  five  year  period  1971-1976. 

Major  Sources  of  Funding  for  Recreation  Projects 

State  Sources  ■ — 

Pennsylvania  State  Capital  Improvement  Program  Allocations  -- 
The  Capital  Improvement  Program  is  a unified  series  of  steps  designed  to 
carry  out  the  Commonwealth’s  policy  aims.  The  end  product  of  the  program 
process  is  an  annual  Capital  Budget  which  sets  forth  in  financial  terms 
policy  decisions  about  the  distribution  of  available  resources  among  the 
activities  for  which  the  Commonwealth  has  a responsibility.  The  importance 
of  recreation  in  recent  years  has  been  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  State  funds  authorized  for  conservation  and  recreation  facilities 
has  been  third  only  to  Education  and  Public  Welfare. 
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The  Capital  ImproveTtient  Program  is  financed  by  thirty-year  General 
Obligation  Bonds  issued  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  functional  agencies  in 
State  Government  who  participate  in  the  capital  program  process  include: 
tlie  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters*,  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
and  to  a very  limited  extent  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Generally  the 
funds  provided  in  the  Capital  Budget,  which  covers  the  first  year  of  the 
five-year  Capital  Program,  are  used  to  acquire  and  develop  State  parks  and 
related  recreational  facilities  and  to  acquire  and  restore  historical  sites 
and  structures. 

Pennsylvania  Land  and  Water  Conservation  and  Reclamation  Program 
(PROJECT  500)  --  By  popular  referendum  the  citizenry  of  Pennsylvania  created 
in  1967  a special  grants-in-ald  program  vrhich  makes  available  $500  million 
for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  $200 
million  for  the  elimination  of  stream  pollution  includ- 
ing the  restoration  of  land  and  strip  mines;  elimination 
of  air  pollution  from  abandoned  coal  refuse  banks;  pre- 
vention of  subsidence  above  abandoned  mine  operations; 
and  extinguishment  of  surface  and  underground  fires, 

2.  To  the  Department  of  Health  $100  million  for  State  aid 
to  political  subdivisions  for  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  municipal  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

3.  To  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Fish,  Game  and 
Historical  and  Museum  Commissions  $125  million  for  plan- 
ning and  development  of  public  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

4.  To  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  $75  million  for 

* Now  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  See  Appendix  III. 
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grants-in-aid  tc  political  subdivisior.s  to  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  developneiit  of  outdoor  recreation  areas,  acqui- 
sit‘^00.  of  additional  local  recreation  and  open  space  land. 


and  recreation  planning  studies* 

PRO^IECT  500  is  financed  through,  long-term  (thirtV'";'’£ar ')  General 
Cbligation  Bonds  issued  by  the  Cc'aTmon'^:nealth*  Generally  the  type-s  of 
recreation  projects  accomplished  by  thi-s  program,  include : dsvelopn.eat  of 
nev  State  parks,  fish  hatcheries,  lakes,  ponds,  acce-ss  areas;  dsv-' Icpm 
of  conservation  areas,,  small  game  habitat  areas,  trild  water foml  areas, 
etc.;  restore/cion  and  development  of  historical  sites  arid  properties, 
acquisition  of  local  recreation  sites  and  development  of  these  sites; 
studies  to  determine  park  and  recreation  needs;  and  specific  sit®  plennlrigc. 
Under  PliOvJECT  500,  State  agencies  may  use.  funds  for  planning  (s„te)  and 
development;  however,  local  grants- in=aid  may  be  used  for  planning, 
acquisition  and  dsvelopnent. 

The  recreational  provisions  of  PROJECT  500  were  priuiarily  in- 
tended to  proA/ide  financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  and  local  com- 
uTu.niti®s  to  help  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  earlier  PRO'JECT  70,  the 
predecessor  of  PROJECT  5 GO.  Th®  PROJECT  70  Land  Acquisition  and  Borrcn-ing 
Act  was  the  first  modern  legislation  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiri::'.g 
land  and  water  sites  for  conservation,  recreation  and  historical  purposes, 
ApproA/ed  by  th®  citizenry  of  Penns^/lvania  by  referendum  in  1963,  this  Act 
proposed  to  invest,  $70  million  by  the  year  1970. 

Th®  i».oai®s  from  PROJECT  70  were  distributed  in  the  following 


manner  2 

1. 


$40  million  to  the  Departraent  of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
th®  Historical  and  Museum  Coromissiou; 
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$20  million  to  local  governments  to  be  administered  through 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  on  a 50  percent  match- 
ing  basis ; 

3®  $10  million  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissionso 

The  program  objectives  for  PROJECT  70  were; 

1 » To  establish  a system  of  regional  parks  in  or  near  to  the 
densely  populated  urban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth; 

2®  To  aid  the  urban  centers  in  the  State  in  meeting  their 
recreation  responsibility; 

3.  To  foster  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  development  and 
develop  access  to  fishing  and  hunting  areas. 

Essentially  PROJECT  70  provided  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  rec- 
reation sites  and  PROJECT  500  provides  funds  for  their  development.  During 
its  existence  (1964  through  December  31,  1970)  PROJECT  70  enabled  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  to  acquire  97,900  acres  of  additional 
land;  the  Gam.e  Commission,  24,000  acres;  the  Fish  Commission,  7,200  acres; 
and  local  governments  through  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  75,400 
acres,  for  a total  authorized  acquisition  of  204,500  acres.  Considering 
the  amount  of  land  acquired,  the  location  of  this  land  and  its  usefulness 
to  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  PROJECT  70  has  reflected  wise  leader- 
ship and  a very  apt  investment  of  the  citizenry’s  funds. 

Funds  Received  From  the  Sales  of  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses  -- 
Revenue  received  from  the  sales  of  fishing  and  hunting  licenses  are  used  by 
the  Fish  and  Game  Coiamissions  for  the  administration  of  their  agency 
programs.  More  than  half  of  the  funds  received  in  this  manner  are  invested 
in  capital  improvement  projects  such  as  land  acquisition,  game  habitat 
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improvement,  stream  improvement,  and  the  rearing  of  both  game  and  fish.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Game  Commission  received  $8,140,095  from  the  sale 
of  banting  aicenies,  and  in  a similar  manner  the  fish  Commas : ion  received 
$3,651,007  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses. 


‘'federal  Sources  “~ 


Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  ?und  Program  (Public  Lav 
SS-’SIS,  as  amended)  --  The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program, 
which  was  enacted  in  1964  and  bexame  effective  in  1965,  authorized  grants' 
in-aid  to  states  for  planning,  acquisition  and  development  of  land  for  out- 
door recreation,  '^bis  program,  administered  by  the.  Bureau  cf  Outdoor  Rec- 
rcaticn.  Department  of  the  Interior,  provides  an  annual  ailooucion  to  the 
Commonwealth,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  amounted  to  app-^cr.Lmately  ^3 
million.  Monies  from  this  program  are  made,  available  to  both  state  ugenci.rs 
and  local  governments.  The  participating  agencies  may  receive  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  eligible  projects.  However,  in  the  ca.se  of  local 
governments  this  program  may  be  combined  with  PROJECT  500  funds  In  order 
to  increase  the  non-iocal  share  of  priority  projects. 

Funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  are  allocated  by 
the  State  Liaison  Officer  to  State  agencies  and  to  local  governments  thi. v>ugh 
the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  based  upon  the  five"year  agency  ouccoor 


recreation  program. 

Specialized  Federal  Programs 

1.  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended. 
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This  Open  Space  Program  is  administered  by  the  Community  and 
Resources  Development  Administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Brancii  of  HUD.  Ht-i  state  or  local  public  body  with  authority  to  acquire, 
develop  and  preserve  open  space  land  and  receive  Federal  funds  is  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  program.  Generally,  assistance  under  this 
program  is  limited  to  acquisition  and  development  of  open  space  land  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes,  conservation  of  land  and  other  natural 
resources  and  historic  purposes.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  minor  civil  di\ i 
sions  and  the  Commonwealth  were  authorized  to  spend  approximately 
$2,319,550  under  this  program. 

2.  Highway  Beautification. 

The  Highway  Beautification  program  is  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Essentially  this  program  makes  Federal  money  available 
for  three  distinct  programs  relating  to  highway  beautification.  Funds 
from  this  program  apply  only  to  Federal-aid  Highways. 

The  programs  included  are : 

a.  To  pay  cost  involved  in  removing  outdoor  advertising 
signs  located  within  660  feet  from  the  edge  of  right- 
of-way  of  a Federal-aid  Highway; 

b.  To  pay  cost  involved  in  removing  and  for  screening 
junk  yards  from  within  1,000  feet  from  the  edge  of 
right-of-way  of  a Federal-aid  Highway; 

c.  To  pay  the  costs  involved  in  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  scenic  overlooks,  rest  areas,  land- 
scaping and  the  purchase  of  scenic  easements. 

In  1969  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  received 
$690,818  for  these  programs. 

3.  The  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act. 
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Known  as  the  Dingle-Johnson  Act,  this  program  provides  financing 
for  cooperative  programs  to  assist  in  research,  development,  land  acquisition 
and  coordination  activities  involving  fish  and  wildlife  restoration  projects. 
Administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  received  approximately 
$228,814  in  fiscal  year  1969  under  this  Act.  However,  because  of  the 
fluctuation  in  receipts  under  this  Act  it  is  very  difficult  to  undertake 
capital  programming  of  the  funds. 

4.  The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act. 

Known  as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  this  program  provides  financing 
for  cooperative  programs  to  assist  in  research,  development,  land  acquisition, 
habitat  maintenance  and  wildlife  restoration  projects.  Administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  received 
$1,050,000  in  fiscal  year  1969  from  this  program. 

5.  The  Small  Watershed  Act  (P.L.  566,  as  amended). 

The  Flood  Prevention  and  Recreation  Act  is  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Funds  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act  are  made  available  to  local  sponsoring  agencies  to 
pay  the  costs  of  construction  of  various  flood  control  devices.  Addition- 
ally, under  this  Act  the  Department  may  pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
added  to  a project  because  of  the  recreational  facilities  provided  by  a 
project.  The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
Game  Commission  have  all  participated  in  this  program  as  the  local  sponsoring 
agencies  and  all  are  considering  entering  into  agreements  of  this  nature  in 
the  future . 
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6.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act. 

The  terms  of  this  Act  provide,  initially,  funds  for  survey  and  plan- 
ning involved  in  the  development  of  a State  Historic  Preservation  Plan.  This 
program,  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 
provided  $28,486  in  fiscal  year  1969  to  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
to  carry  out  a preliminary  site  survey.  At  some  future  date  funds  are  antic- 
ipated to  undertake  acquisition  and  development  consistent  with  the  State  Plan 

Capital  Expenditures  of  Federal  Agencies  --  The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  various  agencies,  exerts  a considerable  financial  effort  toward 
outdoor  recreation  and  conservation  within  Pennsylvania.  This  effort 
includes  programs  of  resource  management,  grants  (mentioned  above),  credits, 
technical  assistance,  regulation,  coordination,  information,  training  and 
research.  The  expenditures  to  be  described  here  are  those  which  are  expected 
to  be  incurred  in  the  acquisition  and  development  of  recreation  areas  and 
facilities;  as  such,  they  will  fall  primarily  under  the  heading  of  resource 
management  projects,  but  they  by  no  means  constitute  the  total  Federal  effort 
in  resources  management. 

Local  Sources  -- 

Capital  Expenditures  of  Local  Government  Units  --  The  inventory 
of  local  recreation  areas  and  facilities  which  was  undertaken  in  1968  tried 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  local  government  units  were  anticipating 
and  programming  for  land  acquisition  and  development  through  1973.  The 
results  of  this  survey  indicated  that  $88,812,822  would  be  expended  by 
local  government  units  in  acquiring  or  developing  some  31,900  acres  of 
land  during  the  period  1968-1973. 
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However,  this  fig'are  almost  certainly  underestimates  the  magnitude 
o£  the  total  investment  which  local  go'-’erniaent  un^ts  nill  make  in  outdoor 
recreation,.  The  most  basic  reason  for  this  understatement  is  that  m.ost 
units  of  local  g-.'verniuent  do  not  normally  prepare  a capital  budget  out- 
lining future  expenditures  (in  recreation  as  in  other  functional  areas). 
Rather j decisions  tend  to  be  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  within  the  realities 
of  the  current  financ: il  situation.  In  addition,  donations,  gifts  and  otier 
opportunities  often  present  themselves  randomly  and,  thus,  do  not  lend  tbem- 
svsives  to  inclusion  in  a program  of  expenditures. 

State  Oi,:tdoGr  Rfecreation  Programs 

Each  of  the  State  agencies  involved  in  outdoor  recreatioi.  prepares 
annually  a five-year  agency  program.  This  prograxr.  serves  several  functions; 
First,  it  provides  the  State  Planning  Board  and  the  Governor’s  Office  with 
an  overview  of  the  recreational  picture  throughout  the  State;  second,  it 
facilitates  interdenartmental  coordination  with  all  agencies  involved  in 
recreation;  third,  it  provides  coordination  between  the  agencies  involved 
in  recreation  and  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of 
Health;  fourth,  it  provides  for  the  rational  allocation  of  federal  gtanc- 
in-aid  assistance  among  the  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth, 

The  various  agency  outdoor  recreation  programs  reflect  the  most 
current  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  agencies  as  to  how  they  shall  proceed 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  mandated  responsibilities.  In  the  future,  the 
outdoor  recreation  programs  will  more  closely  reflect  the  findings  of  the 
agency  recreation  pcans  as  well  as  the  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
plan. 
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The  following  are  summaries  of  the  program  statements  for  the 
1971-76  period 

1.  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

2.  Penn.sylvania  Fish  Commission 

3.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

4.  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission 

5.  Department  of  Community  Affairs  --  Recreation  and 

Conservation  Division 

Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  -- 

Major  emphasis  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  over  the 
five-year  period  is  directed  to  (1)  the  development  of  new  State  parks 
acquired  under  PROJECT  70  and  (2)  the  rehabilitation  and  expansion  of 
existing  State  park  facilities. 

New  State  Parks  --  Over  thirty  projects  are  scheduled  for 
development  at  new  State  park  sites,  many  acquired  under  PROJECT  70.  These 
parks  are  located  in  or  near  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State  and 
are  designed  to  serve  primarily  an  urban  population.  The  type  of  projects 
scheduled  for  development  during  the  early  phases  of  the  program  Include, 
in  addition  to  recreation  development,  "basic  facilities"  such  as  dam  and 
utility  construction  and  highway  relocations. 

PROJECT  500  and  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Assistance 
will  be  the  primary  sources  of  funding  for  the  development  of  parks  acquired 
under  PROJECT  70.  Approximately  $63  Million  of  State  and  Federal  monies  would 
be  used  over  the  five-year  period  for  the  development  of  these  facilities. 

This  represents  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Department's  five-year  capital  invest- 
ment of  $127.6  Million. 
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Existing  State  Parks  --  In  view  of  the  fact  that  50  percent  of 


Pennsylvania's  existing  State  parks  are  over  thirty  years  old,  and  that 
the  use  of  State  park  facilities  continues  to  increase  (at  a rate  of  about 
1^3  million  visitor  days  per  year  since  1958),  the  Department  has  embarked 
on  an  accelerated  capital  investment  program  to  improve  and  expand  its 
existing  park  facilities. 

Major  emphasis  during  the  five-year  program,  period  will  be  on 
replacing  obsolete  or  installing  new  water  and/or  sanitary  systems.  A 
total  of  23  projects  of  this  type  totalling  more  than  $40  Million  are 
scbediilad  during  the  program  period  at  existing  parks.  These  projects 
would  be  funded  primarily  through  the  Commonwealth's  Capital  Program, 
process  and  supplemented  by  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
assistance.  The  remaining  capital  investment  during  this  period  of  some 
$25  Million  would  be  primarily  used  for  improving  or  providing  new  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  existing  State  Parks. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  -- 

Major  emphasis  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  during  the 
five-year  program  period  will  be  directed  toward  (1)  the  construction  of 
nev7  fish  hatcheries  and  improvements  and  modernization  of  existing  hatcheries; 
(2)  the  acquisition  and  development  of  fish  access  areas  and  fishing  lakes 
and  ponds;  and  (3)  improvements  to  fishing  streams  which  are  polluted  or 
otherwise  unfavorable  to  the  survival  of  fish. 

Fish  Hatcheries  --  Natural  reproduction  and  the  rate  of  growth 
of  certain  fish  species  is  not  adequate  in  many  waters,  especially  those 
near  the  urban  areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  produce  an  acceptable  level 
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of  recreati onai  fishing.  There  is  an  increasing  need  to  supplement  the 
aatura:  production  of  certain  species  of  fish  through  the  establishment 
of  fish  hatcheries. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  spend  nearly  one-half  of  its  total 
five-year  capital  investment  of  $14.3  million  for  the  construction  of  three 
new  hatcheries  and  improvements  to  existing  hatcheries.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing new  hatchery  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  over  $3  million. 

PROJECT  500  will  be  the  primary  source  of  funding  although  Federal  30R 
funds  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  cost  of  construction  where  eligible. 

Acquisition  and  Development  of  Fishing  Areas  and  Impoundments 
to  Streams  and  Waterways  --  A long-range  goal  of  the  Commission  is  to 
provide  at  least  one  access  area  every  ten  miles  along  the  :iiajor  rivers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition,  the  Commission  plans  to  (1)  acqiiire  and 
develop  access  sites  an  selected  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  in  order  to 
ensure  public  access  and  (2)  to  improve  selected  streams  and  waterways  through 
out  the  State.  Included  in  this  program  is  an  attempt  by  the  Fish  Commission 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  community  sponsored  fishing  ponds  within 
the  urban  areas. 

Pollution  of  many  miles  of  Pennsylvania  rivers  and  streams  has 
rendered  these  waters  unfavorable  to  the  growth,  reproduction  or  survival 
of  fish.  The  reduced  rate  of  natural  reproduction  in  many  waters  due  to 
pollution  and  sedimentation  is  inadequate  and  requires  stream  improvement 
in  addition  to  a heavy  investment  for  the  construction  of  new  hatchery 
facilities . 

Slightly  more  than  $5.7  million  would  be  allocated  during  this 
five-year  period  to  these  activities.  Of  this  total  $2.6  million  would 
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be  spent  for  development  of  access  sites  along  major  rivers  and  streams 
(many  were  acquired  PROJECT  70) , $1  million  would  be  used  to  acquire 
additional  access  sites,  dam  sites,  and  water  supply  areas,  $1  million 
would  be  spent  for  scream  and  waterway  improvements;  and  $400,000  would 
be  used  to  develop  urban  and  community  ponds.  A combination  of  PROJECT 
500,  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  assistance  and  Fish  Capital  nd? 
arc  proposed  to  finance  this  endeavor 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  -- 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  five-year  outdoor  recreaticr. 
program  includes  five  sub-programs:  (1)  Land  Acquisition;  (2)  Game  Kabita 
Improvement;  (3)  Road  Improvement;  (4)  Waterfowl  Improvement;  and  (5) 
Conservation  Education. 

The  Commission  plans  to  expend  nearly  $16.3  million  for  capital 
construction  during  the  five-year  program  period.  Major  emphasis  would 
be  directed  to  the  continuation  of  State  Game  Land  acquisition  and  the 
development  of  major  waterfowl  resource  areas.  Appi’oximately  $500,000 
to  $700,000  is  programmed  yearly  for  the  acquisition  of  new  game  lands 
for  public  hunting  and  game  habitat  areas.  The  specific  location  of  the 
land  to  be  acquired  is  as  yet  undetermined.  However,  acquisition  would 
primarily  consist  of  interior  holdings  within,  and  additions  to,  existing 
game  lands  and  the  acquisition  of  new  game  lands  as  they  become  available 
through  consent  of  the  owners.  There  are  over  1,000,000  acres  of  game 
land  located  throughout  Pennsylvania.  Much  of  the  land  is  located  in 
the  northern  tier  counties  where  costs  are  low.  There  is  no  State  Game 
Land  in  Philadelphia  or  Delaware  Counties. 
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The  second  major  aspect  of  the  Commission's  program  is  the  develop- 
ment of  wild  waterfowl  facilities.  A sxiccessful  waterfowl  project  is  currently 
in  operation  in  Pyniatuning  Reservoir  in  Crawford  County  and  a new  facility  is 
now  under  construction  at  Middle  Creek  in  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties.  The 
Commission  plans  to  expend  some  $1.5  million  during  the  five-year  period  for 
developing  waterfowl  facilities  in  six  strategic  locations  throughout  the  State. 

More  than  $12  million  of  the  total  $16.3  million  in  the  five-year 
capital  construction  costs  would  be  derived  from  the  Commonwealth's  PROJECT  500 
Program.  Game  Commission  funds  would  be  used  exclusively  for  land  acquisition 
and  could  be  supplemented  in  many  instances  by  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  assistance. 

Historical  and  Museum  Commission  -- 

The  primary  operating  objectives  of  the  Historical  and  Museum 
Commission  are  the  development  of  a balanced  program  emphasizing  improvements 
to  existing  historic  sites  and  museums  while  continuing  to  press  for  the 
establishment  of  a Statewide  historical  complex  through  new  preservation 
and  development. 

This  objective  is  reflected  throughout  the  Commission's  five- 
year  schedule  of  projects.  For  example,  as  part  of  its  program,  to  improve 
or  expand  existing  sites  and  museums,  the  Commission  has  allocated  approxi- 
mately $12  million  for  the  five-year  period  1971-1976.  This  would  include, 
in  part,  projects  for  the  William  Penn  Museum  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Museum  in  Lancaster,  Railroad  Museum  in  Strasburg,  Lumber  Museum  in 
Potter  County,  Somerset  Historical  Center,  Pithole  in  Venango  County,  Old 
Economy  in  Beaver  County,  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  in  Berks  County  and 
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Governor  Printz  Park  in  Delaware  County.  The  type  of  projects  scheduled 
at  these  selected  eites  range  from  the  installation  of  new  or  additional 
exhibit  units  to  the  development  of  wilderness  areas. 

The  second  part  of  the  Comir;ission‘ s program  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  allocation  of  about  $24  million  to  preserve  and  develop  new 
historic  sites  and  museums  such  as  the  Port  of  History  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Anthracite  Museum  Complex  in  Luzerne,  Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill 
Counties,  the  Bituminous-Coke  Museum  Complex  in  Fayette  County,  the 
Museum  of  the  Great  Lakes  at  Erie  and  others. 

The  cost  of  providing  both  improvements  to  existing  facilities 
and  the  development  of  new  facilities  would  be  met  with  funds  provided 
through  PROJECT  500  and  General  Obligation  Bonds,  An  expenditure  of  more 
chan  $39  million  would  be  required  over  the  five-year  period. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Comm.ission  could  receive  some  funds  in 
Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  assistance  over  the  period. 

However,  problems  have  been  encountered  in  the  past  in  qualif^/ing 
historical  projects  for  these  funds  due  to  their  historical  rather  than 
outdoor  recreation  orientation.  For  example,  since  the  inception  of  the 
L&WCF  program  in  Pennsylvania  in  1965,  only  three  Commission  projects 
amounting  to  less  than  $145,000  have  been  approved  for  Federal  assistance. 

It  appears  that  changes  in  the  Commission's  approach  designed  to  integrate 
outdoor  recreation  with  historical  development  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  Federal  outdoor  recreation  assistance.  In  certain  instances, 
such  as  the  Daniel  Boone  Homestead  project,  this  is  being  effectively 
accomplished. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  five-year  program  objectives 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  historic  sites  and  structures,  there  are  no 
acouisition  projects  scheduled  in  the  five-year  project  listing.  Acknowl- 
igirig  the  need  for  continued  historic  preservation,  the  Commission  has 
proposed  a program  of  assisting  local  groups  interested  in  preservation  through 
a system  of  grants -in-aid.  Although  the  details  of  this  program  have  not  been 
completed,  certain  Federal  funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Department  of  Community  Affairs  -- 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs'  five- 
year  outdoor  recreation  program  is  directed  toward  assisting  communities 
to  achieve  the  following  general  objectives: 

1.  To  enhance  coiranunity  attractiveness  through  the 
preservation  of  open  space  and  reclamation  of 
land  for  open  space  purposes. 

2.  To  assist  in  providing  adequate  recreation  and 
open  space  facilities  at  the  local  level. 

3.  To  encourage  inter-governmental  cooperation  in 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  park  and 
recreation  areas  and  facilities.  In  a broader 
sense,  to  pioneer  through  cooperation  on  parks 
and  recreation  new  areas  of  joint  action  for 
municipalities . 

4.  To  improve  the  quality  of  local  public  recreation 
areas  and  facilities. 
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The  Department  will,  on  a matching  basis,  make  $36,750,000  from 
PROJECT  50C  funds  available  to  local  governinents  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  obie-ctivesc  In  addition,  the  Department  anticipates  substantial 
funding  under  tin  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  which 
will  supplement  PROJECT  500  funds,. 

To  -serve  as  a general  guide  the  Department  has  apportioned  30 
percent  of  the  available  funds  eq'ually  among  six  regions;  the  remainder 
was  then  apportioned  among  -Lhe.  regions  on  the  basis  of  population.  This 
principle  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation's 
formula,  which  recognizes  geographic  regions  as  well  as  population. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 


The  Department  has  also  allocated  these  funds  to  the  regions 
along  functional  lines.  While  some  variations  in  these  percentages 
within  each  region  can  probably  be  anticipated,  an  overall  30-70  percent 
breakdown  on  a Statewide  basis  is  the  objective. 


FUNCTIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROJECT  500  FUNDS 
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Financing  Recreation  Projects 


The  rr:a£hoc,s  o£  implementing  the 


Commorrvreaith  Outdocr  Recreation 


Progrart'  In  tertfit  of  financing  individual  recreation  projects  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  availability  of  finaneirig  sources  and  the  eligibility  of 
projects  pronosed  under  a particular  funding  programo 

At  tue  present  time  the  three  inajor  programs  through  which 
Stats,  projects  'inay  be  implamgnted  are:  (1)  the  Statens  PROJECT  500  Special 
bond  Issue  ($200  million  avarl.abie  for  recreation  and.  conservation  j-vrojects) 
(2)  the  regular  State  Capital  Budget;  and  (3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  and  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 

Under  the  PROJECT  500  ?rogr.am5  the  Uepartment  of  Forests  and 
W.s.ter«  and  the  Fishj  Gamja,  and  Historical  and  M’usaum  Commissi share 
a total  of  $125  million  for  the  development  of  new  project-vw  The  Depart- 
ment of  Comriiunity  Affairs  administers  a $75  million  matching  grant-in-aid 


program  to  local  communities  for  acquisition  planning  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  sites ^ Proposed  PROJECT  500  projects  are  reviewed  by 
the  Stats  Planning  Board  for  concurrency  with  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Plario  Projects  which  are  in  accord  X7ith  the  plan  are  reco-mmended 
to  the  Governor  for  approval, 

A similar  administrative  procedure  has  been  established  for 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Program 


in  Pennsylvania,  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  Cotranonwealth  under  this 
program  are  allocated  to  the  participating  agencies  by  the  State  Liaison 
Officer  on  the  basis  of  the  agencies*  outdoor  recreation  programiS,  The.se 
programs  cover  a period  of  five  years  and  are  intended  to  show  all  projects 
proposed  for  authorization  during  the  periods  the:ir  relationships  to  State 
recreation  objectives ^ and  the  methods  of  financing  each  nroject. 


It  is  Commonwealth  practice  to  augment  the  funding  of  eligible 
PROJECT  500  and  Capital  Budget  projects  with  funds  provided  under  the 
Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  This  procedure  has  a 
mai'cipiier  effect  on  the  State's  recreation  by  reducing  the  total  amount 
of  State  dollars  required  for  an  individual  project  and  thus  freeing  that 
money  for  other  recreation  projects,  or  by  expanding  an  individual 
project  using  the  combination  of  State  and  Federal  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  special  State  and  Federal  outdoor  recreai  n 
programs,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  rely  heavily  on  the  State  Capital  Budget  as  a means 
of  financing  projects.  The  Capital  Budget,  covering  the  first  year  of 
the  Five-Year  State  Capital  Improvement  Program  prepared  by  the  State 
Planning  Board,  is  submitted  annually  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature, 
which  is  responsible  for  authorizing  the  construction  of  capital  projects. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  are  Special  Fund  agencies  which 
derive  funds  for  new  projects  from  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses  as  well  as  from  special  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which 
are  geared  specifically  to  assist  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  4 
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APPENDIX  I 


STANDAIIDS  ACCORDING  TO  COMMON  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  AREAS  AND  FACILITIES 

SPORTS  AND  PLAY  AREAS 
Sub "neighbor hood 


Small,  multi-purpose  outdoor  space 

a.  Open  space 

b.  Creative  play  structure 
e,g.,  playhouse 

climbing  apparatus 

2,500  square  feet  with 
approximately  one -half 
open  space  for  low 
organized  games;  creative 
play  structure 

Outdoor  space  for  games  and  sports 
e.g.,  court  games,  team  and 
individual  sports 

of  sufficient  size  to  play 
at  least  1/2  court  basket" 
ball;  not  necessarily 
regulation  size  which  would 
be  50'  by  84" 

Neighborhood 

Turf  for  field  sports 

3 acres  (approximately 
130,000  square  feet) 
gross  turf  area  for  field 
sports  with  no  one  parcel 
smaller  than  1/2  acre;  at 
least  one  parcel  with  no 
less  than  50  yards  running 
length  in  one  direction 

Multi-purpose,  hard  surface, 
all-weather  outdoor  court  area 

10,000  square  feet  hard 
surface  area  to  provide  at 
least  equivalent  of  two 

regulation  basketball  courcs 
which  can  be  multi-use  for 
badminton,  volleyball,  etc. 


Outdoor  space  for  recreational 
sports,  e.g,,  croquet,  horse- 
shoes, shuffleboard 

10,000  square  feet  aggregate 
preferably  parceled  our  to 
several  activity  locations 
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Individual  avid  dual  sports  (outdoor) 
e^g,,  tennis,  handball,  lawn  bowling 

one  battery  of  four  tennis 
courts;  other  facilities 
as  determined  by  community 
interest 

Indoor  physical  recreation  area 

at  least  the  size  of  1/2 
basketball  covirt,  although 
small  gymnasium  desirable 

Inter “Neighbor hood 

(Community  or  District) 


Outdoor  field  space  for  older 
yor th  and  adult  sports 

one  unit  regulation  size 
baseball  field  with  spectator 
facilities;  two  units  field 
space,  size  of  football 
field  for  football,  field 
hockey,  soccer  and  other 
field  games  --  dependent  on 
interest  of  community 

Special  outdoor  sports  facilities 
e, g..,  tennis  courts,  par  3 golf, 

9-11016  golf,  lawn  bowling,  handball 

tennis  center  with  spectator 
facilities;  plus  three  units 
of  special  sports  facilities 
as  determined  by  community 
interest 

Indoor  sports  facilities 

one  gymnasium  with  spectator 
facilities,  tennis  center 
(above)  preferably  indoor 

Citywide  or  Metropolitan 


Unique  outdoor  sports  facilities 
e.g.,  arenas,  stadiums 

one  sports  stadium 

Special  indoor  sports  facilities 

one  field  house  (containing 
one  or  more  gymnasiums) 

Golf  course 

18  hole  golf  course  for  low 
density  areas  (under  50,000 
population) 

36  hole  golf  course  for 
high  density  areas 
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Resional/County 


one  facility  dependent  upon 
regional  interest 


Outing  sports  facilities 
e,g.,  field  archery,  trap  and 
skeet  shooting,  pistol  range, 
bicycle  routes,  hostels, 
glider  base 


WATER  ACTIVITY 
Sub -Neighbor hood 


Water  activity  facility 
e,g.,  hydrant,  spray  pool, 
small  pool,  V7ater  table 
(raised  basin  with  circulating 
water) 


one  unit  --  hydrant, 
pool,  small  pool,  or 


table 


spray 

water 


Neighborhood 


Water  facility  - outdoor  pool 


one  unit  --  outdoor  pool 
where  population  density 
dictates 


Water  facilities 


Inter-neighborhood 
(Community  or  District) 


year-round  pool,  olympic- 
size  with  spectator 
facilities  (natatorium) 


Citywide  or  Metropolitan 

Water  areas  with  facilities  dependent  upon  natural 

(rivers,  lakes,  reservoirs)  resources 

e.go,  boating,  a natural  swim 
area,  ice  skating 


Regional/ County 


Water  bodies,  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams 

e.g.,  boating,  skiing,  fishing 


dependent  upon  natural 
resources  of  region; 
lake  zoning 
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WINTER  ACTIVITY 


Sub-Neighborhood 
(No  special  area  or  facility) 


Neighborhood 

Winter  activity  facility  or  area 

a.  Ice  area  for  skating 
(natural  frozen) 

b.  Sledding  slops 


Inter-neighborhood 
(Coiranunity  or  District) 

Winter  sports  1 artificial  ice  rink  per 

e.g. , ice  skating  tobogganing  community;  other  winter 

sports  as  feasibility  and 
community  demand  warrant 


a,  100,000  square  feet  skating 
area  (equivalent  in  size  to 
multi-purpose  area,  but 
separate  from) 

b.  natural  sloped  areas  free 
from  vehicular  travel;  not 
city  streets 


Citywide  or  Metropolitan 

Winter  dependent  upon  natural 

e.g.,  skiing,  ice  skating,  resources 

ice  fishing,  ice  skating 


Regional/County 


Predominantly  natural  area, 

including 

-snowmobiling 

-cross  country  and  downhill 
skiing 


NATURAL  AREAS 
Sub- neighborhood 


Natural  area 

- integral  to  open  space  system 

- area  for  quiet  activity 
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greenery  desirable ;preservation 
of  vegetation  where  possible 


Natural  area  with  trails  for 
non-motor i zed  travel 
Outdoor  education  laboratory 


Neighborhood 


could  be  along  connector 
links  in  open  space  system 
natural  areas  enhanced  by 
trailside  exhibits,  self- 
guiding  nature  trails,  et  al^ 


Inter- neighborhood 
(Community  or  District) 


Modified  natural  area  space 
with  facility  development 
e.g.,  picnic  areas,  trails, 
day  camping 
Ornamental  space 
e.g.,  plaza,  public  gardens 
memorials  including  fountains 
and  statues 
Interpretive  center 


20-50  acres 


as  community  interest  and 
philanthrophy  v7arrants 

integrated  with  outdoor 
education  center;  building 
floor  space  6-7,500  square 
feet;  including  display 
area,  comfort  facilities, 
small  assembly,  couple 
small  rooms,  workshop  area 


Citywide  or  Metropolitan 

Unique  nature-oriented  facilities  one  nature-oriented  facility 

e.g, , zoo,  planetarium,  botanical 

gardens 

Generally  natural  areas  with  100-200  acres 

developments 

e.g.,  bike  routes,  parkways, 
scenic  views,  picnic  areas, 
day  camp  sites ; motorized 
and  horse  trails  dependent 
on  the  size  and  terrain  of 
natural  acreage 


Regional/ County 


Predominantly  natural  area,  500-700  acres  in  tracts  of 

including  no  less  than  250-300  acres 

e„g.,  wildlife  preserve, 

primitive  area,  cross 

country  and  down  hill  skiins, 

farm  display,  motorized  trails 
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a»g*5  (snowmobiling) 3 horse 
trails,  hiking  trails, 
picnicking;  where  appropriate, 
day  and  resident  cairp  facilities 
and  expensive  outdoor  education 
complex 


INDOOR  FACILITIES* 
Sub-neighborhdod 


Comriiunication  space 
e , for  conversation, 
3 -orytelling 


one  unit  --  cluster  of  at 
least  two  tables  with  benches 
accommodating  at  least  12 
people 


Neighborhood 


Communication  space 

Building  (indoor  space) 

Multi-purpose  rrieeting  rooms 
bi  Assembly  area 
c.  Specialized  activity  areas 
e, g, , crafts 


small  natural  "bowl,"  slope 
or  greensward  for  forum,  area,’ 
not  benches  along  walkway; 
school  facilities  should  be 
used,  if  inadequate  or 
unavailable  in  the  specific 
neighborhood,  there  should 
be  a separate  recreation 
center  with  the  features 
indicated,  as  vrell  as 
provision  for  the  necessary 
amenities 


Inter-neighborhood 


Spectator  facilities  one  outdoor  amphitheater, 

permanent  bleachers  where- 
required  with  portable 
bleachers  for  league  and 
tournament  play 

Historical  sits  preservation  of  site 

(building  areas)  where 
appropriate,  including 
appurtenance  and/or 
descriptive  areas 


*For  social,  cultural,  and  other  activities;  sports  facilities  are 
included  in  a separate  continuum. 
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Citywide  or  Metropolitan 


Unique  social  and  cultural 
facilities 

e«g.,  civic  center,  museums, 
cultural  centers,  symphony 
hall,  art  gallery 

one  facility  for  performing 
acts,  e.g,,  dram.atics , dance 
production,  and  m.usic 
one  fine  arts  facility 
e.g.,  space  for  art  gallery 
convention  hall  does  not 
qualify  without  other 
features  (not  necessarily 
single  purpose  buildings; 
in  addition  to  amphitheater) 

Regional /County 

(No  special  area  or  facility) 
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DESCRIPTIVE 

CHARACTERISTICS 


ENVIRONMENT  (PHYSICAL  SETTINGS) 


PHYSICAL  RECREATION 


POPULATION  UNIT 
DISTRIBUTIONS 

SUB-NEIGHBORHOOD 

Urban  inner  city  core  or 
in  high  density  housing 
developments;  may  be  one 
or  nore  vathin  a neighbor- 
hood of  high  density. 


Very  high  density 

Walk-to  areas 
Mini  (vest)  parks 
Parklets 

Some  units  for  specific 
age  groups 


Natural  area-part  of  community 
open  space  system-running 
throughout  the  physical  setting 
from  subneighborhood  outward. 
Includes  trees  and  ground  cover. 
Water  activity  related  to  density 
- hydrant  spray, spray  pools, small 
swim  pools. 

May  need  two  or  more  close 
together  to  serve  age  groups 


Small,  multi-purpose  play 
space — open , equipment 
Space  for  games  and  sports, 
e.g.,  court  games,  team 
and  individual  sports 
Water  activity-oriented  to 
participant 

Mobile  and  portable  play 


Outd: 

U 

Cods' 

Stl! 

si' 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

Dstermined  by  barriers 
aid  bridges;  population 
will  vary  by  density 
oT  area: 

high  density  areas- 
8-10,000  pop. 
medium  density  areas- 
2,500-5,000  pop. 
sparse  density  areas- 
whole  township  or 
borough  may  be  one 
neighborhood 


Note:  Facilities  in  each 
unit  do  not  have  to  be  on 
the  same  site.  If  in 
densely  populated  area, 
each  unit  should  provide 
a multiple  of  areas/ 
facilities  avilable  in 
lower  unit. 

Note:  Some  units  for 
specific  age  groups. 


Natural  areas  - pedestrian 
traffic  primarily. 

Outdoor  Education  Laboratory 
Water  activity  facility, 
e.g.,  outdoor  pool 
Winter  sports  facility, 

e.g.  outdoor  ice  skating  rinks, 
sledding/coasting  hills 
Walk-to  distance 


Field  sports  area  (turf) 
Multi-purpose  court  area, 
all-weather  surfacing 
Large  indoor  physical 
recreation  area, 
e.g.,  school  gymnasium. 
Outdoor  space  for  minor 
sports, 

e.g. , horseshoes,  croquet 
snuff leboard , handball , 
bocci . 


m 

FOOD 

i'j: 

Cc- 

H 

reo 


INTERNEIGHBORHOOD 
(Community  or  District) 

Service  area  equal  to 
3-4  neighborhoods,  or 
possibly  existing 
school  districts 

high  density  areas- 
25-40,000  pop. 
medium  density  areas 
10-20,000  pop. 
sparse  density  areas 
neighborhood  unit 
coincides 


May  have  to  depend 
on  county  and  state  for 
metropolitan  services. 


Continuation  of  open  space  system 
with  community  separators — 
bridges — connector  corridors — 
stream  easements,  e.g.,  river/ 
stream  paths. 

Natural  areas  for  trails,  picnic 
sites,  day  camp. 

Interpretive  Center-year-round 
sv/im  facility,  winter  sports 

Pedestrian  malls  - shopping  areas 


Special  sports  facilities 
tennis  courts,  la’-m 
bowling  par  3 golf 
Field  areas  for  older 
youth  and  adult  sports 
Recreation  Center  - 

school  with  recreation 
wing . 


Sre 

iv 

p 

a 

h: 

Bov: 


CITY-WIDE  OR  METROPOLITAN 

In  high  density  areas, 
may  have  more  than 
one  unit 


Rj)GIQNAL  OR  COUNTY 


Special  and/or  unique 
facility 

Concession.-,  operated 
with  fet  ''charges 
Facility  :-hould  not 
imply  that  it  serves 
all  age  groups. 


Large  natural  area, 

e.g.,  recreation  vehicle  trails, 
motorized  trails,  horseback 
trails. 

Parkways,  scenic  views,  water 
a ct i vity , e.g., boat ing , 
fishing,  ice  skating, 
natural  swimming. 

Winter  area, 
e.g.,  skiing 

Reservoirs. lakes, e.g. sailing 
marinas 


Unique  facilities, 
e.g. , arenas, 
stadiums 


N.'itural/f  rimii.ive  areas 


large  natural  area,  wildlife 
preserves,  primitive  area. 

Water  impoundments, 

e .  g. , boating,  water  skiing 
fishing,  sailing-marinas. 

Outirig  sports, 

f. g.,  field  archery,  trap  and 
sheet . 

Camping — trailer,  tenting,  family 
organized. 


Winter  sports  lodge 


Me 

e. 

Dan: 

Race 


SOCIAL 

CULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

AESTHETIC-CREATIVE 

NECESSARY  A^S^■ITIES 
(QUALITY  dete.ri-;i:;a::tS/ 

Outd::or  communication 
space 

e.g.,  small  group 
Conservation  area  -quiet, 
shade!  area  for 
sitting 

Historic  preservation  if 
apircpriate  and  specific 
to  surroundings 

Mobile  and  portable  equip- 
ment 

Quiet  area  in  natural 
setting  for  imaginative 
play-storytelling 

Plaza  - water  features, 
e.g.,  spray  fo'untain 

Landscaping  st  al- 
with  year-rouni  ".--i;.- 
tenance 

Protection  from  weather, 
e.g., windbreak 

Sitting  space  - ;'e-  jr.es 
Drinking  water 

Multi-pirpose  meeting 
rooms 

Large  assembly  (auditor- 
i’am)  area 

Communi :ation  space, 
e.g.,  lounge,  teenage 
recreation  space 

Display  space  (museum) 

Store  windows  and  vacant 
stores 

Specialized  activity  areas, 
e.g.,  crafts 
i.jte:  Participation  in 
recreational  sports  reflects 
: .1' ural/ethnic  background. 

Youth  group  meeting  space 
Schools — churches  for 

4-H,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  etc. 

Meeting  rooms  for  clubs 
and  hobby  groups 

In  addition 

Sanitary  faciiities- 
winterized 

Vending  machines 

Warming  area-winter 
sports 

Circulation  corridors, 
e.g., bicycle  paths, 
walks 

Accessibility  _'cr 
handicapped 

Office  - maintenance, 
supplies 

Parking,  e.g.,bicy'-e 
racks 

Staff  teleri.one 

Lighting  -vancal 

Syecta.'.or  f^ci^ities 
(vicarious  par:ici- 
pation,  e.g. , bleacha^, 
amphitheaters) 

Banquet  hall 

Bowling  alleys  - billiard 
par]  < • 

Historical  preservation, 
i:'  appropriate 

Unique  community 
restoration  or  tourist 
attraction 

Dramatic  playhouse 

Model  airplane  flying 
area 

Hot  Rod  drag  strip 

Machine  shop 

Enlarged  ornamental 

e.g.,  fountain  in  plaza 
with  appropriate 
architecture 

SEE  ENVIRONMENT 

and  general 

In  addition 

Vehiciular  - autc  roads, 

Food  service 

In  addition 

Protective  standar  i 
safeguard  public  and 
en"ir'''nment 

Review  and  approva^  - .• 
st-ate  agencies 

In  addition 

Watershed  protev"'  iwi. 

Flood  plain  easemer  ’ a 

1 

1 

Unique  facilities, 
e.g. , civic  center 

Dance  pavilion 

Race  tracks 

Unique  facilities, 

--.g,  museums,  cultural 
c ent  er  s , symphony  hall , 
zoos,  aviary,  conserva- 
*■  ory 

G i :en  tours-carriage 
ri  :es 

Unique  facilities, 
e.g.,  historic  restor- 
ations, monuments,  battle 
sites,  industrial, 
commercial  exhibits, 
government  centers, 
libraries,  acquariums, 
planetariums,  observatory 
Guided  tours 

Nature  center 

Unique  facilties, 

e.g.,  formal  gardens, 
arboretums 

Overlooks  - scenic  spots 

Regional  folk  lance  and/..''  music  center 

Art  colony  resident  instructors 

Interpretive  center  for 
natural  and  man-made 
unique  sites 

Soil  conservation  - 
reclamation  site 

Regional  craf'^s  or 
music  workshop  and 
conference  center 

APPENDIX  II 


The  Planning  Process 

The  Standards  Workshop  which  was  convened  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  on  November  5-7 ^ 1969 ^ to  guide  the  development  of  rec- 
reation Standards  for  Pennsylvania,  concentrated  its  attention  upon  the 
planning  process  itself  rather  than  upon  definitive  standards.  Because 
this  process  is  essentially  identical  with  that  required  in  a community 
planning  situation,  it  is  presented  here  both  as  an  explanation  of  how 
the  standards  were  developed  and  as  a potential  tool  for  community  rec- 
reation planners. 

This  planning  process  views  activity  (as  opposed  to  facilities) 
and  what  activity  can  do  as  the  goal.  Paramount  are  the  recreational 
areas  and  facilities  which  meet  the  objectives  of  planned  community 
development.  These  three  criteria,  which  are  of  a practical  nature 
and  adaptable  to  the  local  situation,  are  an  attempt  to  overcome  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  outdoor  recreation  space  standards,  such  as  firm 
quantity  ratios  of  population  to  facilities  or  areas,  little  or  no 
recognition  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  being  served, 
violation  of  the  natural  environm.ent , and  the  tendency  toward  stereo- 
typed areas  and  facilities  regardless  of  population  to  be  served.  The 
process  does  not  concern  itself  directly  with  operational  aspects  of 
personnel  and  financing,  although  these  are  recognized  as  extremely 
important  in  providing  any  service. 

The  Standards  Workshop  dealt  with  two  aspects  of  the  planning 
process:  Section  1,  entitled  "The  Process  Flow,”  sets  forth  a process 
of  community  analysis  in  five  steps,  interrelating  the  needs  of  the 
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ifi.dividu@,l  aad  the  couMunityj,  physical  planning ^ and  the  uniqueness  of  a 
coKEsanity,  i.e,,  the  specific  environment  and  population  characteristics 
peculiar  to  that  community 3 to  arrive  at  area  and  facility  needs.  Each 
part  is  described  separately. 

Section  2 develops  a matrix  showing  what  areas  and  facilities 
for  various  population  units  provide  the  physical  resource  for  participant 
opportunities  in  six  areas  of  recreational  experience  ””  environmental., 
ecucational,  aesthetic-creative,  physical,  social  and  cultural.  Specific 
quantitative  standards  were  not  a part  of  the  Workshop's  deliberations, 
but  were  developed  after  the  Workshop  by  the  Penn  State  faculty  using  the 
matrix  as  the  basis  for  the  standards. 


Section  1 
The  Process  Flow 

The  process  flow  has  five  integral  parts.  The  first  three  rep- 
resent the  three  types  of  criteria  which  may  be  put  to  use  in  developing 
a plan  to  satisfy  present  and  projected  needs: 

(a)  Individual  and  societal  needs  which  can  be  met  through 
recreational  experiences. 

(b)  Functional  units  which  can  provide  opportunities  for  the 
recreational  experiences. 

(c)  Necessary  amenities  as  support  elements  to  the  functional 
units. 

The  fourth  part  involves  an  inventory  and  assessment  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  community  to  which  the  criteria  are  to  be  applied;  and,  the  fifth  part, 
as  a result  of  such  application,  provides  information  on  present  and 
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projected  quality  and  quantity  needs  for  a specific  population  area 
(community).  Each  of  the  parts  is  described  briefly  in  this  section. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  individuals  m^y  think  of  the 
process  as  too  theoretical  and  idealistic,  too  complex  and  sophisticated 
for  general  use.  To  the  contrary,  the  Workshop  participants  felt  that 
it  could  provide  a much  needed  practical  set  of  guidelines  for  the  local 
comiriunity . It  should  be  emphasized  that  Part  3 does  not  in  any  way 
intend  to  represent  a finished  product;  but,  in  fact,  is  only  a beginning. 
Neither  the  time  allocated  nor  the  funds  available  for  this  Study  permitted 
a detailed  study  of  this  process  and  formulation  of  the  criteria.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  information  available  for  establishing  sound, 
workable  criteria  for  each  of  the  first  three  parts  x^hich  could  serve 
well  as  the  base.  Then,  vjith  adequate  field  experimentation  in  communities, 
within  a few  years  the  criteria  of  the  first  three  ps^ts-  of  the  process 
should  stabilize  so  that  they  may  be  used  realistlc^llyL^nd  ,pasily_^  by  $he 
local  community  officials  and  agency  representatives  completing  Parts  4 
and  5,  Thus,  the  criteria  in  fact  become  the  "standards"  upon  which 
community  planning  can  be  based. 


THE  PROCESS  FLOW 


PLANNING  CRITERIA 

PART  1 

PART  2 

PART  3 

Desirable  recreation 

Functional  Units 

Necessary  amenities 

experiences 

d 3 

to  provide 

Support  Elements 

to  meet 

to 

Opportunities  for 

Functional  Units 

Individual  and  societal 

participant 

needs 

experiences 
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Applied  to 


PART  4 

THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  - INVENTORY  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Ac  Environjaves-tal  Characteristics  B.  Population  Characteristics 

" physical  resources  - present 

- bridges  and  barriers  - projected 


Results  in 
PART  5 

THE  DETE.RldIMTION  OF  AREA  AND  FACILITY  NEEDS 
(Indoor  and  Outdoor) 

present  needs 
projected  needs 


Part  1 ; Individual  and  Societal  Needs  Met  Through  Experiences  for  Partic- 
ipants 

There  are  volumes  written  on  individual  and  societal  needs,  but 
seldom  do  they  become,  translated  into  recreational  experiences  desirable 
for  the  individual  or  into  an  overall  planning  process  related  to  recreation 
and  park  services.  Part  1 is  concerned  with  this  translation,  with  activity 
and  what  activity  can  do  for  the  participant,  and  facilities  and  areas  as  a 
vehicle  to  facilitate  the  opportunities  for  participant  experiences.  It  is 
recognized,  that  other  eleusents  are.  essential  to  facilitation,  such  as  leader- 
ship. 

There  are  essentially  two  aspects  within  Part  It  the  Needs  and 
the  Experience. 

A.  Individual  and  Societal  Needs 
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Needs,  such  as  development  and  basic  needs , (social , physical, 
intellectual,  emotional,  spiritual,  etc.)  for  all  ages  and  societal 
concerns  (racial  tensions,  poverty,  etc.,),  must  be  identified  in  relation 
to  the  contributions  of  recreation.  Then,  the  objectives  of  recreation 
and  park  services  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  participant  outcomes. 

B.  Desirable  Recreation  Experience 

The  objectives  established  on  the  basis  of  individual  and  societal 
needs  must  be  tra'nslated  into  actionable  experiences  for  participants  in 
order  for  the  needs  to  be  met  through  recreational  activity.  For  example, 
one  of  the  developmental  needs  of  children  is  big  muscle  development,  which 
may  be  partially  met  through  using  certain  types  of  climbing  devices.  The 
desirable  experience,  then,  is  use  of  the  device.  The  nature  of  the  device 
and  manner  in  which  it  may  be  provided  is  contained  in  Part  2,  Functional 
Units . 

Presently  program  formulation  is  based  upon  certain  activities 
within  program  fields,  such  as  sports,  crafts,  social  recreation,  nature, 
dramatics,  etc.,  being  offered  to  all  age  groups,  both  sexes,  and  all  socio- 
economic levels.  This  approach  focuses  upon  the  individual  and  his  experi- 
ences, rather  than  upon  an  activity  without  regard  for  its  purpose.  (In  a 
very  broad  sense,  six  categories  of  experience  have  been  sp^scified  in 
Section  2.)  However,  for  experiences  to  function  as  criteria  or  standards 
for  planning  purposes,  considerable  detailed  study  would  need  to  be  given 
in  relating  needs  to  objectives  for  recreation  as  translated  into  desirable 
experiences  are  actionable  through  programming. 

There  are  no  misconceptions  that  recreation  is  the  panacea  for 
individual  and  societal  ills  for  which  some  people  are  looking;  however, 
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th«r®  is  a belief  that  recreation  does  in  fact  contribute  to  the  well* 
being  of  ®a  individual  and  the  enhaaceraent  of  a quality  life  within 
society. 

Fart  2 : Functional.  Units  to  Provide  Opportunities  for  Participant  Experl* 
ences 

Activity  clusters  There  are  a number  of  ways  to  provide  rec- 
■ ;;ion  opportunity.  These  ways  inay  be  viewed  as  clusters  of  activities 
with  each  cluster's  activities  serving  the  same  or  similar  purposes.  As 
an  example,  all  those  recreational  activities  which  are  based -upon  non- 
motorized,  self-propelled  and  controlled  land  locomotion  can  be  clustered 
riding  skates,  scooters,  bicycles,  wagons,  sleds,  skiis,  or  toboggans,  etc 
Activities  within  a cluster  might  substitute  one  for  another  if  finances, 
space,  equipment,  age,  physical  resources,  etc,,  make  one  more  feasible 
than  another.  Where  there  are  several  generally  equal  alternatives,  the 
interests  of  the  people  should  be  the  determinant  in  activity  selection. 

Each  activity  within  an  activity  cluster  should  have  specifi- 
cations for  the  amount  of  space  it  required,  the  optimum  number  of 
participants  it  can  handle,  the  structural  specifications,  and  the  cost. 

If  the  experience  desired  is  for  the  child  to  acquire  an  appreciation 
for  individual  and  team  competition,  this  can  be  provided  through  any  of 
a number  of  sports  which  would  be  grouped  within  a cluster  and  which 
require  stated  areas  and  facilities.  Accordingly,  the  planner  would 
look  at  the  physical  resources  available,  the  population  character- 
istics, etc,,  and  select  that  particular  sport  which  best  meets  the 
local  need,  within  financial  and  physical  limitations.  If  there,  is  a 
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small  space  and  many  children,  the  sport  should  be  selected  which  has  the 
highest  participant  rate  for  the  space  and  cost.  If  there  is  a high  densi  ty 
area,  there  may  need  to  be  more  than  one  sport  area  or  facility.  These 
become  ’’building  blocks”  in  need  specification,  i.e.,  the  type  and  quantity 
is  specified  for  given  population  units  in  order  to  meet  the  indicated  need. 

Functional  Units  There  are  activity  facilities  which  can  be 
advantageously  located  adjacent  to  each  other.  Such  combinations  of  com- 
patible activity  facilities,  known  as  ’’functional  units,”  foriri  the  use 
zones  or  use  patterns  of  parks.  For  example,  a functional  unit  might  include 
the  compatible  activities  of  picnicking,  hiking,  boating,  and  horseshoes.  A 
field  archery  range  would  be  incompatible  with  this  unit.  The  guidelines 
for  formulating  compatible  functional  units  are  a second  aspect  of  criteria 
within  Part  2. 

Using  the  activity  clusters  for  specific  needs  in  conjunction  with 
the  formulation  of  functional  units  provides  a key  step  in  the  planning 
process  (in  contrast  to  traditional  standards  of  a people  facilities  and 
areas  ratio).  As  an  example  of  a very  simple,  large  activity  cluster 
(physical  recreation),  the  following  chart  describes  possible  physical 
recreation  areas  or  facilities  which  might  be  provided  for  the  various 
population  units.  It  is  recognized  that  no  activity  is  exclusively  limited 
to  one  age  group,  but  that  certain  activities  are  generally  favored  at 
specific  ages. 
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POPULATION  UNIT 

Sub- neighborhood 

At  this  level,  provision  should 
be  made  to  allow  use  of  personal 
equipment,  Sogo,  roller  skates, 
tricycles,  wagons^  balls  etCo 


Nc  ghborhood 

Many  activity  facili.ties  provided 
at  a lower  unit  could  be  provided 
in  a larger  unit  if  (a)  no  lower 
unit  exists  or  (b)  if  the  larger 
unit  services  the  lower  population 
units  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
larger  unit„  It  is  i.mportant  to 
consider  scope  of  sert'ice,  capacity, 
scale,  refinement,  and  unit-user 
cost  benefit  factors 


In ter- neighborhood 


AREA  OR  FACILITY  EXAMPLE 


running  space 
climbing  apparatus- 
jumping levels 
activated  apparatus 
all-weather  game  courts, 
e.go,  for  badminton, 
basketball,  half-courts, 
volleyball,  handball, 
paddleball,  shuffleboard 


larger  running  space 
physical  development  play 
facility 

biddy-ball  courts 
basketball  courts 
water  activity  area 
tennis  courts 
pool 

racing  loop 
softball  field 
natural  ice  skating  and 
ice  hockey  area 
dancing  area 
walking  paths 
sledding  slopes 


little  league  ball  fields 
regulation  baseball  fields  - 
football,  soccer- 
toboggan  runs 

artificial  ice  skating  rink 
boating  waters  small 
man-made  lakes;  still  ponds 
racing  pool 
diving  tank 
bike  routes 
hiki'ng  trails 
horseback  trails 
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Cit^^/7ide  or  Metropolitan 


golf  courses 
swimming  beach 
ski  area 

boating  in  lake,  river,  or 
reservoir 

unique  sports  facilities 


Regional /County 


outing  activities  based 
upon  natural  resources 


Part  3;  Necessary  A;flenitles  as  the  Support  Elements  for  Functional  Units 

It  is  true  that  the  functional  units  can  be  placed  upon  an  area 
and  used  without  the  support  elements  described  in  this  part;  however,  for 
optimiim  use  there  are  support  elements  which  should  be  considered  as 
necessary  amenities.  These  amenities  are  required  for  an  individual  to 
participate  comfortably,  conveniently,  and  safely  in  the  functional  units 
when  grouped  together  into  a recreation  area  and  facility.  They  should 
not  be  considered  ’’luxuries”  in  planning,  but  essentials.  The  amenities 
required  for  a specific  area  will  depend  upon  its  location  and  function. 
There  are  various  types  of  amenities  which  must  be  considered  including: 

a.  Sanitary  facilities  - rest  rooms  (winterized  in  some 
situations),  drinking  fountains 

b.  Protection  from  weather  - shelters,  windbreaks  (e.g., 
natural  shrubbery) , warming  area  for  winter  sports 

c.  Access  and  traffic  circulation  =>  circulation  corridors, 
accessibility  for  the  handicapped 

d.  Parking  - bicycle  racks,  automobile  parking 

e.  Aesthetics  - year-round  maintenance,  landscaping 

f.  Office  “ telephone  access,  supply  storage,  maintenance 
center 
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go  Food  services  - vending  machines,  concession  stand 

h.  Safety  “ vandal  and  general  lighting,  park  police 
stations,  directional  signs 

i.  Communication  space  - benches  and  tables,  small 
assembly  areas „ 

Part  4 ; The  Uniqueness  of  the  Congnunity  --  Inventory  and  Assessment 
Part  4 is  concerned  with  those  specific  environmental  and 
p i/alation  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  that  community.  It 
is  composed  of  the  usual  inventory  of  resources  and  population 
characteristics  frequently  done  by  physical  and  social  planners.  The 
inventory  and  assessment  should  include  not  only  present  status  but 
also  the  projected  population  and  potential  resources. 

Environmental  characteristics  It  is  important  that  the 
community's  landscape  be  inventoried  for  positive  and  negative  elements 
affecting  recreation  and  park  facility  location.  Location  of  water, 
land  and  vegetation  types  favorable  for  recreation  development  must  be 
mapped  out.  Sources  of  air  and  water  pollution,  centers  of  congestion 
(railroad  yards,  airports,  industrial  areas),  excessively  steep  land 
(suitable  perhaps  for  open  space  but  not  for  recreation),  etc.,  must 
be  identified.  Also,  the  "bridges,"  such  as  good  pedestrian  corridors, 
overpasses,  underpasses,  good  .mass  transit,  etc.,  and  "barriers," 
including  steep  slopes,  rivers,  expressways  separating  recreation  areas 
and  users,  "unwritten"  social  limitations  (e.g.,  gang  turfs),  etc.,  must 
hotoo.hjy  be  identified  within  a community  but  also  understood  in  defining 
neighborhoods . 

Population  characteristics  include  total  number,  distribution  by 
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neighborhoods  (density),  age,  economic  status,  etc.  Often  this  element  is 
well-defined  by  the  cOifimunity  planners.  The  community  must  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  population  units  (see  Section  2).  Normally  the  neighborhood  would 
be  used  as  the  base  unit  with  other  units  related  to  it.  Logical  units  are 
the  sub-neighborhood,  the  neighborhood,  inter-neighborhood,  citywide,  and 
regional  or  county. 

Fart  5:  The  Determination  of  Area  and  Facility  Needs  (Indoor  and  Outdoor) 

If  the  planning  criteria  set  forth  in  Parts  1,  2 and  3 are  properly 
applied  to  the  community's  resources  in  consideration  of  its  population 
characteristics  (Part  4) , then  the  needs  for  indoor  and  outdoor  recreational 
areas  and  facilities  should  be  determined  (Part  5)»  This  process  provides 
quantitatively  the  number  and  kind  of  recreation  activity  or  experience 
components  needed  to  service  the  population,  and  also  indicates  the  location 
and  cost  factors  involved. 

Utilizing  the  Need  Index,  a priority  schedule  can  be  developed 
which  will  provide  for  orderly  development  within  the  corrmunity.  This 
development  can  be  guided  and  directed  by  use.  of  a neighborhood  comparison 
support  to  the  decisioR-making  priority  for  services  process. 

Dissemination  of  information  and  data  for  public  understanding  -- 
In  the  determination  of  needs  and  the  development  of  a plan,  the  involvement 
of  the  citizenry  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Planning  Process.  The 
major  goverriment  and  citizen  groups  (neighborhood,  "block,"  housing 
committees,  etc.)  whose  cooperation  and  reactions  are  needed  should  be 
identified.  Channels  of  coaimunication,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  use  of  available  mass  media,  informational  reports  and  technical 
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bulletins,  newsletters  and  speakers  bureaus,  must  be  established  and  used 
for  dissemination  of  information^  In  addition,  mechanisms  must  also  be 
established  to  facilitate  citizen  involvem-ent  in  each  step  of  the  Planning 
Process, 

Section  2 

Matrix  Interrelating  Areas  and  Facilities  Within  Population 
Units  to  Participant  Recreational  Experiences 

This  section  endeavors  to  establish  a matrix  of  area  and  facility 
criteria  or  "standards,"  that  is,  a chart  of  what  areas  and  facilities  are 
desirable  to  offer  various  recreational  experiences  within  different  popu- 
lation units.  In  developing  the  matrix,  the  focus  is  upon  what  the  area 
or  facility  can  contribute  to  people,  that  is,  upon  the  activity  (experi- 
ences) of  the  people,  rather  than  upon  the  facility.  Therefore,  one  axis 
(horizontal  headings  across  the  top  of  the  matrix)  is  related  to  "activity" 
in  terms  of  the  opportunities  for  recreational  experiences;  the  other  axis 
(vertical  headings  on  left  side  of  matrix)  is  related  to  a unit  of  people, 

I 

a geographical  service  areao  When  read  as  a whole,  the  matrix  of  inter- 
relationships can  be  seen,  i„e.  , the  areas  and  facilities  are  identified 
which  provide  opportunities  for  experiences  within  a designated  category 
for  a given  population  or  geographic  service  area. 

Recreati.  .^'-i  Experiences  (Horizontal  axis)  Rather  than  take 
wholly  the  traditional  approach  to  the  classification  of  activities,  i.e,, 
program  fields  (music,  nature,  arts  and  crafts,  dram_atics , sports,  etc,), 
experiences  have  been  clustered  into  six  rnajor  categories  --  physical, 
social,  cultural,  educational,  aesthetic- creative  and  environment. 
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Population  Unit  (Vertical  axis)  --  Traditional  standards  relate, 


in  part,  to  gross  acreage  or  facility  units  per  population  quantity  (e.g., 
parklet  1^  acres  to  1,000  population;  1 softball  field  to  3,000  population); 
also,  a service  radius  is  often  indicated  in  miles  (e.g.,  tot  lot  1/8  mile). 
This  approach,  as  commonly  interpreted,  does  not  give  adequate  consideration 
to  the  natural  association  of  people  and  the  associations  induced  by  natural 
and  artificial  (man-made)  barriers  within  the  coirnnunity  (e.g.,  rivers, 
arterial  highways,  railroads,  gang  turfs).  The  population  units  specified 
on  the  matrix  endeavor  to  give  full  consideration  to  the  natural  association 
of  people,  specifically,  the  sub-neighborhood,  the  neighborhood,  the  inter- 
neighborhood, the  citywide  area,  and  the  regional  or  county  area.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  all  five  population  units  would  manifest  themselves 
completely  only  in  large  urban  centers  because  cf  the  cost  and  insufficient 
people  to  support  such  facilities;  however,  every  population  center  shotald 
provide  areas  and  facilities  for  full  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  six 
categories  of  experience  as  determined  by  the  Need  Index.  Only  for  urban 
core  areas  and  other  high  density  housing  areas  would  there  be  a sub- 
neighborhood unit,  while  for  population  centers  of  under  25,000  or  so, 
there  would  probably  be  no  intermediary  inter-neighborhood  or  district 
population  unit,  but  rather,  neighborhoods,  a citywide  unit,  and  the  county 
unit. 


Quality  of  Experience  (Araenities)  --  An  area  or  facility  alone 
does  not  make  a quality  experience,  but  it  can  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a quality  experience.  To  enhance  such  opportunity,  however,  there  are 
certain  necessary  araenities  related  to  areas  and  facilities  that  should  be 
considered  as  a part  of  the  planning.  To  date,  "standards’*  have  not  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  amenities  of  areas  and  facilities.  It  will 
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be  noted  on  the  matrix  (right  hand  column)  that  there  are  recommended 
amenities,  an  essential  element  for  quality  experiences. 

Definition  of  Quantity  of  Areas  and  Facilities  The  matrix 
does  not  set  forth  quantitative  standards  in  the  traditional  manner.  It 
is  based  upon  a '’components  concept,**  that  is,  there  are  specific  types 
of  areas  and  facilities  recommended  for  the  various  population  units  to 
provide  opportunities  in  the  different  categories  of  recreational  ex- 
periences „ The  types  of  areas  and  facilities  are  not  combined  into 
traditional  aggregates,  such  as  a *'park,®*  ''playground,*'  "neighborhood 
park,"  etc.,  but  are  considered  as  individual  entities  to  be  combined 
into  functional  units  and  placed  within  the  physical  environment 
according  to  the  best  planning  principles  for  that  community.  This 
approach  is  deemed  superior  to  the  present  approach  to  aggregates  on 
three  bases:  (1)  it  pfermits  the  planner  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
natural  characteristics  and  amenities  of  the  community;  (2)  it  permits 
utilization  of  small  spaces,  particularly  in  the  urban  core  city  where 
there  is  inadequate  space  to  provide  the  recommended  aggregate  area;  and 
(3)  it  fosters  the  activity  cluster  concept,  i,e,,  that  activities  cluster 
themselves  by  similar  characteristics  related  ...to  participant  values.  It 
is  the  "peoples  choice"  as  to  what  they  wish  to  have,  upon  their  own 
specific  area. 

The  recommended  criteria  for  areas  and  facilities  presented  in 
the  matrix  do  have  three  aspects  of  quantity;  areas  and  facilities  as  a 
unified  system  extending  from  the  sub-neighborhood  through  the  region  or 
county;  adequate  areas  and  facilities  of  a common  characteristic;  and  the 
nature  of  ownership  of  areas  and  facilities.  A basic  premise  of  the  itiatrix 
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is  that  the  areas  and  facilities  should  be  a unified  whole,  that  is,  a 
system  extending  throughout  the  entire  community  and  within  each  population 
unit.  For  this  reason,  the  areas,  facilities  and  necessary  amenities 
identified  for  a smaller  population  unit  are  not  repeated  in  the  next  unit; 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  larger  unit  being  composed  of  the  smaller 
units  will  be  serviced  adequately.  In  reality  often  a smaller  unit's 
facility  will  be  found  within  an  area  designated  for  the  larger  unit. 

The  second  aspect  of  quantity  is  the  continuing  nature  of 
facilities  and  areas  with  coaDiiun  characteristics,  for  exaiuple,  water  areas 
and  facilities.  Beginning  with  the  sub-neighborhood  unit  there  is  a water 
facility  identified,  and  this  development  of  water  areas  and  facilities 
extends  through  the  regional  unit.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  distinguish 
by  characteristics  the  type  of  areas  and  facilities  most  suitable  for  each 
population  unit. 

The  third  aspect  of  quantity  is  the  designation  for  the  whole 
community,  that  is,  the  quantity  may  be  provided  by  different  agencies  and 
organizations.  'Some  areas  and  facilities  seem  more  appropriately  provided 
by  one  type  of  owtier  than  another,  while  others  may  be  provided  by  several 
agencies  or  organizations.  The  important  el.ement  is  that  the  areas  and 
facilities  are  available  to  service  the  coaEaunity  properly.  Public 
agencies,  quasi-public  organizations,  private  organizations  and  commercial 
agencies  all  have  a role  to  play. 

Public  agencies  are  financially  supported  by  the  general  public. 
The  public  areas  and  facilities  are  open  to  all  residents  within  the  popula- 
tion units  and  are  either  free  or  a user  fee  is  charged.  Example  of  public 
areas  and  facilities  include  public  plazas,  parks  and  parkways,  recreation 
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centers,  gyronasiums , athletic  fields,  school  facilities,  switnming  pools, 
coTomunity  centers,  amphitheaters,  civic  centers,  golf  courses,  marinas, 
stadiums  and  arenas,  riuseum.s,  nature  centers,  zoos,  stables,  libraries 
and  preserves. 

The  coHiniercial  agencies  are  economically  supported  by  private 
individuals  or  organizations  which  provide  these  facilities  as  a profit- 
making  venture.  Examples  of  corsnercial  recreation  include  amusement 
pa .. ics  and  carnivals,  bowl'i.ng  alleys,  golf  driving  ranges,  par-3  golf 
courses,  dance  balls,  theaters,  exhibit  halls,  billiard  parlors,  swimming 
pools,  overnight  tourist  caoips,  hostels,  race  tracks,  skating  rinks, 
gymnasiums,  ski  facili.ties , sr.abies  and  marinas. 

The  quasi --pub  lie  and  private  agencies  include  churches, 
numerous  organizations  and  clubs,  special-interest  groups,  large  land- 
owning corporations  and  others.  Usually,  only  members  (or  employees)  and 
their  guests  are  perzaitted  to  use  the  facilities  and  areas.  Some  have 
taken  membership  requireznents  only;  others  set  strict  and  exclusive 
standards.  The  latter  group  will  u.sually  contribute  little  in  the  way 
of  providing  public  recreati'.Ti  for  non-rttembers , Examples  of  quasi-public 
areas  and  facilities  Iriiclude  teen  centers,  pools,  organization  camp  grounds, 
ball  fields,  indoor  spaces  for  meetirig  rooms,  assemblies,  and  game  or  craft 
rooms.  Examples  of  private  areas  and  facilities  include  hunting  and  fish- 
ing lodges,  lake  areas,  golf  courses,  pools,  ski  facilities,  trap  and  skeet 
ranges,  show  arerias,  stables  and  club  houses. 

As  has  been  illustrated,  many  recreation  activities  from  swimming 
to  boating  to  horseback  riding  can  and  are  being  provided  by  all  these 
agencies,  public  and  private.  Some  facilities,  such  as  parkways,  zoos, 
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museums  and  libraries  are  so  large  or  so  expensive  that  usually  only  public 
funding  or  philanthropic  donations  can  make  them  possible.  Other  activities 
may  be  preferred  only  by  a small  group  who  are  willing  to  devote  much  of 
their  own  time  and  finances  to  this  recreation  rather  than  substitute 
another. 
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APPENDIX  III 


Commonwealth  Responsibilities  in  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Conservation;  Recent  Changes  in  Organization 

Under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  275  of  1970,  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  came  into  existence  on  January  19,  1971.  The 
new  Department  absorbed  almost  all  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries,  most  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  a major  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  and  portions  of  the  State  Planning  Board  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  and  Industry. 

The  following  list  shows  the  organizational  units  transferred 
to  the  new  Department.  Each  unit  is  listed  by  its  title  in  the  fonrier 
department.  These  titles  will  continue  to  be  used  until  a new  organi- 
zational structure  is  developed  and  put  into  effect. 

From  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Secretary’s  Office 
Bureau  of  Administration 
Bureau  of  Engineering 
Bureau  of  Forestry 
Bureau  of  State  Parks 
Comptroller's  Office 

From  the  Department  of  Health 


Deputy  Secretary  for  Environmental 
Protection's  Office 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Bureau  of  Housing  and  Environmental  Control 
Bureau  of  Air  Pollution  Control 

From  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries 

Executive  Offices 
Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Bureau  of  Coal  Research 
Bureau  of  Mine  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  and  Reclamation 
Bureau  of  Appalachia 
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Bureau  of  Coal  Land  Improvement 
Bureau  of  Mine  Subsidence  Insurance 
Bureau  of  Bituminous  Conservation 
and  Reclamation 

Offices  of  the  Deputy  Secretaries  - 
Bituminous  - Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Mine  Safety 

Bureau  of  Mine  Subsidence  and  Conservation 
Bureau  of  Mine  Areas  Restoration  ” 

Bituminous 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  “ 

Oil  and  Gas 
Bureau  of  Inspection 
Bureau  of  Engineering 

From  the  State  Planning  Board 

Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey 

FroBi  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission  (continued  in  existence) 

From  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Division  of  Mines,  Quarries  and  Explosives 

The  Departments  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  Mines  and  Mineral 
Industries  were  abolished  as  of  January  19,  1971. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  functions  of  the  former  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  were  transferred  to  other  agencies.  The  Navigation 
Commission  for  the  Delaware  River  and  its  Tributaries  was  shifted  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  functions  of  the  Geographic  Board  were 
given  to  the  Historical  and  Museum  Commission.  The  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission  and  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  Commission  were  continued 
in  existence  as  Independent  Commissions.  The  Coal  Research  Board  of 
the  former  Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Industries  was  abolished 
and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Several  Boards  and  Commissions,  including  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Board,  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Com- 
mission, were  abolished  and  replaced  by  a new  Environmental  Quality 
Board  and  an  Environmental  Hearing  Board;  a new  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  also  was  created. 

The  Environmental  Quality  Board  consists  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Environmental  Resources  (Chairman),  Health,  Commerce,  Transportation, 
Agriculture,  Labor  and  Industry  and  Community  Affairs,  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Fish  Commission,  Game  Commission,  State  Planning  Board 
and  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  five  members  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  and  four  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Board  has  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  Commonwealth's  environmental  plan  and 
for  formulating,  adopting  and  promulgating  the  Department's  rules  and 
regulations . 

The  Environmental  Hearing  Board  consists  of  three  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  is  empowered  to  employ  hearing 
examiners  and  is  given  the  responsibility  of  holding  hearings  and  issuing 
adjudications  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Department. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Council  consists  of  the  Secretary  of 
Environmental  Resources,  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  six 
members  appointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Council  has  the  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  environmental  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  making  suggestions  for  their  revision,  modification 
and  codification,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Department,  advising  the 
Department,  and  making  reports  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


Registered  National  Natural  Landmarks  in  Pennsylvania 

Bear  Meadows  Natural  Area,  Centre  County,  6 miles  southeast 
of  State  College. 

Box  Huckleberry  Site,  Perry  County,  south  of  New  Bloomfield. 

Cook  Forest,  Clarion  County,  Cook  Forest  State  Park. 

Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  Berks  County,  30  miles  north  of  Reading. 

Hickory  Run  Boulder  Field,  Carbon  County,  in  the  Pocono  Plateau 
region. 

Lake  Lacawac,  Wayne  County,  25  miles  east  of  Scranton. 

Pine  Creek  Gorge,  Tioga  County,  between  Ansonia  and  Blackwell. 

Presque  Isle,  Erie  County,  near  the  city  of  Erie. 

Snyder-Middleswarth  Natural  Area,  Snyder  County,  5 miles  west  of 
Troxelville . 

Susquehanna  Water  Gaps,  Perry  County,  18  miles  north  of  Harrisburg 

The  Glens  Natural  Area,  Sullivan  and  Luzerne  Counties,  in  Ricketts 
Glen  State  Park,  25  miles  east  of  Williamsport. 

Tinicum  Wildlife  Preserve,  Philadelphia  County,  Philadelphia. 

Wissahickon  Valley,  Philadelphia  County,  Fairmount  Park. 
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